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TN  our  last  number  we  gave  an  account  of  the  Oxford  Uni- 

versity  and  College  Systems.  To  gain  a  full  insight  into  the 
working  of  their  reflations,  it  is  requisite  to  enter  farther  into 
two  other  topics :  viz.  The  Studies  of  tlie  Place,  and  the  Habits 
of  the  Resident  Members.  To  these  we  now  address  our¬ 
selves,  and  shall  finally  offer  some  remarks  on  certain  reforms 
which  seem  to  be  primarily  needed,  reserving  for  future  dis¬ 
cussion  the  important  and  difficult  subject  of  tne  curriculum  of 
study. 

I.  Studies  of  the  Place,  Under  this  tide  it  is  useless  to  include 
all  that  may  be  studied  at  Oxford  with  advantage  or  facility.  The 
University  affords  Professors,  and  the  Bodleian  Library  books,  for 
the  study  of  Arabic  and  Anglo-Saxon ;  but  it  would  be  strange 
to  speak  of  these  as  among  the  studies  of  Oxford.  Again ;  a 
slignt  impulse  has  been  given  to  Hebrew  by  the  recent  founding 
of  several  Hebrew  University  Scholarships ;  and  hence-forward 
it  b  probable  that  there  will  always  be  a  small  but  regular  supply 
of  persons  having  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  this  language ; 
but  this  again  would  not  justify  our  speaking  of  Hebrew  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Oxford  curriculum.  In  fact,  the  Vinerian  Law 
Scholarships  have  been  founded  for  eighty  years,  without  produc¬ 
ing  any  perceptible  effect  on  the  Oxford  course  of  study. 

Length  of  time  occupied  in  study.  According  to  the  theory  of 
the  University,  a  student  must  reside  seven  years  before  taking  his 
degree  as  Master  of  Arts.  Thb  time  was  intended  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  what  must  be  called  general^  in  opposition  to  profes- 
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sional  studies.  But  it  is  evident  that  so  long  a  period  can  never 
be  obtained  for  this  object,  except  when  students  are  entered  at 
a  very  early  age.  If  they  began  at  fourteen,  they  might  continue 
till  twenty-one.  But  now,  when  scarcely  any  are  admitted  be¬ 
fore  seventeen,— and  eighteen  is  a  medium  age, — the  professional 
education  cuts  short  the  University  course  before  it  is  completed. 
Al)out  four  years  after  entrance,  the  student  takes  his  Bachelor’s 
Degree ;  after  which,  he  ordinarily  obtains  a  dispensation,  allow- 
ing^him  to  reside  one  term  only,  (which  may  be  three  weeks,  if 
rightly  chosen,)  instead  of  three  years,  and  yet  get  las  Master’s 
Degree  when  tlie  period  is  complete. 

The  four  years  preceding  the  Baclielor’s  Degree  are  half 
years  since  the  Colleges  are  in  residence  only  twenty-eight  or 
tliirty  weeks  out  of  the  fifty-two.  Moreover,  it  being  possible  to 
get  a  dispensation  for  residing  but  three  instead  of  four  years,  the 
Colleges  enforce  it  as  a  law,  prohibiting  the  full  time  of  resi¬ 
dence,  because  it  is  not  convenient  to  them  to  give  ‘rooms.’ 

To  illustrate  this,  we  will  relate  a  fact.  A  y4)ung  gen¬ 
tleman  of  our  acquaintance  came  to  Oxford  when  about 
sixteen  years  old,  and  resided  there  under  the  instruction  and 
suiH'rintendence  of  a  relation,  who  was  Fellow  of  a  College. 
Alter  a  year,  he  was  entered  at  another  College,  and  desired  to 
commence  his  course  of  study  immediately.  But  rooms  were  not 
to  be  had ;  and  his  College  bade  him  go  home  to  his  father  for 
another  year.  lie  was  desirous,  if  he  could  not  attend  the 
College  lectures,  to  be  allowed  at  least  to  stay  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  his  relation,  in  the  University.  But  this  might  not  be. 
A  gownsman  and  freshman  could  not  be  allowed  to  reside  within 
the  precincts  of  the  University,  and  not  within  the  College  walls: 
he  was  therefore  driven  to  his  ow’ii  home,  wdiere  no  instruction 
w’as  to  be  had.  When  the  year  was  complete  and  he  came  into 
residence,  his  bill  w'as  handed  to  him ;  in  wdiich  he  found  that  he 
had  to  nay,  not  only  all  University  dues,  but  even  the  full  sum 
for  College  tuition  during  the  year  that  he  had  been  forbidden  to 
reside. 


rheological  Education.  In  former  days  the  Universities 
themselves  WTre  supposed  to  hold  out  professional,  as  w^ell 
as  general  education ;  but  now  those  wdio  mean  to  study 
I^w  or  Medicine  leave  Oxford  after  taking  the  Bachelor’s 
degree,  to  complete  their  education  in  other  schools.  The 
clergy  alone  have  no  professional  education,  except  indeed 
the  presenting  themselves  at  a  single  short  course  of  the 
Divinity  IVotessor’s  lecture^  at  which  he  speaks,  and  they 
li'iten,  if  they  please.  Ordained  at  tw’enty-three  or  twenty-four, 
very  shortly  alter  taking  their  Bachelor’s  degree,  they  enter 
on  the  gravest  of  ail  professions  at  an  earlier  age  than  any 
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other  can  be  practised,  and  witliout  any  more  education  than 
that  in  which  tne  young  country  squire  and  barrister  have  parti¬ 
cipated.  How  much  Knowledge  of  divinity  is  required  in  the 
scnools,  we  shall  presently  say.  For  ourselves,  we  think  it 
problematic  whether  any  divinity  course  that  they  are  likely  to 
get,  would  be  of  more  profit  than  mischief.  Yet,  since  those  who 
uphold  Oxford  as  a  place  of  theological  instruction  cannot  be 
supposed  to  take  such  a  view,  their  apathy  must  be  regraded  as 
indicating,  that  their  judgments  and  feelings  are  determined  by 
habit,  not  by  principle. 

Subjects  proposed  for  Study  to  Undergraduates,  "fliey  are  in¬ 
cluded  under  three  heads,  in  the  examination  of  the  schools,  viz. 
Divinity^  Logic,  and  the  classics.  Besides  which,  honours  are 
au^rded  to  one  who  attains  a  respectable  knowledge  of  pure  and 
applied  Mathematics.  All  these  subjects  are  explained  in  the 
College  lectures ;  though  many  reputable  Colleges  are  often  un¬ 
able  to  afford  adeiniate  instruction  in  the  mathematical  line. 

In  Greek  and  Latin,  the  range  of  reading  followed  by  those 
who  are  candidates  for  the  highest  honours,  is  considerable ;  but, 
as  was  before  observed,  it  is  not  possible  that  tlie  College  lec¬ 
tures  be  managed  for  the  benefit  of  such.  A  student  who  comes 
to  the  University  well  prepared,  has  already  read  the  text  of  most 
of  the  books  (excepting  Aristotle)  in  which  he  is  called  to  attend 
lectures ;  and  when  he  finds  the  time  chiefly  spent  in  elucidating 
verbal  difficulties  for  the  sake  of  those  less  advanced,  he  is  apt  to 
count  the  lectures  lost  time  and  lost  money.  To  such  a  student, 
the  chief  literary  benefits  of  the  University  system,  are, — the 
hours  at  his  own  disposal,  with  power  of  unlimited  retirement, — 
intelligent  companions,  engaged  in  the  same  studies,  whose 
conversation  ana  vivacious  rivalry  excites  his  powers,  while  it  re¬ 
lieves  him  by  the  variety, — a  fixed  definite  line  of  study,  to  which 
the  mind  is  directed  continuously,  so  as  to  foster  habits  of  appli¬ 
cation  and  energetic  perseverance; — literary  information  and 
access  to  books ;  and  if  ne  can  afford  it,  private  tuition  from  such 
as  have  already  distinguished  themselves.  These  are  advantages, 
which  are  not  much  diminished,  be  the  College  lectures  as  ineffi  - 
cient  as  they  may. 

But  if  we  speak  of  the  minimum  of  Greek  and  Latin  necessary 
to  entitle  a  gownsman  to  the  certificate  of  his  degree,  the  amount 
is  scanty  enough.  It  may  be  hard  for  strangers  to  believe,  what 
is  yet  most  certain,  that  it  is  very  far  below  what  is  attained  by 
an  ordinarily  clever  school-boy  of  the  age  of  sixteen.  If  this 
arose  from  Greek  and  Latin  bearing  a  subordinate  place  in  the 
system,  there  would  be  nothing  disgraceful  in  it ;  but  when  this 
is  in  truth  the  main  topic  of  examination,  it  should  make 
Gxonians  blush. 

At  the  public  examinations,  it  is  not  usual  to  press  even  on  a 
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candidate  for  honours  any  Greek  or  Latin  author,  which  he  has 
not  named  in  his  list;  (or  in  tlie  dialect  of  the  place,  which  he 
has  not  taken  up.)  The  object  of  this  regulation  is,  to  give  a 
premium  to  diligent  study ;  for  if  no  books  were  certainly  fixed 
on,  it  would  give  an  undue  advantage  to  clever  men,  who  had 
gained  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  mere^  languages  at 
school,  but  who  had  been  idle  ever  since.  This  is  one  cause  of 
the  apparent  devotion  of  the  Oxonians  to  a  few  authors,  and  es¬ 
pecially  to  Aristotle.  It  is  probably  carried  to  an  excess,  and 
yet  it  Is  better  than  the  opposite  error. 

As  to  Divinity  and  Logic,  little  difference  exists  between  the 
examination  of  a  first-class  man  and  of  a  pass  man;  in  the  former 
subject  absolutely  none.  On  tlie  pretence  that  Divinity  is  too 
sacred  a  subject  to  grant  honours  for  it,  (though  degrees  are 
granted!)  no  cognizance  is  taken  of  it  for  the  degree,  except 
to  reject  those  who  are  desperately  ignorant.  If  it  be  hard  to 
obtain  belief  as  to  the  low  standard  of  a  degree,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  much  more  incredible  would  the  specimens  seem  that 
might  be  produced  of  ignorance  in  divinity,  in  tliose  who  never¬ 
theless  obtained  the  examiner^s  certificate. 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  let  the  last  paragraph  stand  ;  but, 

'  since  it  was  written,  we  have  been  informed  that  in  the  last  ten  > 
years  the  examiners  have  laboured  to  raise  the  divinity  examina¬ 
tions;  and  have  occasionally  struck  terror  into  candidates  for 
honours  by  rejecting  men  of  high  name  for  inability  to  recite 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  memoriter.  We  do  not  wish  to  over¬ 
charge  any  thing  against  the  University,  but  are  unable  to  say 
whether  the  above  indicates  any  recent  improvement.  ‘Divinity,* 
in  the  Oxford  schools,  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament 
History,  the  Four  Gospels,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  with  texts  to 
prove  them ;  and  (as  a  handsome  addition)  the  outline  of  Paley*s 
Evidences. 

What  is  the  standard  of  Oxford  logic,  we  may  learn  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin’s  candid  statements.  He  has  laboured 
meritoriously  to  redress  matters ;  prior  to  which,  he  justly  be¬ 
lieved  an  exposure  of  the  evil  to  be  necessary.  The  long  and 
short,  we  will  state  thus:  all  that  is  requisite  in  logic  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  degree,  may  be  acquired  by  an  intelligent  person  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours ;  though  the  numerous  artificial  difficulties 
which  a  technical  system  and  strange  phraseology  throws  in  the 
way,  make  this  fragment  of  science  arduous  to  persons  who  are 
wanting  in  clearness  of  head. 

Oxford  sciences.  It  would  be  childish  to  pretend  that  all 
sciences  ought  to  enter  a  University  course ;  yet  there  is  room 
for  grave  inquiry  w’hether  Oxford  is  right  in  her  very  contracted 

lerae.  ^e  have  now  only  to  notice  how  the  word  science  is 
understood  at  Oxford ;  as  meaning  the  philosophical  treatises  of 
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Aristotle  (or  sometimes  Cicero  or  Plato)  on  Morals,  Rhetoric, 
Poetry,  and  kindred  subjects.  In  spite  of  numerous  Professors, 
other  subjects  do  not  work  their  wny  into  the  system.  Even  the 
zealous  elforts  of  the  mathematicians  have  failed  of  making  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  ‘  Natural  Philosophy '  a  substantive  part 
of  the  course.  ‘  History’  is  confined  to  a  scanty  (though  im¬ 
portant)  portion  of  time,  even  in  creditable  degrees.  ‘  Philology’ 
itself,  in  which  one  w^ould  expect  Oxford  to  excel,  is  not  known 
as  the  science  which  it  has  become  in  the  hands  of  the  inquisitive 
Germans. 

That  Oxford  has  exceedingly  fallen  back  in  comparison  with 
her  ancient  fame,  cannot  be  denied.  Once  she  stood  on  a  par 
with  the  most  celebrated  foreign  Universities.  Even  more  re¬ 
cently  her  Professors  were  of  leading  rank  in  oriental  studies. 
Now  we  hear  of  Paris,  Copenhagen,  and  Petersburgh,  as  the 
centre  of  numberless  valuable  publications  in  the  languages  of  the 
East  and  North  :  but  of  Oxford,  nothing  of  the  kind.  She  seems 
to  have  long  been  living  on  German  classics,  and  on  French  and 
Cambridge  mathematics.  The  Germans  have  so  outstripped  her  in 
Greek,  Latin,  Arabic,  and  Hebrew  criticism,  in  Philology  at  large, 
in  Biblical  Antiquities,  in  Ecclesiastical  and  other  ancient  history, 
that  for  a  length  of  time  she  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  translate 
from  German  authors.  Now,  when  we  ask.  Why  has  Oxford 
thus  fallen  back,  the  answer  is  so  obvious  and  complete,  that  it 
is  wonderful  how  party  zeal  can  blind  men  from  seeing  the 
truth :  Because  she  has  been  turned  into  a  *  political  engine. 
Municipal  corporations  were  once  meant  for  good  local  govern¬ 
ment,  and  Universities  for  the  promotion  of  good  learning;  but 
in  its  days  of  despotism,  the  crown  corrupted  the  borouglis  into 
instruments  of  political,  and  the  Universities  into  instruments  of 
ecclesiastical,  domination.  Elizabeth  and  the  Stuarts  sacrificed 
the  interests  of  science  and  learning  to  their  project,  of  ‘  tuning 
the  pulpits’  after  their  own  will. 

We  must  not  be  understood  to  undervalue  the  many  eminent 
men  who  come  from  the  University  of  Oxford.  Out  of  the 
whole  number  who  frequent  its  walls,  there  must  be  many  of 
first-rate  minds,  many  born  of  opulent  parents,  who  seek  for  their 
children  all  sorts  of  intellectual  improvement,  and  are  able  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  education  for  many  years  both  before  and  after  their 
coming  to  the  University.  No  Oxonian  will  deny,  that  in  the  last 
century  the  state  of  things  at  Oxford  was  scandalous ;  yet  past  ge¬ 
nerations  showed  no  lack  of  able  and  accomplished  men,  in  church 
and  state.  They  became  what  they  were,  not  by  help  of  the 
University,  but  in  spite  of  her ;  and  the  same  may  be  in  a  mea¬ 
sure  the  truth  still. 

Causes  of  the  low  standard  of  the  Degree,  A  principal  cause 
lies  in  the  very  low  average  acquirements  of  those  who  enter 
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the  University;  and  this  a^in  greatly  depends  on  the  low  state 
of  the  public  schools.  Some  Colleges  have  no  examination  at 
entering,  or  one  perfectly  nominal ;  with  others  it  is  a  mere 
grammatical  trial  in  simple  passages  of  Latin  and  Greek.  As  for 
mathematics,  we  believe  that  a  person  might  not  only  enter,  but 
pass  through  the  University  course  and  take  his  degree  credit¬ 
ably,  without  being  able  to  say  the  Multiplication  Table ;  with¬ 
out  knowing  what  is  a  Vulgar  Fraction;  without  underetanding 
the  philosophical  principles  of  Numeration  and  Arithmetic ;  with¬ 
out  Knowing  what  mean  Longitude  and  Latitude.  Hence,  if  a 
tutor  endeavour  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  lectures,  he  perpetually 
finds  himself  thrown  back  to  first  principles,  tliat  should  have 
been  learned  at  school. 

If  it  were  possible  to  enforce  a  decent  measure  of  application, 
jis  three  or  four  hours  a  day,  the  evil  w^ould  act  less  on  the  degree; 
but  now',  when  so  many  come  wdth  knowledge  so  defective,  and 
so  many  more  add  scarcely  tw^o  montho’  effectual  study  to  that 
which  they  learned  at  school,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  final  examination.  More  than  a  small  fraction 
of  candidates  cannot  be  rejected.  As  it  is  a  dishonour  to  be 
‘plucked,’  (for  such  is  the  name,)  no  examiners  are  desirous  of 
the  tHliiim  of  inflicting  it;  and  the  University  at  large  is  afraid  of 
frightening  away  the  higher  aristocracy,  if  ‘  plucking’  become  too 
frequent  These  remarks  will  suffice  respecting  the  Studies  of 
Oxford,  and  we  proceed  to  the  Habits  of  the  resident  nmn-^ 
Iters. 

The  resident  graduates  may  be  distributed  into  the  following 
classes:  (1.)  The  Heads  of  Colleges,  and  the  married  men ;  whe¬ 
ther  canons  of  Christ  Church,  professors  or  others,  wdio  are  not 
fellows.  These  are  genendly  engaged  more  about  University 
thim  College  business.  Many  or  them  are  besides  rectors  of 
parishes,  in  which  their  ‘preferment’  in  part  consists.  The 
rleads  have  no  lack  of  business  to  fill  up  or  fritter  aw'ay  time, 
betw'een  the  affairs  of  the  University  and  those  of  the  College, 
besides  all  that  rises  out  of  the  College  estates.  But  the  vaca¬ 
tions,  being  nearly  one  half  of  the  year,  are  a  vast  relief ;  and  in 
the  summer  long  vacation  of  three  or  four  months,  they  can  visit 
their  parishes,  and  put  on  an  entirely  new  character,  if  tliey 
plei^e.  ^  lew  reside  through  the  long  vacation,  except  those 
L  niversity  officers  whose  situation  constrains  residence,  those 
whose  parishes  are  on  the  spot,  and  those  whose  families  are 
too  large  to  move.  (2.)  llie  fellow's  w'ho  occupy  College  offices. 
In  full  term  w'e  may  sketch  a  tutor’s  day  as  follow's:  At  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning  he  attends  chapel ;  at  nine  takes  his  break¬ 
fast.  ^  I  rom  ten  to  tw’o  he  perliaps  is  engaged  in  lectures ;  and 
then  is  free  for  his  w'alk  or  ride.  At  half-past  four  or  five  is  din¬ 
ner  time ;  and  at  six  or  half-past  six  is  the  evening  chapel :  after 
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which  their  time  is  supposed  to  be  their  own.  Nevertheless,  a 
variety  of  matters,  connected  with  Collep^e  discipline  and  regula¬ 
tions,  demand  attention,  so  that  they  have  by  no  means  so  much 
leisure  *as  miglit  be  supposed.  Add  to  this,  what  was  mentioned  be¬ 
fore,  that  many  have  some  curacy  or  lectureship;  and  of  those  who 
hold  other  College  ofKces,  some  are  likewise  in  University  office. 
We  should  have  siiid,  that  the  fellows  ordinarily  dine  together  in 
the  hall,  at  the  high  table ;  whence  they  retire  to  the  ‘  common 
room’  for  wine  and  dessert.  This  is  the  general  rendezvous  of 
the  society;  the  chief  opportunity  of  getting  acquainted  with  each 
other,  and  interchanging  sentiments  on  all  subjects.  In  the  long 
vacation,  it  is  by  no  means  a  rare  thing  for  the  fellows  to  travel 
on  the  continent;  sometimes  on  their  own  account,  sometimes 
with  a  pupil  of  rank  or  fortune.  It  is  said  that  this  will  ever 
prevent  a  shortening  of  the  summer  vacation,  which  is  so  very 
pleasimt  and  comfortable  a  relaxation.  Another  reason,  however, 
18  also  assigned;  viz.  that  during  the  summer  months  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  control  the  license  of  the  more  vicious  part  of  the 
young  men.  The  appearances  maintained  before  strangers  by  the 
fellow’s  of  a  College,  are  those  of  persons  having  four  or  five  times 
their  income;  partly  because  numerous  expenses  are  shared  among 
them,  partly  because  they  have  the  use  of  the  College  servants. 
College  plate,  and  public  rooms,  on  all  extraordinary  occasions. 
(3.)  A  portion  of  the  resident  graduates  take  little  or  no  part  in 
public  business,  (except  voting  in  convocation  on  particular  occa¬ 
sions,)  but  are  either  recluse  students,  or  idle  men  little  respected, 
or  lastly,  are  engaged  entirely  as  parish  priests.  (4.)  The  Bache¬ 
lors  wLo  reside,  have  no  very  marked  description.  They  are 
separated  pretty  strongly  from  undergraduates,  by  the  aristocra- 
tical  mark  of  admission  to  the  high  tables  and  common  rooms ; 
by  taking  private  pupils,  and  again,  by  the  circumstonce  that  a 
Bachelor  is  always  thought  ‘to  have  a  character  to  maintain  !’  In 
consequence,  they  rapidly  merge  in  the  mass  of  the  graduates. 

The  undergraduates  have  a  greater  variety,  inasmuch  as  the 
differences  of  fortune  between  them  are  far  greater,  as  well  as  of 
moral  character.  Those  who  are  deeply  engaged  in  study  seldom 
find  time  for  very  expensive  occupations.  A  chief  danger  is  to 
those  who  without  large  fortune  nave  high  connexions,  or  gain 
introduction  to  men  of  fortune.  In  a  single  College  are  con¬ 
tained  numerous  sets  of  students,  (in  Oxford  dialect,  ‘of  men,') 
who  are  not  formally  introduced,  and  who  therefore  behave  to 
each  other  as  strangers.  They  may  dine  side  by  side  in  hall  for 
years  together,  and  w’hile  thus  engaged,  may  ask  each  other  for 
salt,  without  ever  conversing;  and  if  they  meet  in  the  street, 
tliey  pass  without  mutual  salutation.  This  extreme  formality  is 
thought  absurd  by  strangers,  but  is  generally  believed  at  Oxford 
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to  have  important  moral  advantages.  However  this  may  be,  the 
effect  is,  that  strong  lines  of  division  exist  between  different 
cdteries ;  and  in  general,  the  average  expense  of  a  University 
residence  depends  upon  the  coterie  to  which  a  man  belongs. 
However  m^erate  may  be  the  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses 
of  a  College,  the  sons  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  highly  opulent, 
^l  always  manage  to  spend  freely.  They  will  have  their  rooms 
expensively  furnished.  They  have  their  horses,  perhaps  their 
hunters,  their  grooms,  and  private  servants ;  boating  is  practised 
under  circumstances  that  lead  to  extravagance.  Prohibitions 
often  increase  the  evil;  for  the  same  thing  then  goes  on  in  secret, 
but  at  greater  expense.  The  tandem  is  sometimes  joined  to  the 
hunter;  entertainments  at  taverns  displace  the  more  mode¬ 
rate  entertmnments  within  the  College  walls.  Experience  shows 
that  it  is  unwise  to  draw  prohibitions  too  tight,  and  attempts  are 
generally  limited  to  regulate  rather  than  suppress  such  things. 
That  grooms,  huntsmen,  and  boatswmns,  should  be  grand  inti¬ 
mates  of  Oxford  students,  is  assuredly  not  desirable ;  but  so  long 
as  it  is  thus  with  them  under  the  paternal  roof,  it  must  be  hard 
indeed  to  stop  it  in  the  University.  We  know  a  case  of  a  young 
man  of  high  spirit  and  gentlemanly  demeanor,  who  was  ever  at 
WBT  with  his  tutor  on  the  subject  of  hunting,  which  was  forbidden 
by  the  College.  This  young  man  insisted  on  hunting  about 
once  every  term,  and  when  called  to  account  for  it  (for  he  never 
sought  to  conceal  it)  steadily  replied,  that  ‘his  father  saw  no 
harm  in  his  hunting  at  home ;  and  as  he  did  it  in  moderation,  he 
thought  no  one  need  complain.’  His  general  character  was  too 
good  for  him  to  be  visited  with  severe  punishment,  and  all  lighter 
censures  he  quietly  set  at  nought,  till  the  rule  was  as  it  were  bro¬ 
ken  down  by  his  pertinacity. 

A  greater  evil  is,  that  those  who  without  large  Income  are 
familiar  companions  of  the  rich,  are  enticed  to  spend  vastly  be¬ 
yond  their  means.  Many  a  poor  clergyman,  who  with  much 
effort  and  self-denial  expends  perhaps  the  savings  of  some  years 
in  sending  a  son  to  Oxford,  has  the  misery  of  finding  that  this 
son  has  spent  three  times  as  much  as  had  been  allowed  him. 
While  gOHTismen  can  get  from  tradesmen  unlimited  credit,  many 
of  them  will  not  have  strength  of  mind  enough  to  refrain  from 
imitaUng  ^eir  mmpanions  in  expense ;  though  many  a  sting 
tlieir  conscience  indicts  on  them  for  the  selfishness  which  entails 
suffering  on  the  other  members  of  their  family.  An  abatement 
of  the  evil  is  supposed  to  be  obtained,  by  allowing  a  distinc¬ 
tion  in  rank  and  dress  for  the  noblemen  and. for  the  richer  com¬ 
moners,  under  the  title  of  Gentlemen  Commoners.  Persons  thus 
elevated  have  the  honour  of  dining  at  a  sejiarate  table  in  hall, 
(sometimes  at  the  high  table,)  and  of  paying  higher  for  most 
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things.  It  is  believed  in  Oxford,  that  tliis  operates  to  prevent 
the  commoners  from  vying  so  much  as  they  else  would  do,  to  keep 
up  the  same  exterior  as  tlieir  richer  fellow-collegians. 

Sumptuary  laws  are  generally  found  to  succeed  in  no  state  of 
society,  except  that  in  which  they  are  not  needed ;  and  W’e  fear 
they  must  ever  fail  at  Oxford,  as  they  failed  at  Rome.  But  if 
practicable  at  all,  it  must  apparently  be  by  having  a  scjile  of  rank, 
(suppose  four  or  five  different  orders)  analogous  to  the  existing 
divisions  of  nobleman,  grand  compounder,  petty  compounder, 
commoner ;  so  that  by  entering  a  student  in  any  order  that  might 
be  chosen,  his  maximum  expenses  might  be  determined  accord¬ 
ingly.  This  is  thrown  out  as  a  hint;  but  we  think,  even  so  it 
must  fail. 

Debating  Society.  For  many  years  past,  a  Society  with  this 
name  has  existed,  which  exercises  the  talents  of  many  young  men 
in  public  speaking.  With  tlie  laudable  design  of  keeping  down 
party  politics,  its  debates  were  once  limited  to  purely  historical 
questions ;  but  this  proving  too  tame  and  uninteresting,  the  rule 
w'as  broken  through.  A  reading-room  w^as  added,  and  a  library, 
which  has  become  valuable  enough  to  secure  the  permanence  of 
the  Society.  We  have  heard  that  many  young  men  now  be¬ 
come  members,  solely  with  a  view  to  the  advantages  held  out  by 
the  library ;  w^hich  contains  just  the  books  in  which  other  Oxford 
libraries  are  deficient;  modern  and  political  publications:  but 
our  information  is  not  so  recent  or  accurate  as  we  could  wish. 

It  is  not  allowed  to  the  undergraduates  to  give  dinner  parties, 
except  by  special  permission.  Their  ordinary  entertainments  are 
wine  parties  (or  desserts),  which  are  probably  regarded  as  the 
most  elegant  and  gentlemanly.  Supper  parties  are  (we  believe) 
rather  looked  on  as  gross  and  vulgar,  ana  as  indicating  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  drunkenness  and  late  hours ;  though  patronized  in  high 
quarters.  Luncheons  are  the  natural  resort  of  those  who  are 
preparing  for  a  lonff  afternoon  in  boating  or  other  amusements, 
in  which  they  calculate  on  missing  their  dinner.  The  reading 
men  rather  prefer  breakfast  parties,  since  these  cannot  easily  ex¬ 
ceed  one  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  being  cut  short  at  ten  o^clock 
by  lectures,  except  on  Saints*  days.  But  at  an  Oxford  breakfast 
are  often  seen  the  viands  which  elsewhere  appear  at  all  other 
meals ;  hot  and  cold  side  dishes,  pies  and  sausages,  lamb,  veal, 
ham,  mixed  with  marmalade  and  ices,  and  even  wine  and  fruit  in 
the  season ;  besides  crumpets  and  muffins,  chocolate,  coffee,  and 
tea ;  together  making  what  we  suppose  is  called  a  dijeuner  a  la 
fmrchette.  Lastly,  the  poorest,  as  also  the  most  professedly  reli¬ 
gious  part  of  the  students,  are  given  to  tea  parties,  which  in  some 
Colleges  prevail  considerably  among  the  reading  men. 

That  gross  excesses  have  greatly  diminished  at  Oxford,  (as 
among  the  aristocracy  generally,)  is  certain ;  yet,  as  things  now 
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go  on,  tliey  will  never  be  extinguished  ;  and  it  is  most  lament¬ 
able,  when  they  seem  to  be  kindled  up  by  injudicious  attempts  to 
force  students  to  acts  of  religious  profession.  We  know  one 
College  at  which  there  Wiis  uniformly  and  systematically  a 
drunken  party  every  Saturday  night  preceding  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper ;  the  enormities  of  which  ordinarily  exceeded 
Ijvery  thing  else  in  the  course  of  the  term.  At  another  College 
we  can  speak  of  a  single  act  of  profligacy,  which  seems  equally  to 
elucidate  tlie  tendency  of  things.  On  the  Sunday  morning  after 
receiving  the  Sacrament,  it  was  forbidden  to  the  undergraduates 
to  have  from  the  College  kitchen  any  thing  more  than  their  sim¬ 
plest  single  breakfast.  This  was  with  the  well-meant  design  of 
keeping  them  from  company  and  bringing  them  to  religious  re¬ 
flection,  after  die  solemn  ordinance  in  which  they  had  partaken. 
Disgusted  wdth  the  prohibition,  a  party  of  them  refused  to  break- 
fiist  in  College  at  all,  and  w’ent  out  to  breakfast  at  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  confectioner’s.  Wine  was  brought  on  table,  and  several  of 
diem  drank  to  manifest  and  disgraceful  intoxication.  This  ac¬ 
count  we  received  from  a  man  of  the  same  College,  who  was 
present  at  the  time,  and  had  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
facts. 

When  we  consider  the  general  moral  state  of  the  Universities, 
we  feel  it  a  very  hard  thing  for  a  religious  parent  to  be  w  illing 
to  send  a  son  thither,  unless  he  has  been  already  in  a  measure 
proved  and  tried,  has  gained  strength  to  resist  ridicule  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  judgment  how  to  deal  with  men  of  bad  character ;  we  should 
add,  unless  he  has  learned  to  put  a  religious  value  on  both  time 
and  money,  feeling  a  deep  responsibility  to  God  for  the  use  of 
them  botli.  To  say  that  in  no  case  it  is  right  to  send  a  young 
man  into  a  place  of  immorality  and  temptation,  is,  we  believe, 
overstrained.  The  sentiment,  carried  to  its  just  results,  would 
draw  after  it  the  inference,  that  men  of  all  ages  must  shrink  from 
places  of  service  which  involve  temptation.  It  would  condemn  us 
to  go  otU  of  the  world,  instead  of  seeking  for  divine  grace  to 
keep  us  from  the  evil.  Yet  there  ought  to  be  no  disproportion 
between  tlie  danger  and  the  combatant ;  and  if  parents  neglect  to 
learn  what  is  the  nature  and  character  of  the  danger,  and  what  is 
tlie  moral  powder  of  him  whom  they  are  exposing  to  it,  they 
lamentably  neglect  their  children’s  true  interest,  wnile  fancying 
that  they  are  studying  it. 

reformation  of  the  LTniversity  of  Oxford  ought  to  satisfy 
a  C  hristian  mind,  w'hich  does  not  address  itself  to  the  moral  evils 
of  the  place  as  of  primary  importance.  Nay,  to  measure  the  mat¬ 
ter  as  a  philanthropist  or  a  statesman,  what  is  to  be  said  of  tlie  in¬ 
fluence  of  an  Institution,  professing  to  give  religious  education 
and  tlieological  instruction,  to  the  nation;  but  which  is  practically 
the  place  where  the  sons  of  the  aristocracy  find  themselves  freed 
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from  the  restraints  of  domestic  society,  to  revel  in  shameless 
licentiousness !  The  subject  is  humbling  and  painful ;  the  evil 
inveterate,  and  not  to  be  remedied  by  mere  law.  The  public 
schools  must  be  purified,  before  it  can  be  extirpated.  There  tlie 
imaginations  of  boys  are  prematurely  defiled  by  corrupt  com¬ 
panions,  by  heatlien  poets,  by  Lempriere^s  Dictionary,  and  by 
nad  English  novels;  and  thence  they  come  up  to  the  Universities, 
greedy  to  taste  the  sensualities,  with  which  tlieir  minds  have  been 
filled.  The  authorities  of  tlie  University  of  Oxford  do  perhaps 
their  utmost  in  the  way  of  mere  coercion;  and  we  do  not  blame 
them  that  this  is  unsuccessful.  If  we  blame  them,  it  is  for  ^TUit 
of  discerning  how  deep-seated  is  the  disease ;  it  is  for  being  so 
})uffed  up  with  pride  in  their  gorgeous  edifices  and  ancient  foun¬ 
dations,  as  to  fancy  themselves  in  no  need  of  reformation ;  as  to 
fancy  tliat  their  University  is  a  fountain  of  holiness  to  England, 
instead  of  (what  we  must  call  her)  a  whited  sepulchre,  full  of 
dead  men’s  bones  and  rottenness;  forcing  on  young  men  a  form 
of  goilliness,  who  are  denying  the  power.  They  ought  rather  to 
supplicate  the  king’s  government  to  help  them  in  the  extirpation 
of  those  roots  of  bitterness,  the  branches  of  which  they  are  now 
in  vain  trying  to  lop.  Proctors  and  constables,  alas  !  and  is  this 
the  regimen  for  the  ‘  members  of  Christ  ’  and  ‘  heirs  of  glory,* 
who  are  term  by  term  summoned  to  the  communion  rail !  It  is 
sad,  woefully  sad. 

We  shall  be  expected  to  offer  some  hints  for  the  reformation 
needed,  since  w^e  liave  spoken  thus  of  the  evil ;  but  it  is  not  with 
the  vanity  of  supposing  that  we  can  do  more  than  hint.  It  needs 
a  union  of  effort,  a  deep  consciousness  of  the  disgrace,  the  abo¬ 
mination,  and  a  thorougn  purifying  of  the  old  sink :  and  the  first 
step  towards  it  is  in  a  deliberative  confession  of,  and  protest 
against,  the  present  state  of  things.  When  the  minds  of  many 
able  persons  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject,  we  do  not  doubt 
that  regulations  will  be  found  to  accomplish  much ;  for  though  no 
Laws  will  make  them  spiritual,  it  is  not  above  the  attainment  of 
human  machinery  to  keep  young  men  moral. 

In  our  opinion,  the  first  thing  needed  is  to  enlist  in  the  cause 
a  larger  number  of  the  elder  men,  and  make  them  more  responsi* 
ble  for  the  conduct  of  the  juniors.  As  in  the  parish  churches, 
one  clergyman  is  expected  to  administer  discipline,  so  are  now 
one  or  two  tutors  in  a  College ;  and  the  weight  proves  more  than 
they  can  bear.  We  would  suggest  that  a  considerable  subdivi¬ 
sion  of  undergraduates  should  be  made,  suppose  into  bands  of  ten, 
at  the  head  of  each  a  Master  of  Arts  should  stand.  Such  master 
should  be  vested  witli  peculiar  care  over  their  morals.  It  might 
be  his  duty  to  make  periodical  returns,  containing  replies  to  a 
variety  of  queries  throwing  light  on  their  habits.  The  principle 
should  be  acted  on,  that  a  man’s  moral  conduct  as  memoer  of  a 
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&mily  is  important,  not  to  himself  only,  but  to  the  whole  society; 
and  as  such,  no  vice  and  no  riotous  conduct  should  be  winked 
at.  The  strictest  inquiry  also  should  be  made  into  debts.  Pecu¬ 
liar  regulations,  we  understand,  do  exist  at  Cambridge,  to  w  hich 
there  is  nothing  analogous  at  Oxford,  by  which  the  tradesmens* 
bills  pass  through  the  tutors’  hands.  But  no  mere  College  laws 
can  prevent  secret  expenditure  and  numberless  frauds.  It  would 
be  much  to  be  desired  tliat  the  legislature  should  enact,  that  no 
person  should  be  able  to  recover  a  debt  which  he  had  allowed 
an  undergraduate  to  contract,  (knowing  him  to  be  such,)  unless 
the  bill  w^ere  sent  into  the  College  wnthin  a  quarter  of  a  year 
after  it  was  incurred.  Nearly  all  vice  rises  out  of,  or  draws  after 
it,  large  expenses ;  so  that,  whatever  keeps  a  check  on  the  expen¬ 
diture,  restrains  the  vice.  Again ;  any  extraordinary  expendi¬ 
ture,  (not  suitable  to  a  person’s  rank,)  as  well  as  any  gross  im¬ 
morality,  might  be  made  an  impediment  to  attaining  University 
honours  or  receiving  a  degree.  We  do  but  throw  out  hints  :  we 
will  add,  tliat  if  there  w  ere  hearty  concurrence  in  seeking  a  refor¬ 
mation,  it  might  be  found  possible  to  institute  Courts  of  Honour, 
in  which  the  young  men  themselves  should  be  judges,  (a  Master 
of  Arts  presiaing,)  whether  any  gownsman  had  disgraced  himself 
by  low  language  or  unbecoming  familiarity  with  huntsmen, 
grooms,  boatmen,  and  others. 

But  before  any  moral  reformation  of  the  young  men  is  attain¬ 
able,  w’e  must  get  a  body  of  resident  masters  who  will  zealously 
co-operate  for  the  purpose,  having  the  practical  control  of  the 
University  and  tlie  confidence  of  the  national  legislature.  While 
we  gladly  admit  the  considerable  improvement  which  the  spirit 
of  the  age  has  wrought  (under  the  guidance  of  God*s  good  provi¬ 
dence)  in  the  character  of  those  who  fill  the  Oxford  High  Tables; 
it  is  too  plain  that  far  more  is  wanting ;  that  centuries  of  such  im¬ 
provement  as  tlie  last  thirty  years  have  witnessed,  would  avail 
little ;  since  tlie  hatred  of  innovation  has  in  this  very  time  become 
more  intense  than  ever ;  while  the  opposite  parties  into  which 
Oxford  is  divided,  paralyze  her  exertions  from  within.  It  was 
most  truly  said  by  Lord  Melbourne,  in  his  excellent  speech  on 
the  subject,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  that  ‘  a  fresh  eye,’ 

‘  an  eye  from  witliout,’  is  needed  to  understand  the  evils  and  their 
remedies.  Old  as  is  the  sarcasm,  ‘  Physician,  heal  thyself ;’  it  is 
generally  admitted  tliat  tlie  cleverest  physicians  are  seldom  able 
to  judge  rightly  of  tlieir  own  case.  We  cannot  see  how  any  en¬ 
lightened  person  can  doubt  that  it  is  desirable  ‘  to  have  able  men 
*  of  good  character  in  all  places  of  influence  and  authority.’  The 
Reform  which  w^e  should  propose  would,  in  the  first  instance, 
limit  itself  entirely  to  tliis  object;  and,  for  the  following  reasons: 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  bodies  composed  as  our  Houses  of 
Parliament  arc  and  ought  to  be,  are  the  best  judges  concerning 
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the  shidies  of  a  University.  Tliey  may  mark  out  certain  outlines 
of  the  plan,  but  all  the  details,  (and  all  on  which  the  go<^  work¬ 
ing  of  the  whole  depends,)  must  be  committed  to  the  discretion 
of  other  hands.  It  is  therefore  wise,  first,  to  secure  the  men, 
and  that  part  of  the  system  which  shall  perpetuate  the  men; 
else,  what  the  legislature  enacts  will  be  thwarted  or  spoiled  in 
the  execution.  Again ;  the  University  is  a  prodigiously  ramified 
corporation,  needing  a  Reformation  of  its  own.  The  convoca¬ 
tion  should  be  freed  from  the  oligarchy  of  the  Heads,  and  be 
restored  to  a  decent  and  wholesome  liberty,  restricting  the  fran¬ 
chise  to  such  as  are  likely  to  use  and  not  abuse  it.  But  how  such 
a  reformation  is  to  be  carried  out  beneficially,  no  one  can  say, 
until  the  effect  of  a  reform  in  the  College  system  shall  have  been 
seen.  Simply  to  emancipate  convocation  might  turn  out  any 
thing  but  an  improvement.  The  changes  in  the  College  system, 
of  which  we  are  about  to  speak,  if  effected  at  all,  must  be 
effected  at  once  to  be  serviceable;  but  there  is  no  reason  for 
coupling  with  them  any  organic  University  changes. 

The  primary  reform  then  that  we  demand,  regards  the  election 
of  Scholars  and  Fellows,  Heads,  and  Public  Professors ;  and  we 
base  it  on  two  principles.  First :  To  attain  honest  elections^  the 
number  of  electors  must  in  each  case  he  very  few.  We  think  three 
quite  sufficient ;  and  they  might  be  taken  by  lot  out  of  a  larger 
number.  If  the  responsibility  be  divided  among  many,  it  is  in 
vain  to  hope  for  fair  examinations  or  conscientious  decisions. 
Secondly  :  The  self  perpetuating  system  is  to  he  every  way  dis~ 
countenanced.  Perhaps  the  simplest  method  might  be  to  forbid 
any  fellow  or  head  of  a  College  to  vote  in  filling  up  vacancies 
in  his  own  body.  It  is  already  a  regulation  of  tlie  University, 
that  no  public  examiner  can  examine  a  man  of  his  own  College; 
and  all  know  its  necessity.  The  necessity  of  that  for  which  we 
plead  would  be  as  obvious,  if  the  evil  of  giving  fellowships  to 
undeserving  persons  were  as  strongly  felt  as  the  evil  of  giving 
them  public  University  honours.  It  is  not  because  the  Oxford 
men  are  aware  that  the  awarding  of  the  latter  is  a  public  trust ; 
but  they  are  accustomed  to  feel  the  electing  to  fellowships  a 
private  right,  and  to  deny  that  they  are  responsible  to  any  one 
for  the  mode  in  which  they  exercise  that  right. 

Previous  to  any  reform  whatever,  it  is  nighly  necessary  that 
‘  all  the  College  statutes  be  made  public.  *  At  present  they  treat 
their  statutes  as  the  deeds  of  a  private  estate,  and  resent  the  de¬ 
mand  to  produce  them,  as  an  infringement  on  personal  right. 
It  is  amazing  that  sensible  persons  ^lould  so  speak  and  feel. 
Every  will  and  testament  is  registered  in  Doctor’s  Commons  f 
were  it  otherwise,  the  executor  of  a  will  might*  pilfer  all  the 
legatees  at  pleasure.  If  the  College  property  devolves  on  the 
head  and  fellows  as  executors,  it  is  not  to  make  them  absolute 
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proprietors,  but  trustees,  with  a  certain  remuneration,  and  cer- 
tain  duties,  limited  in  various  ways,  and  conferring  rights  and 
claims  on  numerous  other  persons,  whom  the  trustees  inay  be 
able  to  defraui  if  the  deeds  are  kept  secret  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  men  who  resent  the  call  for  publicity,  bring  on  them¬ 
selves  a  just  suspicion  of  fraud.  It  matters  not  whether  the 
statutes  be  regaraed  as  a  private  will,  or  (since  their  modifica¬ 
tion  by  Act  of  Parliament,)  as  a  public  document  In  either  case 
the  attempt  to  hide  them  from  public  scrutiny  is  utterly  inde¬ 
fensible. 

After  they  are  published,  it  will  be  easy  to  ascertain  whether 
there  are  any  private  claimants,  (as  founders’  hin,)  whose  rights 
might  seem  to  be  compromised  by  any  general  measure  of  reform. 
If  there  are  such,  they  should  be  duly  compensated  out  of  the 
College  estates ;  after  which,  the  persons  eligible  to  the  Colleges 
should  be  determined  by  public  enactment.  (1.)  We  take  it  for 
granted  that  all  will  see  the  desirableness  of  abolishing  any  ex¬ 
clusive  claims  of  counties  and  schools ;  as  has  been  already  done 
at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  These  restrictions  belong  to  an 
age,  in  which  tlie  parts  of  the  empire  were  but  imperfectly 
blended  into  one  nation.  Limitations  of  age  might  be  allowed 
for  scholarships  and  for  some  fellowships ;  but  limitations  of  place 
are  quite  unreasonable.  We  know  a  case  of  a  clergyman,  who 
used  to  convey  his  poor  wife  into  Hampshire,  every  time  that  he 
expected  a  birth,  in  order  that  the  infant  might  be  eligible  to 
more  places  at  Oxford ;  but,  unhappily,  three  times  she  disap¬ 
pointed  liim  by  presenting  him  \vith  a  girl.  It  is  surely  high 
time  to  avow  that  the  University  and  its  Colleges  belong  to  the 
natiofi^  and  not  to  separate  counties.  (2.)  We  hope  our  readers 
will  not  be  offended,  when  we  add,  that  we  could  not  advise  at 
present  to  admit  Dissenters  into  the  fellowships,  or  into  any 
places  where  they  would  have  the  religious  or  moral  control  of 
tlic  students.  Our  reason  is  shortly  this :  such  a  measure  is  not 
necessary  to  tlie  success  of  the  first  part,  already  proposed,  nor 
does  it  conduce  to  its  success.  It  is  then  far  safer  to  plant  your 
first  step  well  and  safely,  before  making  a  second.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  admit  Dissenters,  without  admitting  Roman  Catholics; 
nay,  perhaps  Jews.  JVe  may  be  prepared  to  follow  out  our  prin-r 
ciple,  and  we  may  think  that  we  can  obviate  difficulties ;  but  is  a 
sufficient  body  of  religious  persons  so  prepared  ?  Could  such  a 
measure  be  at  all  carried,  except  by  the  help  of  those,  whose 
effort  would  be  to  make  the  Universities  o«//-christian  ?  Let  the 
principle  be  broadly  laid  down,  tliat  the  Universities  exist  for  the 
welfare  of  the  nation :  let  all  places  of  autliority  be  filled  with  the 
soundest,  ablest,  and  most  liberal  minds  in  the  Established 
Church ;  and  it  will  be  then  their  business  to  remove  needless  re¬ 
strictions,  and  admit  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  naticni  as  can  be 
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done  consistently  witli  die  welfare  of  the  University  itself,  and  its 
utility  as  an  en^^ne  of  moral  and  religious  instruction. 

That  the  University  subscriptions  ought  to  be  entirely  re^ 
moved,  as  reganls  admissibility  to  pupillage^  to  degrees^  saving  at 
least  the  vote  in  convocation,  and  to  numerous  professorships^  is 
indeed  manifest; — (we  beg  pardon  of  the  Oxonians:) — and  we 
hope  that  before  long  this  will  be  done.  It  is  humbling  to  read 
of  the  Moorish  Universities  in  Spain,  where  Christian  youths 
from  all  Europe  were  admitted  to  study  unmolested ;  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  this  w^as  the  source  whence  Oxford  learned  her  Aristotle, 
and  Cambridge  her  Euclid ;  and  then  to  think  that  Oxford  now 
refuses  to  her  countrymen  and  fellow-christians  what  Mahomme- 
daiis  gave  to  us  all.  It  is  as  much  for  the  good  of  the  Universi¬ 
ties  and  of  the  esfciblishment,  as  for  the  good  of  Dissenters,  that 
we  desire  this  freedom ;  for  we  are  satisfied  that  it  would  cause  a 
gradual  breaking  down  of  prejudice  and  softening  of  religious 
controversy,  more  than  any  tiling  else  that  could  be  devised. 
But  while  w'e  desire  this,  we  know  that  it  will  not  be  easily 
effected  against  the  will  of  the  Colleges.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  permit  the  establishment  of  additional  halls,  as  in  old  time, 
(under  the  care  of  any  Master  of  Arts  as  principal,)  into  Mdiich 
Dissenters  may  obtain  admission ;  forbidding  at  the  same  time  to 
administer  subscriptions  any  where  at  all,  except  on  admission 
to  places  of  trust  and  moral  influence. 

It  is,  moreover,  in  our  belief  every  way  desirable,  that  marriage 
should  not  vacate  a  fellowship;  but  the  fellows  might  go  out  after 
ten  years*  holding,  with  ability  to  be  re-appointed.  We  see  no 
reason  why  the  fellowships  should  not  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
in  the  one  requiring  residence  during  the  whole  University  year, 
and  leaving  the  others  free  from  restriction.  The  latter  class  might 
then  be  usefully  made  retiring  pensions  for  men  of  learning,  even 
those  who  had  not  been  fellows  when  young.  Experience  would 
show  what  number  of  resident  fellows  are  enough  for  supplying 
the  University  offices  which  naturally  devolve  on  them;  and  a 
fresh  division  might  take  place  from  time  to  time.  At  present  it 
is  a  matter  of  mere  caprice  or  accident  whether  residence  is 
exacted  or  not. 

If  the  principles  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  set  forth  are 
acknowledged,  any  practised  lawyer  acquainted  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity  would  invent  a  machinery  for  carrying  them  into  effect.  We 
will  suggest,  that  a  Board  might  be  formed  by  selection  from  the 
persons  who  have  been  distinguished  in  the  University,  sections 
and  sub-sections  of  whom  might  elect  to  all  the  fellowships  and 
scholarships.  Another  Board  might  elect  the  heads;  or  tlieii’ 
election  might  beneficially  be  vested  in  some  body  exterior  to 
tlie  University.  We  do  not  know  what  might  be  thought  of  the 
plan  of  making  each  University  elect  the  heads  of  Colleges  in  the 
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other.  A  third  Board  would  elect  the  tutors  of  Colleges;  per¬ 
haps  also  tlie  University  professors.  In  case  of  members  of  the 
Boards  refusing  to  act,  the  crown  might  have  leave  to  fill  the 
vacancies  at  discretion.  We  must  calculate  that  immense  re¬ 


sistance  would  be  made  by  the  University  in  its  present  temper, 
unless  they  saw  all  resisUincc  to  be  hopeless.  Strong  measures 
would  presently  subdue  them,  weak  ones  would  inflame  their 
animosity  and  contempt.  For  which  reason  it  seems  essential  to 
success  to  adopt  regulations  such  as  the  following ;  (1.)  To  have 
the  statutes  published.  (2.)  To  declare  it  unlawful  to  administer 
in  future  any  oatlis  to  observe  the  statutes,  without  the  proviso 
that  they  shall  no  longer  be  binding,  when  dispensed  with  by 
lawful  public  authority.  Any  collegiate  or  University  station 
should  be  declared  ipso  facto  vacated,  if  such  oaths  have  passed 
as  pledge  tlie  holder  to  maintain  the  system  unreformed.  (3.) 
We  have  ourselves  no  doubt  of  the  expediency  of  vesting  the 
College  estates  in  public  trustees,  responsible  to  parliament.  But 
if  this  be  thought  unnecessary,  the  least  that  can  be  demanded  is 
a  publication  of  all  the  accounts,  after  being  approved  by  respon¬ 
sible  University  auditors.  For  we  repeat,  the  Colleges  are  but 
trustees,  and  the  nation  ought  to  demand  that  common  security 
for  their  honest  behaviour,  which  publicity  gives.  Not  the  least 
benefit  of  the  Municipal  Reform  is  the  publication  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  :  and  is  it  to  be  endured  that  a  body  of  men  who  are  prac¬ 
tically  entrusted  with  the  management  of  so  important  an  insti¬ 
tution  as  the  national  University,  should  claim  to  be  irresponsible? 
If  the  fellows  of  a  College  chose  to  defraud  all  the  scholars,  and 
take  the  income  to  themselves,  there  is  at  present  no  remedy. 
Suppose  that  originally  each  scholar  was  allowed  sixpence  a  day, 
ana  each  fellow  a  shilling,  and  that  now  (the  estates  being  im¬ 
proved,  and  the  value  of  money  changed,)  the  fellows  allow  Uiem- 
selves  £300,  where  they  give  £30  to  scholars :  we  say,  the  scho¬ 
lars  have  no  redress,  and  cannot  even  prove  that  they  are  being 
defrauded.  In  some  Colleges  they  take  an  oath,  we  believe, 
never  to  bring  an  action  at  law  against  their  College.  Now  it  is 
very  fine  to  reply  that  the  fellow’s  are  honourable  men,  and  are 
not  to  be  suspected  of  such  practices ;  but  if  so,  they  need  not 
shrink  from  publicity ;  and  the  w’orld  well  knows,  that  there  is  no 
80  good  safe-guard  of  the  honour  even  of  individuals,  and  much 
more  of  an  associated  body.  We  repeat,  therefore,  that  as 
public  trustees,  they  must  be  held  responsible  to  make  their  ac¬ 
counts  public.  In  a  few’  year^  parliament  w’ould  then  judge  of 
the  faithfulness  of  their  administration.  (4.)  It  is  most  important 
that  there  be  a  standing  Committee  of  Parliament  itself,  to  re¬ 
port  every  year  on  the  state  of  the  University,  until  the  Reforms 
are  completed,  and  prevent  the  possible  occurrence,  that  when 
other  public  business  presses,  and  the  novelty  of  the  matter  is 
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past,  a  vigorous  beginning  may  terminate  in  an  unsatisfactory 
conclusion. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  we  have  any  serious  belief  that  such 
reforms  are  practicable ;  or  whether  we  are  penning  mere  dreams 
of  Utopia.  We  reply,  that  as  yet  we  think  the  nation  inade¬ 
quately  informed  and  indequately  interested  in  the  subject.  Such 
changes  as  we  propose,  the  Oxonians  will  now  treat  as  revolu¬ 
tionary  and  monstrous ;  and  by  violent  declamation  may  at  first 
persuade  cautious  persons  that  they  are  so.  But  only  let  time 
be  given  to  digest  the  proposals ;  let  the  matter  be  well  can¬ 
vassed,  and  objections  be  put  into  tangible  form  ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  to  what  conclusion  the  good  sense  of  our  countrymen  will 
come.  We  do  not  wish  any  changes  made  without  the  amplest 
discussion :  after  which,  we  expect  that  a  reform  of  the  Colleges, 
'  and  in  due  time,  of  the  University,  will  be  found  quite  as  easy 
as  of  the  other  self-electing  and  irresponsible  Municipal  Corpora¬ 
tions. 


Art.  II.  Early  RecoUectionSj  chiejiy  relating  to  the  late  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  during  his  long  Residence  in  Bristol,  By  Joseph 
Cottle.  Loiidun  :  Longman  &  Co.  2  vols.  Post  8vo.  1837. 

TN  a  preface  Mr.  Cottle  explains,  though  with  some  reserve  as 
to  circumstances,  the  manner  in  which  this  work  originated ; 
adverts  to  the  conditions  which  several  classes  of  persons  would, 
respectively,  require  to  be  observed  in  writing  the  history  of  such 
a  man ;  and  maintains  the  obligjition  of  the  rule  under  which  he 
has  proceeded,  of  explicit  unqualified  truth. 

Tlie  friends  with  whom  Mr.  Coleridge  was  most  associated  in 
his  latter  years,  designing  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  memoir, 
applied  to  Mr.  Cottle,  as  a  person  known  to  have  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  him  in  his  youth,  and  at  intervals  of  the  middle 
stage  of  his  life,  requesting  him  to  furnish  the  materials,  very  de¬ 
fectively  afforded  from  any  other  quarter,  for  that  portion  of  the 
personal  history.  After  a  consideration  of  the  labour  it  would 
cost  to  examine,  select,  digest,  and  illustrate  the  memorials  in 
his  possession,  and  of  the  infelicitous  character  of  much  that  he 
would,  in  conscientious  faithfulness,  have  to  relate,  he  declined 
the  office.  A  renewed  application,  however,  turned  his  thoughts 
again  on  the  subject,  so  as  to  set  his  memory  in  exercise  with  a 
revived  interest,  and  to  induce  him  to  look  into  a  repository  of 
papers  which  had  long  remained  undisturbed.  *  By  degrees  the 
scenes,  and  incidents,  and  sentiments  of  times  long  past,  returned 
so  vividly  on  his  mind,  as  to  bring  him  to  the  determination  of 
VOL.  ir.  L 
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working  into  a  regular  form  hb  recollections  and  written  ma* 
terials. 

But  the  question  arose,  what  kind  of  record  would  be  deemed 
admissible  as  a  part  of  the  work  projected  by  Coleridge’s  execu-  . 
tors.  Would  tliey  be  willing  to  admit  an  unreserved  exposure, 
set  forth  witli  a  particularity  of  circumstances,  of  the  grand  moral 
i^ady  of  the  person  to  be  commemorated?  Finding  there 
would  be  an  insuperable  objection  to  this,  and  regarding  such  im¬ 
partiality  as  essential  to  the  integrity  and  usefulness  of  biography, 
our  author  had  to  choose  whether  to  abandon  the  undertaking, 
after  he  had  employed  considerable  labour  on  it,  or  to  execute  it 
as  a  separate  and  independent  work.  And  by  that  time  he  had 
become  too  much  interested  in  it,  and  had  begun  to  entertain  too 
strong  a  presumption  of  its  possible  usefulness,  to  be  willing  to 
throw  it  finally  out  of  his  hands.  As  he  proceeded  in  his  course 
of  researches  and  recollections,  his  materials  accumulated  so 
much  beyond  his  expectation,  that  a  very  severe  rule  of  exclusion 
must  have  been  applied  to  limit  the  work  to  the  dimensions  first 
designed. 

It  is  most  truly  ‘a  plain  unvarnished  tale.’  And  it  bears  the 
striking  peculiarity  that  a  sincere  and  admiring  friend  has  exhi¬ 
bited  the  dark  and  deplorable,  as  fully  as  the  bright  and  laudable, 
parts  of  the  character.  For  the  author  was  warmly,  almost  en¬ 
thusiastically,  attached  to  Coleridge,  during  the  season  of  their 
personal  intimacy ;  and  has  unalterably  retained  for  him,  since 
Its  cessation,  a  cordially  benevolent  sentiment,  combined  with  tliat 
admiration  of  his  genius  which  was  an  involuntary  tribute,  ren¬ 
dered  independently  of  all  personal  regards. 

He  has  asked  himself  what  is  the  object,  and  what  the  law,  of 
biography.  Why  should  a  formal  exhibition  be  made  of  any 
man’s  life  and  character?  Not  for  mere  amusement;  for  that 
purpose  an  ingenious  fiction  might  do  better.  Not  merely  to 
make  it,  or  keep  it,  known  that  such  a  person  has  existed ;  that  a 
certain  human  conformation  of  qualities  and  faculties,  under  an 
individual  name,  has  had  his  allotment  under  the  sun,  in  assigned 
time  and  place ;  thus  to  stand  recorded  as  one  matter  of  fact 
among  innumerable  others.  We  remember  that  Coleridge  has 
somewhere  pronounced  the  worthlessness  of  bare  facts  (those  of 
biography,  no  doubt,  included),  as  viewed  separately  from  prin¬ 
ciples  and  doctrine. 

The  philosophers  say  that  the  chief,  or  one  of  the  chief,  uses 
of  biography  is  to  assist  the  study  of  human  nature,  as  exempli¬ 
fied  and  illustrated  by  the  particular  specimen,  in  which  we  may 
verify  certain  principles  available  to  a  general  theory.  But  if  so, 
the  specimen  ought  to  be  set  before  us  in  its  plain  reality;  every 
thing  in  its  consistence  distinctly  seen ;  no  artifice  to  modify  its 
nppearance,  by  abstracting  or  disguising  any  of  its  components. 
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falsifying  their  proportions,  or  giving  any  of  them  an  arbitrary 
prominence  or  colour. 

The  same  may  be  said  when  the  moralists  tell  us,  witli  much 
gravity,  that  the  recorded  lives  of  men,  various  in  character, 
situation,  and  course  of  action,  constitute  a  sort  of  theatre,  in 
which  are  represented,  with  far  more  salutary  impressiveness  than 
in  any  didactic  theses  of  reason  or  eloquence,  the  virtues  and 
vices,  in  all  their  forms,  degrees,  mixtures,  causes,  and  conse¬ 
quences.  When  they  tell  us  that  here,  instead  of  dry  abstract 
discourse,  soporific  lecture,  vague  generality,  we  have  morality 
alive,  the  qualities  of  humanity  coming  beiore  us  warm,  embo¬ 
died,  and  in  action,  bearing  with  them  or  on  them  the  ]:^pable 
tokens  of  their  good  and  evil,  uttering  an  earnest  voice  to  deter 
or  persuade,  we  may  justly  require  that  there  be  no  deceptive 
lights  or  shades,  that  nothing  of  importance  be  retained  behind 
the  scenes,  that  there  be  no  management  to  conceal  one  thing 
by  dilating  another,  and  that  the  voices  which  speak  to  us  should 
iajthfully  reveal  all  that  it  may  profit  us  to  know. 

But  tnen  tlie  futility  of  the  larger  portion  of  biography  !  If 
composed  by  writers  ^tant  in  time  or  place,  or  both,  from  the 
persons  to  be  commemorated,  and  without  the  aid  of  memorials  by 
contemporaries  immediately  cognizant  of  the  facts,  it  can  have  little 
of  individual  characteristic  verity.  It  will  probably  be  no  better 
for  resemblance  than  would  be,  for  the  representation  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  form,  a  bust,  of  which  time,  the  elements,  and  accidents, 
have  worn  off  all  tlie  nicer  markings  and  the  distinctness  of  fea¬ 
ture.  If  written  by  a  known  or  suspected  enemy,  it  is  rejected 
of  course.  But  most  commonly  it  is  the  work  ot  friends,  whose 
very  judgment  is  beguiled  even  when  they  mean  to  be  honest ; 
or  who  are  willing  to  excuse  to  themselves  a  conscious  treachery 
to  judgment  in  favour  of  a  person  who  has  possessed  their  affec¬ 
tion  or  respect ;  or,  (a  frequent  case)  whose  vanity  is  seeking  a 
flattering  reflection  on  themselves  from  a  fine  image  set  forth  of  a 
relation,  or  friend,  or  acquaintance,  whom  they  are  ambitious  to 
claim  as  having  been  a  friend;  or,  (also  a  common  case)  who  are 
restless  to  figure  in  authorship,  and  eagerly  seize  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  shine  in  the  pomp  of  such  eulogy  as  would  have  made 
the  subject  himself,  if  he  could  have  anticipated  it,  blush  for 
shame. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  remember  instances  of  having  seen, 
in  the  full  width  of  a  book,  or  the  abridged  space  of  an  oration 
or  obituary,  a  celebration  of  a  person  with  whom  or  with  whose 
character  they  had  been  well  acquainted.  And  when  they 
have  seen  each  good  quality  lauded  without  discrimination  or 
measure,  talents  ma^ified,  hardly  a  peccadillo  acknowledged,  or 
but  just  hinted,  in  the  palliating  protective  neigh bourho^  of  a 
virtue  ;  and  then  have  compart  this  portraiture  with  whdt  they 
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positively  knew  of  the  person,  they  have  been  compelled  to  ex¬ 
claim,  How  worthless  is  pane^ric !  how  faithless  is  biography ! 

The  reader  of  the  present  work  will  go  but  a  little  way  in  it 
before  he  sees  in  how  dilferent  a  manner  the  author  has  performed 
his  office.  Coleridge’s  name  and  character  have  been  too  much 
and  too  long  before  the  public  to  have  any  one  unapprised,  that 
a  wonderful  splendour  of  genius  suffered  a  malignant  moral 
eclipse  during  a  large  portion  of  his  life.  But  the  extent  of 
that  dark  encroachment  will  be  rendered  far  more  distinctly 
apparent  by  this  publication  ;  which  combines  with  an  assemblage 
of  the  facts  obvious  to  the  view  of  spectators,  emphatically  sad 
and  affecting  testimonials  from  the  eminent  unhappy  person 
himself. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  most  humiliating  and  melancholy  spectacle :  a 
mind  at  once  of  vast  comprehension  and  minute  and  exquisite 
perception ;  opulent  in  multifarious  knowledge ;  sympathetic  with 
every  thing  good  and  amiable  ;  ardent  in  admiration  of  the  great, 
the  noble,  the  sublime ;  but  subjected,  enslaved,  degraded,  and 
tormented  by  one  tyrant  habit ;  and  that  habit  formed  on  a  kind 
of  indulgence  of  which  many  persons  may  wonder  how  the  al¬ 
lurement  should  be  so  irresistible ;  especially  when  they  see  how 
severely  it  became  its  own  punishment.  That  punishment  fell  on 
the  conscience  with  even  more  deadly  inHiction  than  on  the  bodily 
frame.  Many  of  the  men  of  talent  who  have  been  the  slaves 
of  vicious  habits  have  lived  under  a  very  lax  conviction,  some  of 
tliem  in  a  disbelief  or  contempt,  of  revealed  religion.  Some  of 
them  who  did  retain  from  their  education  a  certain  thoughtless 
impression  of  its  truth  and  authority,  were  so  ignorant  of  its  na¬ 
ture,  and  so  seldom  reminded  of  it,  that  they  were  but  slightly 
and  transiently  disturbed  by  some  vague  idea,  never  consolidated 
into  faith,  of  the  Christiiui  laws,  the  Supreme  Judge,  and  a  fu¬ 
ture  retribution.  But  Coleridge  was  a  hrm  and  even  zealous  be¬ 
liever  in  Christianity;  an  exercised  theologian;  and,  subsequently 
to  the  early  stage  of  his  inquiries  and  opinions,  held  a  creed  ac¬ 
cordant,  in  the  most  material  points,  with  what  has  been  denomi¬ 
nated  the  evangelic  scheme  or  doctrine.  To  be,  notwithstanding 
a  constant  recognition  of  all  this,  together  with  every  other  re¬ 
monstrant  consideration,  and  under  the  solemn  menaces  which 
such  a  faith  was  incessantly  darting  on  the  soul,  and  with  the 
consciousness,  all  the  while,  of  great  intellectual  power — still  to 
be  the  hope^ss  victim  ot  a  vice  abhorred  while  surrendered  to; 
to  have  it  clinging,  and  gnawing,  and  insatiable;  to  be,  like  Pro¬ 
metheus,  chained  for  the  vulture’s  repast — this  is  truly  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  fraught  with  all  the  powers  ot  tragedy  to  raise  pity  and 
terror.  It  is  but  a  feeble  image  for  comparison  that  is  recalled  to 
us  in  the  description  of  some  tine  fleet  and  powerful  animal,  des¬ 
perately  and  vainly  bounding  and  plunging  over  the  wilderness 
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under  a  leopard  fixed  with  fangs  and  talons  over  its  crest.  The 
appropriate  image  would  be  that  of  a  beautiful  spirit,  closely  and 
relentlessly  pursued,  grappled  at,  poisoned,  and  paralyzed  by  a  de¬ 
mon  from  the  dark  world. 

That  such  a  representation  does  not  exaggerate,  will  be  seen  in 
some  of  the  recitals,  and  certain  of  the  letters  produced  in  these 
volumes. 

A  brief  indication  of  the  very  miscellaneous  contents  may  not 
be  unaccepUible,  though  so  much  has  been  published  concerning 
Coleridge,  and  through  so  many  channels,  since  his  decease,  and 
though  so  many  of  our  readers  will,  no  doubt,  obtain  a  sight  of 
the  book  itself. 

Our  author’s  acquaintance  with  him  began  (about  the  end  of 
1794)  in  connexion  with  a  circumstance  remarkably  adapted  to 
discredit  genius  in  the  estimation  of  plain  prtictical  folk ;  showing 
indeed  that  their  class  is  quite  as  necessary  in  the  world  as  poets 
and  philosophers ;  and  that  genius,  though  disciplined  in  high 
speculation,  may  have  some  time  to  wait  before  becoming  mated 
with  sound  judgment,  or  what  is  conventionally  called  common 
sense.  It  was  well  to  give  an  out-of-the-way  name  (Pantisocracy) 
to  so  curious  a  thing  as  a  scheme,  originated  by  Coleridge,  and 
acceded  to  by  Southey  and  two  other  literary  young  men,  for 
commencing,  in  the  wilds  of  North  America,  a  new  form  of  so¬ 
ciety  and  polity  ;  on  the  principle  of  undivided  property,  labours 
in  common,  unerringly  proportioned  by  willingness  and  ability, 
the  results  equitably  shared  without  question  asked  of  vulgar 
arithmetic ;  in  short  an  experiment  (if  that  be  not  too  sceptical 
a  word)  of  the  purest  theory  of  democratic  equality.  It  was 
presumed  that  this  heati  ideal  of  a  community  would  not  only 
oe  realized  by  the  original  fraternity,  the  patriarchs  of  the 
colony,  but  carried  prosperously  down  through  succeeding  ge¬ 
nerations. 

‘  If  any  difficulties  were  started,  a  profusion  of  words  demonstrated 
the  reasonableness  of  the  whole  design.  The  iMercury  at  these  times 
was  generally  IMr.  Coleridge,  who  ingeniously  parried  every  adverse 
argument,  and,  after  silencing  his  hardy  disputants,  announced  to  tliem 
that  he  was  about  to  write  and  publish  a  quarto  volume  in  defence  of 
Pantisocrasy,  in  which  a  variety  of  arguments  W'ould  be  advanced  in 
defence  of  his  system  too  subtle  and  recondite  to  comport  with  conver¬ 
sation.  It  w'ould  then,  he  said,  liecome  manifest  that  he  was  not  a 
projector,  raw  from  his  cloister,  but  a  cool  calculating  reasoner,  whose 
efforts  and  example  would  secure  to  him  and  his  friends  the  permanent 
gratitude  of  mankind.’  Vol.  I.,  p.  10. 

If  we  w^onder  through  w’hat  coloured  spectacles  the  deliberate 
projectors  of  such  a  scheme  looked  on  mankind,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  leader  was  then,  and  for  a  considerable  time  forward,  ot 
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that  theological  school  which  denies  the  radical  depravity  of  human 
nature,  and  of  the  then  philosophical  school  which  was  sounding 
with  the  jargon  of  its  ‘perfectibility.*  He  was  to  know  better 
in  due  time,  and  has  recorded  his  conviction  in  remarkable  and 
striking  terms. 

The  colonization  scheme  was  not  more  poetical  in  the  prospec¬ 
tive  vision  of  its  felicities  than  in  the  calculation  of  means  for  the 
very  first  movement  in  preparation.  A  ship  was  to  be  freighted 
with  provisions,  implements,  and  all  imaginable  requisites  for 
creating  the  predestined  Eden  (where  there  should  be  no  tempter 
or  fall)  in  the  ‘  waste  how’ling  wilderness.’  And  many  pleasant 
inusings,  no  doubt,  there  w'ere  on  the  gentle  gales  to  w^aft  the 
adventure  across  the  Atlantic ;  and  images  of  the  vista  brightening 
in  fairy  gleams  through  the  gloom  of  an  American  forest.  The 
party  were  drawnng  one  after  another  to  the  rendezvous  at  Bristol, 
in  expectation  of  a  speedy  adieu  to  a  land  most  inhospitable  and 
malignant,  as  it  then  truly  was,  to  all  liberty,  equity,  and  peace. 
But  no  ship  volunteered  its  decks;  no  cargo  collected  sponta¬ 
neously  on  the  quay.  'Fhe  surprising  truth  came  out  that  such 
things  w’ould  obey  no  talisman  but,  plainly,  that  of  money ;  and 
money  there  was  none,  not  even  enough  to  pay  a  few  weeks’  hire  • 
of  the  lodgings  in  w  hich  the  party  were  expecting  the  hour  to 
go  on  board  the  Argo. 

I'he  design  w^as,  how’ever,  to  be  prosecuted  at  all  events ;  and, 
as  some  expedient  must  be  thougnt  of  for  ‘raising  the  wind,* 
w'hich  should  first  blow  the  vessel  to  the  point  of  embarkation, 
and  then  over  the  ocean,  an  available  resource  was  suggested  in 
the  delivery  of  courses  of  lectures,  on  moral,  political,  and  theo¬ 
logical  subjects,  by  Coleridge,  and  on  some  departments  of 
history  by  ^uthey.  'I'he  prospectuses  are  here  given ;  and  the 
width  of  the  field  undertaken  to  be  surveyed,  and  the  curiosity 
and  difficulty  of  some  of  the  topics,  afford  a  presumptive  proof 
of  very  extensive  reading  and  study— unless  we  should  suspect 
there  might  be  somew  hat  too  much  of  the  self-sufficiency  of  youth. 
They  obtained,  however,  the  approbation  and  applause  of  their 
auditors.  The  political  tone  of  the  lectures  was  in  declared  total 
hostility  to  the  spirit  and  measures  of  the  government.  Mr.  Pitt 
WTis  the  object  of  execration. 

rhere  wiis  an  early  indication  of  one  of  the  failings  so  disas¬ 
trous  through  subsequent  life,  in  the  circumstance  that  Coleridge, 
having  requested  and  obtained  Southey*s  consent  that  he  should 
give  one  ot  the  lectures  set  dowm  in  the  scheme  of  the  latter,  and 
being  accordingly  announced  for  the  splendid  theme  of  ‘  The 
Rise,  Progress,  and  Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,*  just  troubled 
himself  no  farther  about  it. 

At  the  usual  hour  the  room  was  thronged.  The  moment  for  com¬ 
mencement  arrived.  Xo  lecturer  appeared.  Patience  w'as  preserved 
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for  a  quarter,  for  half  an  hour — but  still  no  Lecturer.  At  length  it 
was  communicated  to  the  impatient  assembly  '  that  a  circumstance  ex. 
oeedingly  to  be  regretted,  would  prevent  Mr.  C.  giving  his  lecture  that 
evening.’  Some  few  present  learned  the  truth ;  but  the  major  part 
retired  under  the  impression  that  ^Ir.  C.  had  either  broken  his  leg,  or 
that  some  severe  family  ailliction  might  have  occurred.  His  rather 
habituiU  absence  of  mind,  with  the  little  importance  he  generally  at¬ 
tached  to  engagements,  renders  it  likely  that,  at  this  very  time,  he 
might  have  been  found  composedly  smoking  his  pipe,  and  lost  in  pro¬ 
found  musings  on  his  divine  Susquehannah.’  ib.,  p.  38. 

It  is  not  explained  exactly  by  what  gradation  of  time  and  re¬ 
flection  the  Pantisocratic  passion  ebbed  away.  Coleridge  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  remained  the  longest  afloat,  and  the  last  to  be 
stranded.  He  reproached  with  bitterness  his  chief  associate’s  un¬ 
faithfulness,  as  he  charged  it,  to  what  he  had  regarded  as  almost 
a  religious  league  and  covenant 

He  had  written  divers  short  poetical  pieces,  which,  under  the 
pressure  for  money,  were  brought  into  ne^ociation  Mith  Mr. 
Cottle,  at  that  time  a  bookseller  and  publisher,  who  is  quite 
justified  in  mentioning  the  liberal  proposals  which  he  voluntarily 
made  to  terms  of  puolication.  While  the  friendly  allowance 
to  draw  the  money  as  wanted,  previously  to  furnishing  the  sti¬ 
pulated  compositions  to  the  printer  was  promptly  acted  upon,  the 
article  came  not  to  hand  but  through  a  tedious  succession  of 
delays,  promises,  and  excuses  for  non-fulfilment,  which  no 
publisher  less  kind  and  personally  attached  would  have  to¬ 
lerated. 

In  1795  Coleridge  married,  and  betook  himself  to  a  rural 
cottage,  ‘  on  the  banks  of — the  Susquehannah  ? — no,  the  Severn,* 
at  Clevedon,  a  pleasant  abode,  in  a  humble  style ;  but  which,  his 
biographer  says,  did  not  withhold  his  imagination  from  fondly 
prolonging  its  revels  in  the  regions  of  that  same  Susquehannah. 
As  to  certmn  matters,  indispensable,  on  either  side  of  the  globe, 
how  commodiously  the  poetic  imagination  could  leave  them  out 
of  account,  and  leave  its  possessor  to  be  surprised  at  being  called 
upon  to  hear  and  write  their  uncouth  names,  is  shown  by  a  mis¬ 
sive,  soon  received  by  Mr.  Cottle,  in  Bristol,  containing  a  list, 
dictated  of  course  by  nb  domestic  companion,  of  divers  culinary 
utensils,  and  articles  for  immediate  and  daily  consumption,  which 
he  requested  hb  friend  to  procure  and  send  without  delay,  as 
things  of  which  none  of  the  Muses  had  beforehand  signified  the 
necessity.  They  were  conveyed  to  him  with  a  speed  and  co¬ 
piousness  which  might  remind  him  of  the  obsequious  genii  in 
some  Arabian  tale. 

At  this  point  the  ^  Recollections’  turn  off  from  Coleridge,  into 
a  long  miscellaneous  discussion*  relating,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
a  sanguine,  mercurial,  more  than  half-crazed,  young  man,  of  the 
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name  of  Gilbert,  a  fanatical  devotee  to  astrology,  and  one  of  the 
party  for  the  Susquehannah ;  a  cariosity  worth  a  passing  notice ; 
but  the  sample  of  whose  hallucinations,  ^ven  in  the  Appendix, 
might  have  been  spared.  The  almost  forgotten  name  of  Mrs. 
Yearsley  is  recalled,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating,  to  a  consi¬ 
derable  degree,  an  extraordinary,  if  not  perfectly  amiable  woman, 
from  the  unqualified  condemnation  of  the  panegyrists  of  Hannah  I 

More ;  whose  conduct,  beyond  all  doubt  benevolently  intended,  j 

did  certainly  savour  very  considerably  of  the  aristocratic  spirit. 

We  are  not  aware  whether  there  has  been  elsewhere  so  particular 
an  account  of  the  flagrant  tyranny  of  a  profligate  set  of  domestics 
by  whom,  from  a  strange  and  culpable  want  of  resolution,  Mrs. 

M.  suffered  herself  to  be  oppressed  and  almost  insulted,  and  her 
income  to  be  wasted,  during  several  years  of  her  later  life ;  and 
her  final  escjipe  from  whom,  in  abandoning  her  favourite  residence, 
was  judged  to  require  the  attendance  of  a  party  of  her  friends  to 
save  her  from  some  outrage  of  abuse. 

Family  affection  must  be  the  admitted  plea  for  the  author’s 
desire  to  give  a  marked  distinction  to  his  brother  Amos.  In 
connexion  with  this  notice  there  is  a  kind  of  parenthesis,  extended 
through  many  pages ;  which  we  regret  that  Mr.  C.  had  not  been 
advised  to  omit.  It  is  an  elaborate  argument,  in  a  long  series  of 
counts,  to  repel  and  requite  a  rude  assailment  of  himself  and  his 
brother  by  Lord  Byron,  when  rnnning-a-muck  among  his  literary 
ctm temporaries,  in  a  juvenile  satire.  As  against  him  such  a  thing 
is  labour  thrown  away.  Nobody,  but  the  party  aggrieved,  will 
tiike  the  trouble  to  think  or  care  about  the  question  of  justice  or 
wrong  in  the  random  or  spiteful  rigs  of  a  witty  lampooner.  The 
amusement  afforded  by  his  hits  and  bites  is  not  neutralized  by 
any  conviction  of  their  malice.  The  wiser  way  is  to  let  it  all 
alone.  It  would  be  little  better  than  ludicrous  to  go  into  a  grave 
arraignment,  on  a  particular  point,  of  so  wild  and  reckless  a  spirit 
as  Lord  B. ;  delighted  with  his  power  of  indiscriminate  annoy¬ 
ance,  and  doubly  delighted  as  he  would  have  been,  and  as  his 
wholesale  admirers  >vill  be,  to  see  that  annoyance  tell  in  the  irri¬ 
tation  of  its  object.  As  well  might  you  prosecute  in  a  court  of 
law  H.  B.,  the  clever  caricaturist  A  laboured  defensive  and  re¬ 
active  traverse  of  an  old  ground  of  offence,  while  it  will  leave  the 
satirist’s  nettles  just  where  they  were,  will  but  expose  the  indis¬ 
cretion  of  needlessly  handling  them  again ;  as  also  some  defect 
of  pliilosophy  in  retaining  so  long  the  irritation  of  the  first  con¬ 
tact  We  hope  that,  in  the  probable  event  of  a  new  edition, 
the  author  will  be  induced  to  exclude  the  pages  in  question,  to- 
getlier  w’ith  the  verses  recited  from  his  *  Lxpostiilatory  Epistle,’ 
printed  many  years  since. 

Returning  to  Coleridge,  we  find  him  willing,  for  a  short  time, 
to  fancy  himself  happy.  But  very  soon  divers  inconveniences. 
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partly  of  the  locality,  and  partly  created  by  his  own  temperament 
and  habits,  grew  to  a  fatal  competition  with  tlie  roses  that  in¬ 
vested  the  cottage,  the  salubrious  air,  the  rural  and  marine 
scenery,  and  the  connubial  felicity.  There  was  a  longing  for  the 
excitements,  the  varieties,  the  libraries,  the  convivial  talking- 
parties,  the  admiring  listeners,  the  opportunities  for  figuring,  of 
the  great  town.  Accordingly  he  is  transferred,  after  a  tew  weeks, 
to  close  apartments,  amidst  the  smoke,  and  bustle,  and  noise  of 
Bristol.  Here  he  was  to  set  himself  to  the  real  working  business 
of  completing  his  volume  of  poems.  And  what  a  grievance  was 
the  task,  and  what  a  mortification  to  fail  of  the  promised  per¬ 
formance,  is  curiously  illustrated  in  a  letter  written  on  being  in¬ 
formed  that,  while  he  was  out  of  the  house,  a  note  (returned 
unopened)  had  come  from  Mr.  Cottle ;  which,  being  in  fact  only 
a  friendly  invitation  to  dinner  to  meet  one  of  his  admirers,  his 
conscience  had  read,  unseen,  as  a  remonstrance  against  his  dila¬ 
toriness. 

My  dear  Sir, 

*  It  is  my  duty  and  business  to  tliank  God  for  all  his  dispensations, 
and  to  believe  them  the  best  possible ;  but,  indeed,  I  think  I  should 
have  been  more  thankful  if  he  had  made  me  a  journeyman  shoemaker, 
instead  of  ‘  an  author  by  trade.*  I  have  left  my  friends ;  I  have  left 
j)lenty  ;  I  have  left  that  ease  which  would  have  secured  a  literary  im¬ 
mortality,  and  have  enabled  me  to  give  the  public  works,  conceived  in 
moments  of  inspiration,  and  polished  with  leisurely  solicitude ;  and, 

alas  !  for  what  have  1  left  them  ?  for - ,  who  deserted  me  in  the 

hour  of  distress,  and  for  a  scheme  of  virtue  impracticable  and  ro¬ 
mantic  !  So  1  am  forced  to  write  for  bread  !  write  tlie  flights  of  poetic 
enthusiasm  when  every  minute  1  am  hearing  a  groan  from  my  wife. 
Groans,  and  complaints,  and  sickness !  The  present  hour  1  am  in  a 
quickset  hedge  of  embarrassment,  and  whichever  way  I  turn  a  thorn 
runs  into  me !  The  future  is  cloud  and  thick  darkness.  Poverty, 
perhaps,  and  the  thin  faces  of  them  that  want  bread  looking  up  to  me! 
Nor  is  this  all.  My  happiest  moments  for  composition  are  broken  in 
upon  by  the  reflection  that  I  must  make  haste.  I  am  too  late  !  I  am 
already  months  behind !  I  have  received  my  pay  beforehand.  O 
wayward  and  desultory  spirit  of  genius !  Ill  canst  thou  brook  a  task¬ 
master  !  The  tenderest  touch  from  the  hand  of  obligation  wounds  me 
like  a  scourge  of  scorpions  !*  ib.,  p.  141. 

From  his  appointed  biographers  there  will  be  expected  a  plain 
statement  respecting  the  advantages,  position,  and  prospects 
which  he  here  represents  himself,  without  any  sign  of  conscious 
blame,  to  have  sacrificed.  From  the  pecuniary  difficulties  which 
so  embittered  his  lot,  and  were  relieved  only  by  strangers  casually 
become  friends,  occasion  is  taken  by  Mr. Cottle  to  reflect  in  terms  of 
strong  reproach,  though  without  pointing  distinctly  to  individuals, 
on  the  unworthy  conduct  of  Coleridge’s  family,  in  neglecting. 
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casting  off,  such  a  man  from  their  care  and  kindness.  It  is  known 
that  in  his  letters,  written  to  one  friend  especially,  too  confidential 
for  publication,  he  expressed  himself  with  bitterness  of  sorrow 
and  indignation  on  this  subject. 

The  urgency  of  his  cfrcumstances  stimulated  his  prolific  faculty 
of  projecting.  One  literary  phantasm  after  another  presented 
itself,  and  perhaps  stayed  long  enough  to  take  the  form  of  a 
*  Prospectus’  before  it  vanished.  The  project,  however,  ot  ‘  The 
Watchman*  was  actively  carried  into  experiment;  a  weekly  pam¬ 
phlet  of  two  sheets,  ‘  intended  to  supply  at  once  the  places  of  a 
Review,  Newspaper,  and  Annual  Register.*  He  could  persuade 
himself,  notwithstanding  his  convicted  impotence  of  will,  his 
many  procrastinations,  and  his  horror  of  the  bondage  of  working 
against  time,  that  he  should  punctually  by  the  week  furnish  forth 
a  highly-rectified  preparation  of  fact,  speculation,  and  fancy ;  an 
elixir  which,  as  he  might  not  unlikely  have  expressed  it,  should 
intellectually  vitalize  that  portion  of  time. 

Successful  exertions  of  his  friends  to  obtain  subscribers  in 
Bristol  started  him  in  good  spirits  on  the  tour  among  the  midland 
great  towns,  so  humorously  narrated  in  his  Biographia  Literaria ; 
and  here  additionally  described  in  seven  sprightly  letters  to 
his  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Wade.**  Notwithstanding  some  snubs 
from  vulgar  ignorance,  and  the  dry  selfishness  of  trade,  it  was  a 
gratifying  career.  Such  a  shining,  dazzling,  blazing  display  of  , 
eloquence  had  not.  as  the  newspapers  say,  when  telling  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  storms  and  floods,  ‘  been  witnessed  by  the  oldest  inha¬ 
bitant.’  Subscriptions  came  so  thick  and  fast  as  to  raise  his  list 
to  a  thousand.  Perhaps  the  admirers  of  his  colloquial  exhibitions  ^ 
really  imagined  that  so  much  fine  speculation  expanded  over  a 
succession  of  mornings  and  long  evenings,  could  and  would  be 
concentrated  to  a  quintessence,  that  all  this  radiance  would  con¬ 
verge  to  a  focus,  in  a  matter  of  an  hour’s  reading  per  week.  A 
few’  weeks’  experiment  broke  up  the  delusion  on  both  sides. 
Each  fourpenny  patron  complained  that  the  thing  had  failed  in 
iust  that  particular  quality  wnich  he  had  reckoned  upon  ;  one  al¬ 
leged,  probably  with  great  truth,  that  ‘  his  boys  did  not  improve 
much  under  it;’  subscribers  fell  off  rapidly;  many  of  them  in 
too  dignified  a  mood  of  displeasure  to  pay  for  what  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  ;  and  the  Watchman  closed  at  the  tenth  number ;  with  a 
loss  on  the  adveiivure,  w’hich  w’as  borne,  for  the  greater  part,  by 


*  A  part  of  one  of  them,  however,  is  in  effect  of  the  darkest  possible  cha- 
mcter,  ns  relating'  his  conversation  w’ith  a  very  learned  and  scientific  Atheist 
(a  Pr.  Ih»rwin),  who  ‘  boasted  that  he  had  never  read  one  book  in  favour  of 
Mich  stuff  (the  evidences  of  the  existence  of  a  Ood,  and  of  revealed  reli- 
*  gion),  but  that  he  had  read  all  the  works  of  Infidels.’ 
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Mr.  Cottle,  who  had  rendered  the  most  assiduous  services  in  the 
most  disinterested  spirit 

The  addiction  of  so  eloquent  a  man  to  the  Socinian  school 
raised  a  question  (dubious  on  account  of  his  notorious  political 
opinions)  of  drawing  him  into  its  service  in  the  pulpit  He  would 
have  had  little  inclination  to  so  formal  and  ecclesiastical  an  office, 
separateV  from  the  necessity  of  some  certain  means  of  support 
He  was,  however,  induced  to  make  an  experiment ;  and  Mr.  C. 
has  given  a  vastly  curious  description  (the  humour  of  it  mingled 
with  regret)  of  his  first  two  appearances,  made  in  uncanonical 
guLse,  in  a  l^einian  meeting-house  in  Bath.  The  first  sermon 

Cved  to  be  no  other  than  a  lecture  on  the  Corn  Laws,  which  he 
previously  delivered  in  Bristol ;  the  second,  addressed  to  an 
auditory  of  seventeen  persons,  men,  women,  and  children  (that 
is,  to  as  many  of  them  as  did  not  Ring  open  the  pew  doors  and 
bolt  before  the  conclusion),  was  a  recapitulation  of  an  old  lecture 
in  reprobation  of  the  Hair  Powder  Tax.  He  did  afterwards,  in 
1798,  go  on  probation  for  the  pastoral  office  at  Shrewsbury;  but 
was  happy  to  be  rescued  from  the  vocation  by  the  intervention 
of  Messrs.  Wedgwood,  proposing  to  settle  on  him  an  annuity  of 
£150. 

After  finding  that  the  world  thought  it  could  take  care  of  it¬ 
self  without  a  Watchman,  he  removed  to  a  small  house  at  Stowey, 
with  the  addition  to  his  family  of  a  son,  and  an  amiable  young 
liteniry  friend  of  the  name  of  Lloyd,  who  had  solicited  to  become 
domesticated  with  him,  and  brought  some  addition  to  his  scanty 
and  precarious  means.  A  gleam  of  happiness  on  this  new  abode 
— ‘wife,  bratling,  and  self  remarkably  well;'  neighbours  intelli¬ 
gent,  loved,  and  loving ;  even  the  Muses  disposed  to  renew  their 
coquetry — proved  only  the  morning  of  a  darkening  day.  Dread 
of  inevitable  and  remediless  poverty  is  assigned  by  the  bic^prapher 
as  the  chief  immediate  cause  of  the  prostration  of  spirit,  de¬ 
scribed  in  several  letters  to  himself.  ‘  A  sort  of  calm  hopeless- 
‘  ness  diffuses  itself  over  my  heart  Every  mode  of  life  which 
‘  has  promised  me  bread  and  cheese  has  been,  one  after  another, 
‘  torn  away  from  me.  But  God  remains.'  A  reference,  in  the 
same  letter,  to  Milton  and  Epic  poetry,  betraved  that  he  was 
haunted  by  ‘  lofty  imaginings'  (as  he  expresses  it)  of  some  high 
station  which  he  might,  perhaps,  under  auspicious  circumstances, 
have  attained  in  the  same  intellectual  region.  But  if  it  be  a 
correct  inventory  that  he  sets  forth  of  the  materials  and  apparatus, 
prerequisite  to  genius  for  going  to  work  on  an  Epic  poem,  he 
might  have  the  consolation  to  his  vanity  that  what  he  was  not 
destined  to  accomplish  never  will  be  achieved  by  any  other,  to 
the  end  of  time. 

‘  I  shotild  not  think  of  devoting  less  than  twenty  years  to  an  lipic 
poem.  Ten  years  to  collect  matcmls  and  warm  my  mind  with 
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univenwil  science.  I  would  be  a  tolerable  mathematician.  1  would 
thoroughly  understand  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  optics  and  astronomy, 
botany,  metallurgy,  f(»ssili8m,  chemistry,  geology,  anatomy,  medicine, 
then  the  mind  of  man,  then  the  minds  of  men,  in  all  travels,  voyages, 
and  histories.  So  I  would  spend  ten  years  ;  the  next  five  in  the  com- 
jKJsition  of  the  jwem  ;  and  the  last  five  in  the  correction  of  it.  So 
would  I  write ;  haply  not  unhearing  of  that  divine  and  nightly- whis¬ 
pering  voice,  which  speaks  to  mighty  minds  of  predestinated  garlands, 
starry  and  unwithering.*  ib.,p.  192. 

Not  to  notice  the  absurdity  of  supposing  any  mortal  man  thus 
to  possess  himself  (in  ten  years,  too  !)  of  all  things  in  heaven  and 
in  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  it  may  be  surmised  that  if  he  had 
conquered  this  grand  totality,  he  would  seek  in  vain  for  a  subject 
that  could  avail  itself  of  the  cyclopaedic  accumulation  ;  and  also 
that  his  genius  would  be  too  much  attenuated  and  absorbed 
among  so  chaotic  a  w  orld  of  substances  to  issue  forth,  at  the  word 
of  command,  in  one  impetuous  brilliant  emanation.  Many  va¬ 
rious  substances  may,  certainly,  be  made  collectively  the  materials 
for  a  great  fire;  but  our  poet’s  scheme,  of  taxing  every  ele¬ 
ment,  looks  like  an  ambitious  anticipation,  in  figure,  of  that  last 
fire  which  will  take  all  things  for  its  fuel,  and  name  from  every 
thing. 

By  the  way  w'e  may  notice  one  deficiency  of  the  poetic  tem¬ 
perament  in  Coleridge.  He  seemed  to  feel  no  interest  in  the 
material  monuments  and  vestiges  of  antiquity  which  can  carry 
the  mind  back  into  a  solemn  and  mysterious  converse  with  ages 
and  races  of  the  earlier  w  orld.  Mr.  C.  mentions  that  when  once 
in  York,  and  having  occasion  to  go  for  some  inquiry  after  a  com¬ 
panion  to  the  Minster,  he  did  not  care  to  enter,  or  look  into,  or 
apparently  look  at  the  magnificent  edifice.  As  a  much  more  re¬ 
markable  instance,  it  is  recollected  that,  in  a  conversation  which 
turned  on  his  sojourn  in  Italy,  he  was  asked  about  Pompeii ; 
when,  to  the  surprise  of  the  querist,  he  said  that  he  had  never 
been  much  interested  by  objects  of  that  kind  ;  the  answer  being 
given  with  a  brevity  and  indiflference  which  left  it  to  be  inferred 
(w’e  know  not  w’hether  correctly)  that  he  had  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  visit  that  most  impressive  scene.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  would  have  been  affected  with  an  awd*ul  sentiment  at  sight  of 
the  stupendous  structures  wdiich  retain  to  the  mind  a  kind  of 
spectral  presence  of  ancient  Egypt. 

I  Extracts  of  a  correspondence  with  the  biographer,  during  the 

I  residence^  at^  Stowey,  make  an  amusing  exposure  of  his  toils  and 

perplexities  in  the  endeavour  to  do  just  the  right  thing  in  literary 
manufiicture.  It  might  bespeak  the  candour,  but  wall,  w’e  are 
afraid,  be  fully  as  likely  to  excite  the  ridicule,  of  ordinary 
readers,  to  see  wdiat  mortal  trouble  there  is  in  the  adjustment  of 
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fessing,  with  chagrin,  that  he  had  maintained  ^  a  hundred  ’  hard 
conflicts  to  displace,  and  replace,  a  single  refractory  participle — 
and  been  beaten.  No  wonder  that  obstinate  factions,  and  en¬ 
trenched  abuses,  in  the  political  state,  should  be  so  difficult  to  be 
overturned,  when  tliese  sinners  of  syllables  can  defy  the  best 
efforts  of  the  strongest  hand  for  reform.  If  this  seem  going 
very  far  out  of  the  way  to  force  a  parallel,  we  have  only  to  say 
it  is  suggested  by  the  references  to  the  state  of  the  nation  which 
Coleridge  himself  intermixed  with  these  exercitations  of  minute 
criticism.  For  example : 

'  Public  affairs  are  in  strange  confusion.  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall 
prove,  at  least,  as  good  a  prophet  as  bard.  O,  doomed  to  fall,  my 
country !  enslaved  and  vile  !  But  may  God  make  me  a  foreboder  of 
evil  never  to  come.* — ib.,  p.  232. 

Again : 

i 

*  Oh !  into  what  a  state  have  the  scoundrels  brought  this  devoted 
kingdom.  If  the  House  of  Commons  would  but  melt  down  their  faces, 
it  would  greatly  assist  the  copper  currency — we  should  have  brass 
enough.’ — p.  240. 

The  narrative,  on  to  the  time  of  his  departure  for  Germany, 
is  made  up  of  anecdotes,  little  adventures,  notes,  and  letters  blend¬ 
ing  criticism  and  philosophy  with  witticisms,  quips,  and  puns ; 
the  unprosperous  commencement  of  Wordsworth’s  literary  career; 
and  quarrels  among  poetical  and  therefore  irritable  (?)  friends. 
From  a  casual  mention  of  the  notorious  Rev.  Sir  Herbert  Croft, 
so  unfortunately  admitted  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  his  substitute  for 
writing  about  Young  in  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  Mr.  C.  takes 
occasion  to  relate  the  obtrusive  proceeding  of  that  clerical  charla¬ 
tan  in  the  affair  of  Chatterton’s  Poems,  and  his  base  conduct  to 
that  extraordinary,  ill-principled,  and  ill-fated  literary  adventurer’s 
family.  There  is  the  pleasant  incident  of  Coleridge’s  falling  in 
with  a  woman  who  asked  if  he  knew  one  Coleridge;  on  his 
replying  that  he  had  heard  of  such  person,  she  showered  every 
abuse  within  the  compass  of  her  vocabulary  on  ‘  that  vile  Jacobin 
villain,’  for  having  corrupted  and  wiled  away  a  young  man  of  her 
parish,  of  the  name  of  Burnet.  He  so  ‘won  her  heart,’  he  says, 
by  his  manner  of  listening,  and  exclaiming  ‘  dear  me,’  that  his 
good  nature  made  him  forego  the  pleasure  of  creating  a  fine 
dramatic  surprise  by  telling  her  that  he  w^as  the  man. 

Though  it  be  a  curious  and  amusing,  it  is  a  disconsolate  review, 
of  the  history  up  to  this  period  (of  his  going  to  Germany).  A 
man  of  such  rare  talents  and  accomplishments,  in  the  energy  of 
youtli,  with  the  well-spring  in  his  soul  of  all  vigorous  and  aspir¬ 
ing  thoughts,  thrown  on  the  world  (by  himself,  as  he  said,)  for  ^ 
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course  perfectly  erratic;  witliout  destination,  without  friends  but 
by  aocidewt,  or  any  but  the  most  precarious  means  of  support, 
till  the  annuity  from  the  Wedg^e woods;  his  imap^ination  be* 
witched  into  a  scheme  in  all  ways  and  degrees  Utopian  *,  a  most 
imprudent  marriage — imprudent,  we  mean,  on  any  consideration 
of  pecuniary  competence ;  the  habits  of  a  ‘  chartered  libertine  * 
from  every  thing  like  method,  regularity,  and  punctuality;  a 
fertility  of  transitory  projects,  rising  like  bubbles  through  a 
disturbed  fluid,  to  break  and  vanish  into  the  atmosphere ;  irksome 
shifts  to  get  over  the  month  or  the  week ;  changes  of  residence ; 
the  tenour  of  life  broken  by  excursions,  jaunts  of  amusement, 
rambles  and  wanderings  with  no  sufficient  object,  and  apparently 
prompted  very  much  by  pure  restlessness ;  sudden  starts  away, 
at  the  slightest  touch  ot  accident,  from  employments  or  engage¬ 
ments;  diminutive  occasional  compositions  sought  out  and  ga¬ 
thered,  with  an  impatient  task-work  for  making  up  their  defi¬ 
ciency  of  quantity  to  fill  a  small  volume,  as  a  temporary  resource; 
and  all  tliis  while  the  undefined  idea  of  something  great  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  in  possibility,  and  an  indignant  feeling  against  adverse 
fate,  with  no  great  severity  of  reflection,  as  it  would  seem,  on  his 
own  defects  as  partly,  at  least,  the  real  evil  under  which  he  was 
suffering. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  just  to  observ'e,  that  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  say  what  he  should  or  might  have  done,  as  to  reproach 
him  for  the  faults  which  w'ent  so  far  to  frustrate  his  good  inten¬ 
tions.  Hut  let  us  suppose  him,  by  the  time  that  the  American 
fantasy  had  gone  off,  coming  to  a  resolute  stand;  compelling 
himself  to  a  aeliberate  consideration  of  what  w^as  practicable  and 
eligible,  for  his  talents  and  in  his  circumstances ;  determined  to 
concentrate  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  on  a  selected  object ; 
denyuig  himself  that  social  dissipation  in  which  he  squandered 
his  mental  W’ealth  and  his  time;  peremptory  with  himself  to 
forego  the  vanity  of  temporary  display,  for  the  production  of 
what  should  be  a  permanent  honour;  carefully  economising  the 
means,  though  narrow’^,  which  the  respect  and  admiration  of  such 
a  man,  so  employed,  would  not  have  suffered  to  fail  him,  w^hile  in 
a  progress  toward  public  patronage — suppose  thus  much ;  and 
he  might  have  raised  on  this  tract  of  his  time  some  substantial 
and  elaborated  monument  of  his  genius,  instead  of  leaving  it,  as 
now  beheld,  a  comparatively  desolate  scene  of  small  operations 
and  almrtive  plans ;  showing,  indeed,  that  a  capable  power  has 
been  there,  but  too  desultory  and  vagrant  to  do  itself  justice. 

h  rom  the  period  of  Coleridge’s  departure  for  Germany,  toward 
the  end  of  1798,  to  the  close  of  our  author’s  communications  with 
him  iu  1815,  he  comes  in  view'  only  at  interv^als.  The  plan 
of  the  work  being  cast  to  comprise  notices  of  other  individuals, 
ot  w'kom  JSouthey  is  conspicuous,  we  have  several  sprightly  and 
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satirical  letters  to  Mr.  Cottle  from  him  at  Lisbon ;  descriptive  of 
manners  ;  of  a  filth  which  beats  hollow  that  of  the  Yahoos ;  and  of 
a  superstition,  which  might  raise  a  question  in  what  sense  reason 
is  an  essential  property  of  human  nature.  For  a  sample  of  the 
last: 

*  To-night  I  shall  see  the  procession  of  *  Our  Lord  of  the  Passion/ 
This  image  is  a  very  celebrated  one  ;  and  with  great  reason ;  for  one 
night  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  St.  Roque's  church,  and  there  they 
would  not  admit  him.  After  this  he  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the 
town,  to  the  church  of  St.  Grace,  and  there  they  took  him  in :  but  e 
dispute  now  arose  between  the  two  churches,  to  which  the  image  be¬ 
longed,  whether  to  the  church  which  he  first  chose,  or  to  the  church 
that  first  chose  him.  The  matter  was  compromised.  One  church  has 
him,  and  the  other  fetches  him  for  their  processions,  and  he  sleeps 
with  the  latter  the  night  preceding.  The  better  mode  for  deciding  it 
had  been,  to  place  the  ^ntleman  between  both,  and  let  him  walk  to 
which  he  liked  best.  What  think  you  of  this  story  being  believed  in 
1796 ! ! !  Vol.  II.,  p.  10. 

The  acquaintance  commenced  with  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  H.) 
Davy  might  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  red-letter  days  in  the  re¬ 
cord  of  Coleridge *s  life ;  since  he  has  somewhere  said,  at  some 
late  date  if  we  remember,  that  he  had  never  known  but  two  great 
men,  Wordsworth  and  Davy ;  an  exclusion  pronounced  on  the 
strength  of  some  rather  fanciful  canon,  we  should  think,  consi¬ 
dering  how  many  distinguished  men  he  had  known,  less  or  more. 
Mr.  Cottle,  who  had  the  gratification  of  introducing  them  to  each 
other,  mentions  a  perilous  hazard  that  Davy’s  splendid  course 
had  never  been  run.  In  what  may  be  denominated  the  desperate 
enthusiasm  of  science,  he  inhaled,  deliberately  and  progres¬ 
sively,  such  a  quantity,  in  the  way  of  experiment,  of  one  of  the 
noxious  gases,  that  his  life  was  within  a  trifle  of  being  extin- 

fuished.  How  truly  he  estimated  Coleridge,  in  his  power  and 
is  infirmity,  appears  from  the  following  passages,  in  letters  to 
their  early  and  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Poole,  of  the  date  of  1803  and 
1808. 

*  Coleridge  has  left  London  for  Keswick.  During  his  stay  in  town 
I  saw  him  seldomer  than  usual ;  when  1  did  see  him,  it  was  generally 
in  the  midst  of  large  companies,  where  he  is  the  image  of  power  and 
activity.  His  eloquence  is  unimpaired;  perha])8  it  is  softer  and 
stronger.  His  will  is  less  than  ever  commensurate  with  his  ability. 
Brilliant  images  of  greatness  float  upon  his  mind,  like  images  of  the 
morning  clouds  on  the  waters.  Their  forms  are  changed  by  the  mo. 
tion  of  the  waves ;  they  are  agitated  by  every  breeze,  and  modified  by 
every  sun-beam.  He  talked  in  the  course  of  an  hour  of  beginning 
three  works .  What  talent  does  he  not  waste  in  forming 
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viHions,  sublime^  but  unconnected  with  the  real  world  !  I  have  looked 
to  his  efforts  as  the  efforts  of  a  creating  being  ;  but  as  yet  he  has  not 

laid  the  foundation  for  the  new  world  of  intellectual  forms . 

His  mind  is  a  wilderness,  in  which  the  cedar  and  the  oak,  which  might 
aspire  to  the  skies,  are  stunted  in  their  growth  by  underwood,  thorns, 
briars,  and  parasitical  plants.  With  the  most  exalted  genius,  sensitive 
heart,  and  enlightened  mind,  he  will  be  the  victim  of  want  of  order, 
precision,  and  regularity.  I  cannot  think  of  him  without  experiencing 
the  mingled  feelings  of  admiration,  regard,  and  pity.* — ib.,  p.  72. 

To  Mr.  Davy  and  our  author  he  told  the  curious  story  of  his 
having,  when  a  Cambridge  collegian,  and  in  consequence  of  a 
young  woman’s  rejection  of  his  addresses,  run  away  to  enlist  as  a 
tidier,  under  the  name  of  Silas  Tomken  Cumberbatch.  In  the 
most  perfect  character  of  farce  the  tale  relates  his  tumbling  feats 
of  horsemanship  ;  the  jokes  of  his  comrades  on  his  incorrigible  ap¬ 
titude  in  that  way ;  his  transfer  to  the  office  of  attending  the 
sick ;  his  manner  of  amusing  them  and  the  convalescents  by  the 
recital  of  facts  of  ancient  history,  some  of  which  they  believed 
and  admired,  some  of  which  they  discredited  and  laughed  at. 
The  oddest  occurrence  in  the  whole  affair  is  thus  related ; 


‘  He  had  betm  placed  as  a  sentinel  at  the  door  of  a  ball-room,  ur  some 
public  place  of  resort,  when  tw'o  of  his  officers,  passing  in,  stopped  for 
a  moment,  near  Mr.  C.,  talking  about  Euripides,  two  lines  from  whom 
one  of  them  repeated.  At  the  sound  of  Greek  the  sentinel  instinc¬ 
tively  turned  his  ear,  w’hen  he  said,  with  all  deference,  touching  his 
lofty  cap,  '  I  hope  your  honour  will  excuse  me,  but  the  lines  you  have 
repeated  are  not  quite  accurately  cited  ;  these  are  the  lines,’  when  he 
gave  them  in  their  more  correct  form.  '  Besides,’  said  INIr.  C.,  ^instead 
of  being  in  Euripides,  the  lines  w'ill  be  found  in  the  second  antistrophe 
of  the  (Edipus  of  Sophocles.’  ‘  Why,  who  the  d —  are  you  ?’  said  the 
officer,  ‘  old  Faustus  ground  young  again  ?*  ‘lam  only  your  honour’s 
humble  sentinel,*  said  IMr.  C.,  again  touching  his  cap.’ — ib.,  p.  57. 


his  comrades,  w’ho  took  him  for  a  queer  compound  of  booby  and 
conjuror.  How'  he  \vas  treated  by  his  friends  wdien  they  traced 
him  out  and  restored  him  to  his  college,  is  not  told ;  but  it  w’ould 
not  be  an  unlikely  surmise  that  this  enlistment  vagary  might  have 
been  one  cause  among  others  of  the  alienation  of  his  family. 

We  do  not  find  the  exact  dates  and  duration  of  his  residence 
in  Malta,  whither  he  went  for  his  health,  being  previously  ac¬ 
quainted  w’ith  the  Judge,  and  became  secretary  to  Sir  Alex.  Ball; 
or  of  his  subsemient  adventures  in  Italy.  The  relation  of  them  be- 
longs  to  the  office  of  the  authorized  biographers.  But  why  did 
he  not  wrrite  a  narrative  of  them  himself  We  remember  to  have 
heard  that  for  a  work  so  comparatively  easy,  one  w’ould  think,  he 
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was  offered  a  very  large  sum  by  the  booksellers.  And  he  wanted 
money ;  for  Mr.  Cottle  says  he  had  expended  by  the  time  he 
reached  England  all  he  had  received  for  his  secretaryship. 

One  of  tlie  most  remarkable  things  he  had  to  tell  of  was,  his 
critical  escape  from  Italy,  upon  a  friendly  and  cogent  warning 
personally  given  him  by  Jerome  Bonaparte.  lie  made  his  way 
to  Leghorn,  under  a  continual  alarm  of  being  trackeil  or  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  keen  vigilance  of  the*French  police ;  and  was  there 
almost  in  despair,  when  accidentally,  while  indulging  his  melan¬ 
choly  forebodings  among  some  rums  in  the  neighbourhood,  he 
fell  in  with  an  American  captain,  who  became  so  interested  for 
him  that  he  undertook  and  accomplished  his  deliverance.  When 
he  eagerly  inquired  by  what  means,  as  soon  as  the  ship  had 
cleared  the  port,  the  captain  was  very  grave  in  answering,  that  it 
was  by  swearing^  before  the  local  authorities,  that  the  young  man 
was  his  stew’ard,  a  native  American,  whose  parents  he  intimately 
knew.  He  had  clothed  him  in  character,  and  given  him  a  basket 
of  vegetables  to  carry  after  him  to  the  ship. 

After  an  absence  of  a  number  of  years,  he  was  again  in  Bristol, 
in  miserable  health,  the  chief  cause  of  which  Mr.  C.  had  not  sus¬ 
pected,  even  in  reading  such  a  description  as  the  following,  in  a 
letter  which  preceded  him  : 

'  You  will  find  me  the  wretched  wreck  of  what  you  knew  me,  rolling 
rudderless.  My  health  is  extremely  bad.  Pain  I  have  enough  of,  but 
that  is  indeed  to  me  a  mere  trifle ;  but  the  increasing,  overpowering 
sensations  of  wretchedness;  achings  in  my  limbs,  with  an  indescribable 
restlessness,  that  makes  action,  to  any  available  purpose,  almost  im¬ 
possible  ;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  sense  of  blighted  utility,  regrets,  not 
remorseless.  But  enough ;  yea,  more  than  enough,  if  these  things 
produce  or  deepen  the  conviction  of  the  utter  powerlessness  of  our¬ 
selves,  and  that  we  either  perish,  .or  find  aid  from  something  that 
passes  understanding.’ — ib.,  p. 

In  aggravation  of  all  this  he  had  cause  to  apprehend  a  cessa¬ 
tion  or  great  diminution  of  his  annuity  from  the  Wedgewoods, 
and  it  was  eventually  reduced  to  £75 ;  the  whole  £150  being 
found  too  onerous  a  tax  for  the  wealth  of  Etruria  to  bear ;  *  so 
‘  that,’  writes  Coleridge  to  Mr.  Wade,  in  dread  of  the  entire 
loss  ‘  at  my  age,  1  am  to  be  pennyless,  resourceless,  in  heavy 
‘  debt,  my  health  and  spirits  absolutely  broken  down,  and  with 
‘  scarce  a  friend  in  the  world.’  Just  at  this  time  young  Mr.  De 
Quincey,  very  slightly  acquainted  with  Coleridge,  solicited  Mr. 
Cottle  to  be  the  medium  of  conveying  to  him  a  present  of  more 
than  £300,  but  positively  insisted  it  should  not  be  less ;  and  the 
benefactor  not  to  be  named.  In  receiving  this  generous  donation, 
Coleridge  tried  to  save  his  pride  by  affecting  to  accept  it  as  a  loan  ; 
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80  convinced  as  he  must  have  been,  on  the  ground  of  both  the  re¬ 
ceiver’s  ability  and  the  giver’s  intention,  that  repayment  was  out 
of  the  question. 

Soon  afterwards  he  removed  far  from  our  author’s  knowledge ; 
residing  partly  in  Westmoreland;  so  that  another  seven  years 
elapsed  before  he  returned,  in  1814,  to  Bristol,  on  an  engage¬ 
ment  to  lecture  on  Sliakspeare.  That  same  poet  would,  in  Ins 
time,  have  been  somewhat  more  punctual  to  any  appointment  he 
had  made.  The  engagement  was  expressly  for  a  certain  day, 
against  which  every  arrangement  and  announcement  was  industri¬ 
ously  made  for  assembling  an  auditory.  Coleridge  took  his  journey 
from  London  accordingly ;  but  having  discovered  that  a  lady  in 
the  coach  was  sister  to  a  friend  of  his  in  North  Wales,  whither 
she  was  going,  he  came  to  the  conviction,  by  the  time  the  coach 
came  to  Bath,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  accompany  her  all  the  way, 
and  see  her  safely  set  down  at  her  brother’s  door.  He  did  so ; 
and  left  the  good  people  of  Bristol  to  make  the  best  of  their  own 
ju^ment  of  Hamlet  till  several  days  after. 

From  this  point  of  time  to  that  which  closes  our  author’s  scries 
of  documents  and  recollections,  marked  by  the  date  of  March, 
1815,  tlie  history  darkens  to  the  greatest  melancholy ;  a  gloom 
indeed  so  profound,  that  but  for  tlie  alleviation  of  an  assurance 
that  he  recovered  to  a  better  and  happier  state  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  every  reader  of  benevolent  sensibility  would  retire 
from  the  contemplation  of  such  a  ruined  magnificence  of  mind 
witli  an  oppressive  sadness.  It  was  on  an  occasion  in  this  last 
visit  of  Coleridge  to  Bristol,  that  his  friend  was  surprised  and 
shocked  by  being  suddenly  made  aume  oi  the  dreadful  habit  which 
he  acknowledges,  in  the  following  passjige,  to  have  been  evident 
to  others  long  before  the  occasion  alluded  to,  which  sUirtled  him 
with  the  discovery. 


‘  I  received  information  pt  was  after  he  had  his  own  evidence]  that 
Mr.  C.  had  been  long,  very  hmg,  in  the  habit  of  taking  from  two 
quarts  of  laudanum  a  week,  to  a  pint  a  day  ;  and  on  one  ocaision  he 
had  l)een  known  to  take,  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  a  whole  quart  of 
laudanum  !  This  exceeds  the  quantity  which  Psalmanazar  ever  t(H)k, 
or  any  of  the  race  of  opium  consumers  on  record.  The  serious  expen¬ 
diture  of  money,  resulting  from  this  habit,  was  the  least  evil,  thougli 
very  great,  and  which  must  have  absorlH.*d  all  the  pr(»duce  of  his  lec¬ 
tures,  and  all  the  lilH*ralities  of  Ids  friends.’— ib.,  p.  IGD. 


\\  bile  entertained  for  many  months  in  the  house  of  his  gene¬ 
rous  friend,  Mr.  Wade,  wdth  every  possible  attention  to  bis  ac¬ 
commodation,  he  consented,  willingly  in  appearance,  to  put  him¬ 
self  under  medical  superintendence ;  and  even  to  be  accompaiiietl 
or  followed  in  his  uiilks  by  a  man  employed,  in  substitution  for 
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his  own  impotent  will,  to  prevent  his  access  to  tlie  places  where 
he  could  obtain  ‘tlie  accursed  drug;'  for  so  he  named  it  with 
emphatic  feeling;  in  similar  plignt  to  what  may  be  read  in 
legends  of  diablerie^  of  some  spell-bound  captive  to  an  object  at 
once  fascinating  and  detested.  But  he  had  Uie  advantage  of 
genius  for  doing  himself  mischief.  And  perhaps  he  might  even 
be  somewhat  gratified  at  the  conscious  dexterity  of  his  manoeuvres 
(one  of  which  is  here  related)  to  baffle  his  guard.  Yet,  under 
the  combined  pressure  of  self-reproach,  a  broken  constitution, 
dishonoured  character,  disablement  for  literary  exertion,  and  the 
exhaustion  of  pecuniary  resources,  he  was  driven  to  think  of  a 
refuge,  and  requested  his  friends  to  consult  about  the  means  of 
admission  into  a  receptacle  for  the  insane,  to  be  under  the  coercion 
of  a  will  possessing  the  authority  which  his  own  had  lost.  ‘  The 
^  impression  was  fixed  on  his  mind,  tliat  he  should  inevitably  die 
*  unless  he  were  placed  under  constraint,  and  that  constraint  he 
‘  thought  could  alone  be  effected  in  an  asylum.* 

As  to  the  constant  grievance  of  an  empty  purse  and  accumu¬ 
lating  debt,  which  humbled  him  a  little  time  afterwards,  to  the 
project  of  offering  himself  for  a  daily  teacher  of  boys  and  youths, 
to  be  received  by  him  in  ‘a  cheap  lodging,*  Mr.  C.  is  constrained 
to  say  it  must  have  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  opium  expenditure ; 
supplying  him  with  money  was  proved  to  be  worse  than  useless ; 
and  it  became  a  matter  of  conscience  with  his  faithful  old  friend 
to  discontinue  hb  profitless  liberalities,  after  a  last  gratuitous 
remittance  to  him  when  living  in  a  friend’s  house  at  Caine,  in 
March,  1815.  He  returned  no  more  to  Bristol;  removed  to 
London  or  its  neighbourhood ;  and  became  finally  a  stranger  to 
the  biographer.  We  think  it  did  not  look  well  that,  to  a  friend 
so  warmly  and  faithfully  attiiched,  so  solicitous  for  his  welfare  and 
honour,  so  ready  to  cissist  him  in  difficulty  and  misfortune,  so  in¬ 
dulgent  to  his  failings,  and  w’ho  would  have  been  so  delighted  to 
receive  from  himself  any  information  of  the  attainment  at  length 
of  a  state  the  reverse  of  that  which  had  been  so  long  witnessed 
and  deplored,  he  never  wrote  again.  The  long  subsequent  stage 
of  hb  life,  to  the  end,  remains  to  be  described  by  the  gentlemen 
who  had  the  happiness  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  him  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  recovered  virtue,  emancipated  mental  energy, 
and  religious  peace. 

No  adequate  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  condition  in  which  the 
present  work  leaves  him,  ^^nthout  the  lurid  light  thrown  on  it  by 
several  letters,  which  we  can  well  believe  that  nothing  would  have 
determined  Mr.  Cottle  to  publish  but  a  strong  conviction  of  the 
duty  of  rendering  the  memorial  of  so  remarkame.a  man  salutary,  as 
an  impressive  wTirning.  The  pain  he  had  felt  in  so  deciding 
was  somewhat  relieved,  and  his  assurance  of  having  done  right 
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confirmed,  when  the  following  letter,  written  to  Dr.  Wade,  came 
into  his  hands,  after  he  had  proceeded  far  on  in  his  work. 


‘  Bristol,  June  2()th,  1814. 


‘  Dear  Sir, 

*  For  I  am  unworthy  to  call  any  good  man  friend — much  less  you, 
whose  hospitality  and  love  I  have  abused  ;  accept,  however,  my  en¬ 
treaties  for  your  forgiveness,  and  for  your  prayers. 

*  Conceive  a  poor  miserable  wretch,  who  for  many  years  has  been  at¬ 
tempting  to  beat  off  pain,  by  a  constant  recurrence  to  the  vice  that  re¬ 
produces  it.  Conceive  a  spirit  in  hell,  employed  in  tracing  out  for 
others  the  road  to  that  heaven,  from  which  his  crimes  exclude  him!  In 
short,  conceive  whatever  is  most  wretched,  helpless,  and  hopeless,  and 
you  will  form  as  tolerable  a  notion  of  my  state,  as  it  is  possible  for  a 
good  man  to  have. 

‘  I  used  to  think  the  text  in  St.  James  that  *  he  who  offended  in  one 
point,  offends  in  all,’  very  harsh ;  but  I  now  feel  the  awful,  the  tre¬ 
mendous  truth  of  it.  In  the  one  crime  of  opium,  what  crime  have  I 
not  made  myself  guilty  of! — Ingratitude  to  my  Maker!  and  to  my 
lienefactors — injustice  !  and  unnatural  cruelty  to  my  jxjor  children  ! — 
self-contempt  for  my  repeated  promise — breach,  nay,  too  (►ften,  actual 
falsehood  ! 

*  After  my  death,  I  earnestly  entreat,  that  a  full  and  unqualified 
narration  of  my  wretchedness,  and  of  its  guilty  cause,  may  be  made 
public,  that,  at  least,  some  little  good  may  be  effected  by  the  direful 

’  example  ! 

‘  May  God  Almighty  bless  you,  and,  have  mercy  on  your  still  affec¬ 
tionate,  and,  in  his  heart,  grateful — 

S.  T.  CoLERIDGK.’ 


ib.,  pp.  185 — 187. 


It  cannot  he  known  whether  the  writer,  supposing  him,  toward 
the  end  of  his  life,  to  remember  the  purport  of  this  letter,  would, 
on  being  questioned,  have  persisted  in  the  wish  and  the  injunction 
it  expresses.  But  Mr.  Cottle  deems  himself  justified  in  assum¬ 
ing  tnat  his  matured  benevolence  and  piety  could  not  have  made 
him  less  willing  that  his  unhappy  example  should  stand  conspicu¬ 
ous  to  warn  others  back  from  the  vortex. 

Tliat  the  letter  u  as  not  written  in  a  transient  mood  of  grief  and 
exaggerated  self-abasement,  in  a  momentary  disturbance  or 
la()8e  of  his  reason,  may  be  assumed  from  the  bitter  sensations  of 
conscience  betrayed  here  and  there  in  preceding  communications; 
and  from  the  deliberate  surrender  of  himself  to  justice  in  two 
letters  to  the  biographer,  of  a  date  somewhat  earlier  than  this  to 
Mr.  Wade  ;  the  one  in  answer  to  a  faithful  solemn  remonstrance, 
tlie  other  to  a  second  letter  of  more  consolatory  character.  A 
part  of  the  first  will  complete  the  spectacle  of  the  loftiest  hu- 
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inanity  laid  prostrate,  a  powerful,  capacious,  aspiring  mind,  bound 
down  to  hopeless  slavery  and  anguish,  by  one  disastrous  habit 

•  April  26th,  1814. 

‘  You  have  poured  oil  in  the  raw  and  festering  wound  of  an  old 
friend’s  conscience,  Cottle  !  but  it  is  oil  of  vitriol!  I  but  barely 
glanced  at  the  middle  of  the  first  j)age  of  your  letter,  and  have  seen 
no  more  of  it — not  from  resentment,  (God  forbid !)  but  from  the  state 
of  my  bodily  and  mental  sufferings,  that  scarcely  permitted  human 
fortitude  to  let  in  a  new  visitor  of  affliction. 

‘  The  object  of  my  present  reply,  is,  to  state  the  case,  just  as  it  is — 
first,  that  for  ten  years  the  anguish  of  my  spirit  has  been  indescribable, 
the  sense  of  my  danger  staring,  but  the  consciousness  of  my  guilt  worse 
— far  worse  than  all !  I  have  prayed,  Math  drops  of  anguish  on  my 
brow ;  trembling,  not  only  before  the  justice  of  my  Maker,  but  even 
before  the  mercy  of  my  Redeemer. — ‘  I  gave  thee  so  many  talents, 
what  hast  thou  done  with  them  ?’  Secondly — overwhelmed  as  I  am, 
with  a  sense  of  my  direful  infirmity,  I  have  never  attempted  to  dis¬ 
guise  or  conceal  the  cause.  On  the  contrary,  not  only  to  friends,  have 
I  stated  the  whole  case  with  tears,  and  the  very  bitterness  of  shame ; 
but  in  two  instances,  I  have  warned  young  men,  mere  acquaintances, 
who  Jiad  spoken  of  having  taken  laudanum,  of  the  direful  conse¬ 
quences,  by  an  awful  exposition  of  its  tremendous  effects  on  myself. 

‘  Thirdly,  tliough  l)efore  God  I  cannot  lift  up  my  eyelids,  and  only 
do  not  despair  of  his  mercy,  because  to  despair  would  be  adding  crime 
to  crime,  yet  to  my  fellow-men,  1  may  say,  that  I  was  seduced  into  the 
ACCURSED  habit  ignorantly.  I  had  been  almost  bed-ridden  for  many 
months,  with  swellings  in  my  knees.  In  a  medical  Journal,  I  unhap¬ 
pily  met  with  an  account  of  a  cure  performed  in  a  similar  case,  (or 
what  appeared  to  me  so)  by  rubbing  in  of  laudanum,  at  the  same  time 
taking  a  given  dose  internally.  It  acted  like  a  charm,  like  a  miracle  ! 
1  recovered  the  use  of  my  limbs,  of  my  appetite,  of  my  spirits,  and 
this  continued  for  near  a  fortnight.  At  length  the  unusual  stimulus 
subsided,  the  complaint  returned, — the  supposed  remedy  was  recurred 
to — but  I  cannot  go  through  the  dreary  history. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

*  O  God !  how  willingly  would  I  place  myself  under  Dr.  Fox,  in  his 
t^tablishment ;  for  my  ciise  is  a  species  of  madness,  only  that  it  is  a 
derangement,  an  utter  impotence  of  the  volition,  and  not  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  faculties.  You  biu  me  rouse  myself :  go  bid  a  man  paralytic  in 
both  arms,  to  rub  them  briskly  together,  and  that  will  cure  him. 
*  Alas  !’  he  w^ould  reply,  ‘  that  I  cannot  move  my  arms,  is  my  com¬ 
plaint  and  my  misery.’ 

‘  May  Go(l  bless  you,  and  your  affectionate,  but  most  afflicted, 

‘  S.  T.  Coleridge.* 

ib.,  pp.  155 — 158. 

The  second  short  letter  was  in  answer  to  his  friend’s  entreaty 
to  he  pardoned  if  he  had  seemed  too  severe  in  his  remonstrance. 
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‘  ()  dear  friend  !  I  have  too  much  to  be  forgiven  to  feel  any  diffi. 
culty  in  forgiving  the  cmelest  enemy  that  ever  trampled  on  me  :  and 
you  I  have  only  to  thank  !  You  have  no  conception  of  the  dreadful 
hell  of  my  mindj  and  conscience,  and  body.  You  bid  me  pray.  O,  I 
do  pray  inwardly  to  be  able  to  pray ;  but  indeed  to  pray,  to  pray  with 
a  faith  to  which  a  blessing  is  promised,  this  is  the  reward  of  faith,  this 
is  the  gift  of  God  to  the  elect.  Oh  !  if  to  feel  how  infinitely  worthless 
I  am,  how  poor  a  wretch,  with  just  free-will  enough  to  deserving  of 
wrath,  and  of  my  own  contempt,  and  of  none  to  merit  a  moment’s 
peace,  can  make  a  part  of  a  Christian’s  creed ;  so  far  1  am  a  Christian.’ 

ib.,  pp.  160,  161. 

It  will  be  a  most  cordial  gratification  to  see5  we  hope  not  long 
hence,  an  accurate  statement  of  the  manner,  tlie  progressive  de¬ 
grees,  the  accompanying  feelings,  the  calm  of  conscience  bright¬ 
ening  into  a  temperate  happiness,  of  his  ascent  from  the  depths  of 
his  long  sojourn  in  so  balefiil  a  region,  to  the  delightful  ground  of 
liberty,  exemplary  piety,  and  Christian  hope. 

Occasional  references,  and  one  or  two  lengthened  arguments, 
in  these  volumes,  exhibit  Coleridge  as  a  zealous  maintainer  of  the 
orthodox  theology,  as  long  since,  at  least,  as  1807.  On  one  point, 
the  native  depravity  of  human  nature,  we  alluded,  early  in  tliis 
article,  to  an  avowal  in  remarkable  terms,  which  Mr.  Cottle  has 
quoted  from  the  Literary  Remains, 

*  I  btdieve  and  hold  it  iis  the  fundamental  article  of  Christianity,  that 
I  am  a  fallen  creature ;  that  1  am  of  myself  capable  of  moral  evil,  but 
not  of  myself  capable  of  moral  good,  and  that  an  evil  ground  existed  in 
my  will,  prenously  to  any  given  act,  or  assignable  moment  of  time,  in 
my  consciousness.  I  am  bom  a  child  of  wrath.  This  fearful  mystery 
I  pretend  not  to  understand.  I  cannot  even  conceive  the  possibility  of 
it, — ^but  1  know  that  it  is  so.  My  conscience,  the  sole  fountain  of  cer¬ 
tainty,  commands  me  to  believe  it,  and  would  itself  be  a  contradiction, 
were  it  not  so — and  what  is  real  must  be  possible.* — ib.,  p.  191. 

A  long  letter  to  Mr.  C.  contains  an  ingenious  discussion  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  ventured  only  in  the  way  of  indicating 
‘  some  floating  ideas,’  which  he  ‘  hopes  to  mould  hereafter  into  a 
consistent  form.*  Receiving  the  aoctrine  on  the  authority  of 
revelation  aloue«  and  as  myste.rious  in  a  very  great  degree,  he  yet 
thinks  tliat  some  approximation  may  be  made  toward  a  definite 
conception,  tliat  a  *  glimpse  of  light’  may  be  obtained,  by  means 
of  a  hypothetical  aniuogy. 

‘  He  makes  the  supposition  that  one  mind  could  command  an  un¬ 
limited  direction  over  any  given  number  of  limbs,  provided  they  were 
all  connected  hy  joint  and  sinen\  But  suppose,  through  some  occult 
and  inconceivable  means,  tlu'se  limbs  were  dis-associate<l,  as  to  all  ma¬ 
terial  connexion  ;  sup|K>s4*,  for  instance,  one  mind,  witli  unlimited  au- 
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thority,  governed  the  operations  of  two  separate  persons,  would  not 
this,  substantially,  be  only  oue  person,  seeing  the  directing  principle 
was  one  ?  If  the  truth,  here  contended  for,  be  admitted,  that  two  per^ 
sons,  governed  by  one  mind,  is,  incontestably  one  person ;  the  same 
conclusion  may  be  arrived  at,  and  the  proposition  equally  be  justihed, 
which  affirmed  that,  three,  or,  otherwise,  jour  persons,  owning  also  ne¬ 
cessary  and  essential  subjection  to  one  mind,  would  only  be  so  many 
diversities,  or  modifications  of  that  one  mind,  and  therefore  the  compo- 
nent  parts,  virtually  collapsing  into  one  whole,  the  person  would  be 
one.  Let  any  man  ask  himself,  whose  understanding  can  both  reason, 
and  become  the  depository  of  truth,  whether,  if  one  mind  thus  regu¬ 
lated,  with  absolute  authority,  three,  or,  otherwise,  ^bur  persons,  with 
all  their  congeries  of  material  parts,  would  not  these  parts,  inert  in 
themselves,  when  subjected  to  one  predominant  mind,  be,  in  the  most 
logical  sense,  one  person  ?  Are  ligament  and  exterior  combination  in¬ 
dispensable  pre-requisites  to  the  sovereign  influence  of  mind  over 
mind  ?  or  mind  over  matter  ?* — ib.,  pp.  93,  94. 

The  illustration  is  drawn  out  to  some  length ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  us  to  become  a  beam,  or  even  a  ‘glimpse'  of  light  on 
the  mysterious  subject.  To  produce  any  semblance  of  analogy 
we  must  first  exclude  the  idea  of  conporeal,  or  material,  person¬ 
ality,  which  only  makes  confusion.  The  supposed  three,  or  other 
number,  must  be  pure  spiritual  existences.  Next,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  words  ‘command,'  ‘govern,'  ‘absolute  authority,' 
‘subjection  to  one  predominant  mind?’  They  seem  to  imply 
that  the  supposed  three  have,  respectively,  an  existence  of  their 
own,  distinguishable  in  the  first  instance  from  the  superior  mind 
that  is  to  ‘  govern'  them.  Take  it  so,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
a  superior  mighty  spirit  pervading  and  actuating  them  to  the 
effect  of  unity,  in  one  sense,  that  is,  perfect  agreement,  harmony, 
sympathy,  same  principle  of  action.  But  still  they  are  not  essen¬ 
tially  id^ical  with  that  governing  spirit.  They  are  subordinate, 
under  his  commanding  influence.  The  hypothesis,  therefore,  is 
no  analogy ;  for  the  case  requires  that  the  supposed  ‘  three,  or 
otherwise  four,'  should  be,  should  constitute,  and  not  be  ‘  governed 
by,’  the  supposed  paramount  mind.  But  if  they  do  so — if,  while 
set  forth  under  a  numeral  distinctiou,  they  be  one  sole  indivisible 
essence — then  how,  in  what  sense,  (for  that  was  the  thing  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  explained)  are  they  ‘three,  or  otherwise  mur  ?* 
The  mystery  in  question  remains  inexplicable  and  unapproach¬ 
able  by  the  human  understanding. 

Coleridge's  religious  opinions  are  interspersed  or  interwoven 
through  a  wide  extent  of  all  sorts  of  subjects  and  speculations. 
They  would  require  to  be  collected  into  order,  if  tnat  were  a 
pnictiaible  undertaking,  from  his  Biographia  Literaria,  Friend, 
l^y  Sermons,  Constitution  of  the  Church  and  State,  Aids  to  Re¬ 
flection,  Table  Talk,  and  Literary  Remains.  Wc  are  not  aware 
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of  Mr.  Cottle’s  authority  for  expecting,  apparently  with  confi¬ 
dence,  ‘  a  great  Posthumous  Work,  to  elucidate  and  establish  the 
everlasting  principles  of  Christian  truth,  and  to  exhibit  a  System 
of  Christian  Ethics.’  It  should  be,  of  course  the  work  announced 
in  the  Aids  to  Reflection,  as  ‘having  been,’  the  author  says,  ‘  the 
‘  principal  labour  of  my  life  since  manhood,  and  which  I  am  now 
*  Hn  1825]  preparing  for  the  press,  under  the  title.  Assertion  of 
‘  Religion,  as  necessarily  involving  Revelation ;  and  of  Christi- 
‘anity,  as  the  only  Revelation  of  permanent  and  universal 
‘  validity.'  If  the  work  should  actually  appear,  it  will  be  a  sig¬ 
nally  remarkable,  and  memorable  phenomenon,  as  combining  a 
far  greater  variety  of  properties,  and  what  may  be  called  colours, 
than  any  other  of  the  class.  It  will  be  learned,  historical,  philo¬ 
sophical,  metaphysical,  scholastical,*  subtle,  profound,  fanciful, 


still,  as  to  the  truth  and  authority  of  the  Christian  religion,  we  are 
tempted  to  ask  what  new  lights  can  be  shed,  what  more  valid  ar¬ 
guments  remain  to  be  produced,  what  quietus  of  controversy, 
what  fiery  element  for  blasting  the  fallacies  of  scepticism  ?  We 
are  reminded  of  the  following  passage  from  one  of  his  letters : 

‘  If  these  Scriptures,  impregnable  in  their  strength  ;  sustained  in 
their  pretensions  by  undeniable  ])rophecies  and  miracles ;  and  by  the 
ex|)enence  of  the  inner  man,  in  all  ages,  as  well  as  by  a  concatenation 
of  arguments,  all  bearing  upon  one  point,  and  extending,  with  miracu¬ 
lous  consistency,  through  a  series  of  1,500  years  ;  if  all  this  combined 
proof  does  not  establish  their  validity,  nothing  can  be  proved  under  the 
sun  ;  but  the  world  and  man  must  be  abandoned,  with  all  its  conse¬ 
quences,  to  one  universal  scepticism  !  — ib.,  p.  88. 

Then  what  class  of  speculatists,  in  spite  of  all  this  still  doubt¬ 
ing,  disbelieving,  or  despising,  could  he  expect  to  convince?  Was 
it  any  of  the  school  of  those  German  atheists,  Kant,  Fichte, 
Schelling,  &c. 

But  another  work  was  repeatedly  announced  by  him  as  on  the 
point  of  coming  into  the  light,  under  the  title  of  Elements  of  Dis- 
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Colcndge  is  renienibcrcd  to  have  Siiid  that  be  bad  read  all  Thomas 
Aq\unas ;  a  most  enormous  b}*perl)olc,  of  course.  Apart  from  the  formidable 
Riroy  of  that  miraculous  Doctor’s  other  writings,  let  any  one  look  at  and  into 
the  ^gantic  volume  of  the  Summa  Thcologi®,  built  up  of  in^Tiads  of  logical 
uigemuties,  conflicting  arguments,  distinctions  reid  and  unreal,  on  all  things 
possibility,  and  in  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Coleridge 
added  that  he  could  give  a  general  view  of  the  speculations  of  the  school¬ 
men.  But  this  he  might  do  from  Brucker. 
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course,  purporting  to  be  something  like  a  new  system  of  logic.  And 
here  again,  whatever  new  arrangements,  whatever  transfers  or  parti¬ 
tions  of  provinces,  a  revolutionary  hand  may  impose  on  logic  as  a 
technical  science,  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  any  great 
practiced  improvement  can  be  brought  to  the  economy  of  thinking, 
after  we  have  been  so  long  familiarly  in  the  company  of  the  most 
effective  thinkers  that  ever  lived,  or  that  human  nature  is  capable 
of  producing.  Nor,  with  all  our  respect  for  intellectual  endow¬ 
ments  so  eminently  extraordinary,  can  we  rid  ourselves  of  the  im¬ 
pression  that  our  logical  reformer’s  own  example  is  far  from  af¬ 
fording  an  auspicious  omen. 

There  may  be  those  who,  from  patient  attention,  great  effort, 
and  unusual  mental  strength  in  making  that  effort,  have  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  a  satisfactory  understanding  of  the  tenour  of  his 
speculations.  They  could  perhaps  give  them  back,  point  by 
point,  in  language  of  their  own.  But  assuredly  a  very  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  his  readers,  of  at  least  moderate  and  not  unexercised 
intellect,  find  themselves  grievously  at  a  loss  in  parts,  and  unsuc¬ 
cessful  on  the  whole.  There  has,  indeed,  been  no  little  affecta¬ 
tion  in  the  matter.  Not  a  few,  aware  of  the  writer’s  great  fame, 
unwilling  to  seem  deficient  in  capacity,  and  perhaps  really  admir¬ 
ing  particular  parts  of  his  works,  have  concealed  their  conscious¬ 
ness  of  being  often  baffled  in  the  study,  under  a  dissembling  show 
of  applause,  while  they  would  have  shrunk  from  the  test  of  having 
to  state  the  exact  import  of  what  they  had  read. 

For  one  thing,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  Coleridge,  after  setting 
before  his  readers  the  theme,  the  one  theme  apparently,  under¬ 
taken  to  be  elucidated,  could  not,  or  would  not,  proceed  in  a 
straight  forward  course  of  explanation,  argument,  and  appropriate 
illustration  from  fancy ;  keeping  in  sight  before  him  a  certain  ul¬ 
timate  object ;  and  placing  marks,  as  it  were,  of  the  steps  and 
stages  of  the  progress.  He  takes  up  a  topic  which  we  much  desire 
to  see  examined,  a  question  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  dis¬ 
posed  of,  and  begins  with  good  promise  in  preparatory  observa¬ 
tions  ;  but,  after  a  short  advance,  the  train  of  discussion  appears 
to  lose  or  abandon  its  direction ;  veers  off  arbitrarily,  or  at  the  call 
of  accident ;  complicates  what  should  be  the  immediate  question 
with  secondary,  relative,  or  even  quite  foreign  matters  ;  arrests 
itself,  perhaps,  in  a  philological  dissertation  on  a  particular  term 
that  comes  in  the  way ;  resumes,  nominally,  at  an  interval,  the 
leading  purpose ;  but  with  a  ready  propensity  to  stray  again  into 
any  collateral  track,  and  thence  into  the  next,  and  the  next ;  till 
at  last  we  come  out  as  from  an  enchanted  wood  ;  hardly  knowing 
whither,  and  certainly  not  knowing  how  to  retrace  the  nmzy 
course  ;  having  seen,  it  is  true,  divers  remarkable  objects,  and 
glimpses  to  a  distance  on  either  hand ;  but  not  having  obtained 
the  one  thing  which  we  imagined  we  were  conducted  to  pursue. 
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When  we  have  asked  ourselves.  Now  wliat  is  the  result,  as  to  the  I 
purpose  we  started  with  in  such  excellent  company  ?  we  could  not  I 

tell.  I 

We  have  sometimes  felt  as  if  our  instructor  were  playing  the  I 

necromancer  with  us  ;  causing  shapes  of  intelligence  to  come  be-  % 

fore  us  as  if  ready  to  reveal  the  secrets  we  w  ere  inquiring  about ;  I 

but  making  them  vanish  when  they  were  opening  the  semblance  I 

of  a  mouth ;  again  bringing  them  or  others,  grave  and  bearded,  or  I 

of  more  pleasant  visage ;  and  when  they  are  getting  into  hopeful  j 

utterance,  presto,  they  are  gone.  Or  perchance,  if  sometimes  per- 
mitted  to  say  on,  it  may  happen  that  they  emit  such  an  oracle  that  I 

we  are  in  danger  of  muttering,  after  a  pause,  ‘  There  needed  no  | 

ghost  to  tell  us  that’ 

Another  too  evident  characteristic  of  his  writing  is  what  we  may 
denominate  an  arbitrary  alfstrusetiess.  No  doubt,  the  extreme 
subtilty  and  abstraction  of  his  speculation  at  one  time,  and  its  far 
reach  at  another, — the  recondite  principles  and  remote  views  in 
which  he  delighted  to  contemplate  a  subject — must  necessarily 
and  inevitably  throw  somewhat  of  a  character  of  obscurity,  indis¬ 
tinctness,  shall  we  say  unreality^  over  his  intellectual  creations,  as 
looked  upon  by  minds  of  but  moderate  perspicacity  and  discipline. 

But  still,  we  think  he  might  have  forced  them  up,  if  we  may  so 
express  it,  into  a  more  palpable  form ;  might  have  presented  them  « 
more  in  relief  and  nearer  to  the  eye ;  so  that  their  substances, 
figure,  junctures,  transitions,  should  have  been  more  distinct,  more 
rcaly  to  the  reader’s  perception.  Instead  of  being  content  to  trace 
out  and  note  the  mental  process  just  as  he  performed  it  for  him¬ 
self  in  his  own  peculiar  manner,  and  requiring  to  be  understood 
on  his  own  conditions,  (the  whole  of  the  accommodation  and 
adaptation  for  understanding  him  being  on  the  part  and  at  the  cost  ' 
of  tlie  student,  who  w^as  to  be  despised  if  he  failed)  he  might  at 
least  have  met  the  student  half  way,  by  working  his  thoughts  into 
a  cast  more  like  the  accustomed  manner  of  shaping  and  express¬ 
ing  ideas  among  thinking  men.  When  the  reader  thinks  he  has 
mastered  the  full  meaning  of  a  section  or  paragraph,  he  feels  con¬ 
fident  that  the  portion  of  thought  might  be  put  in  a  more  per¬ 
spicuous  form,  without  injury  to  even  a  refinement  in  any  part  of 
its  consistence ;  and  that  it  would  have  been  so  in  the  hands  of 
Hume,  for  example,  or  Stewart.  But  Coleridge  seems  resolute  to 
carry  on  his  process  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  neighbour- 
hootl  ol  common  thinking.  Or  if  the  plain  nature  of  the  subject 
com|)els  him  to  perform  it  nearer  at  hand,  he  must,  lest  any  thing 
should  be  vulgarly  tangible,  make  every  substance  under  opera¬ 
tion  fly  off  in  gas. 

Not  a  little  of  the  obscurity  complained  of  may  be  owing  to  the 
strange  dialect  which  he  fabricated  for  himself,  partly  of  his  own 
invention,  and  partly  from  the  German  terminology ;  which  never 
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will  or  can  be  naturalized  in  English  literature,  whatever  efforts 
are  making,  or  to  be  made,  to  deprave  our  language  with  it — an 
impossibility  at  which,  as  plain  Englishmen,  we  sincerely  rejoice. 

If  i\\e  greater  part  of  the  philosophy,  for  which  it  was  constructed 
as  the  vehicle,  shall  keep  its  distance  too,  so  much  the  better 
That  inseparable  vehicle  itself  will  debar  it  (and  Coleridge  is  a 
proof)  from  all  chance  of  extensive  acceptance. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  animadversions,  it  were  little  better 
than  an  impertinence  to  say  that  his  writings  (we  make  no  re« 
ference  to  the  beauties  of  his  poetry)  contain,  though  unfortu¬ 
nately  in  such  a  scattered  miscellaneous  disorder,  very  much  that 
is  admirable  and  valuable.  There  are  acute  and  just  discrimina¬ 
tions,  profoui  d  reflections,  sagacious  conjectures,  and  felicitous 
images,  without  number.  In  portions  and  passages  no  professed 
disciple  can  admire  him  more  than  we  do.  Take,  for  a  single 
example,  from  the  Aids  to  Reflection,  (1st  edit.  p.  120)  one  of  the 
grandest  passages  to  be  any  where  found : 

‘  The  Depth  op  Conscience. 

‘  How  deeply  seated  the  conscience  is  in  the  human  soul,  is  seen  in 
the  effect  which  sudden  calamities  produce  on  guilty  men,  even  when 
unaided  by  any  determinate  notion  or  fears  of  punishment  after  death. 
The  wretched  criminal,  as  one  rudely  awakened  from  a  long  sleep,  and 
half  recollecting,  half  striving  to  recollect,  a  fearful  something,  he 
knows  not  what,  but  which  he  will  recognize  as  soon  as  he  hears  the 
name,  already  interprets  the  calamities  into  judgments,  executions  of 
a  sentence  passed  by  an  invisible  Judge  ;  as  if  the  vast  pyre  of  the  last 
judgment  were  already  kindled  in  an  unknown  distance ;  and  some 
flashes  of  it,  darting  forth  at  intervals  beyond  the  rest,  were  flying  and 
lighting  on  the  face  of  his  soul.  The  calamity  may  consist  in  loss  of 
fortune,  or  character,  or  reputation ;  but  you  hear  no  regrets  from  him. 
Remorse  extinguishes  all  regret,  and  remorse  is  the  implicit  creed  of 
the  guilty." 

It  is  cause  for  great  regret,  that  a  mind  so  powerful,  original, 
and  amply  furnished,  should  have  been  withheld,  by  a  combination 
of  causes,  including  those  of  which  we  have  attempted  a  slight  in¬ 
dication,  from  taking  that  primary  rank  in  philosophy  and  litera¬ 
ture,  for  which  nature  seemed  to  have  designed  it.  We  have  not 
the  means  to  know  what  may  have  been  the  effect  and  extent  of 
his  influence  in  the  secondary  mode,  of  his  personal  communica¬ 
tions  with  many  able  men.  But  as  regarded  solely  in  the  capacity 
of  an  author,  he  is  (hitherto)  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances 
in  history,  of  the  disproportion  between  splendid  talents  and  suc¬ 
cess,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  success,  with  the  cultivated  por¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 

For  Mr.  Cottle's  part,  his  conscientious  fldelity  to  truth,  at  the 
cost,  we  fully  believe  him  when  he  says,  of  no  small  reluctance 
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and  pain,  has  secured  the  point  of  placing  on  permanent  r^ord, 
to  the  extent  of  a  large  portion  of  life,  the  plain  reality  of 
the  character  of  a  very  extraordinary  man.  It  is  too  late  to  sug¬ 
gest  that,  by  the  omission  of  some  unnecessary  pieces  in  the 
Appendix,  and  here  and  there  some  pages  in  the  book,  it  might 
have  been  produced  in  the  more  easily  attainable  form  of  a  single 
volume.  Nor  are  the  portraits  a  compensation  for  the  difference. 
The  two  of  Coleridge  have  no  likeness  to  each  other,  and  neither 
of  them  presents  an  interesting  or  agreeable  countenance. 


Art.  Ill.  SrrmoriM.  By  Samuel  Summers.  London:  William  Ball, 
ttvo.  1837. 

A  PROFESSIONAL  critic  is  usually  regarded  as  a  morose 
mid  querulous  being,  from  whose  heart  all  the  kinder  and 
more  generous  impulses  of  our  nature  are  banished.  Yet  we  protest 
for  ourselves  that  we  never  take  up  a  volume  like  the  present 
without  feeling  that  we  are  utterly  aisqualified  for  doing  justice 
to  its  merits.  We  cannot  sit  in  cool  and  impartial  judgment, 
dis|>en8ing  with  a  severe  and  even-handed  justice  our  praise  or 
blame,  w’hen  the  publication  under  review  brings  with  it  a  thou¬ 
sand  ende«ared  associations  on  which  we  love  to  dwell.  It  were 
eitsy  and  pleasant,  in  such  circumstances,  to  moralize,  but  we 
leave  this  to  the  preacher,  and  pass  on  to  our  more  appropriate 
business. 

Mr.  Summers  was  well  known  throughout  an  extensive  circle 
as  a  man  of  strong  intellect  and  of  generous  heart.  The  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  his  temperament  ordinarily  produced,  at  first,  an  unfa¬ 
vourable  impression.  Those  wdio  saw  him  but  once,  or  who  met 
him  only  under  the  restraints  of  general  society,  were  very  likely 
to  regard  him  as  cold  and  reserved — a  man  of  contracted  sym- 
()atlues  and  of  repulsive  habits.  But  this  impression  was  speedily 
obliterated,  and  he  became  enshrined  in  the  best  affections  of  the 
heart.  As  soon  as  the  formality  of  an  introduction  w^as  over,  and 
he  felt  himself  at  home,  his  character  w^as  seen  in  its  true  light, 
and  its  high  and  noble  qualities  insured  permanent  friendship. 
His  religious  profession  began  in  early  life.  He  joined  the 
church  in  Devonsjiire  Square,  London,  in  1811;  and,  had  the 
bent  of  his  owrn  mind  been  followed,  he  would  at  on(?e  have  de- 
vott'd  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry.  But  his  youthful  aspi¬ 
rations  were  not  favoured  by  his  friends.  Other  pursuits  were 
enforced  on  his  attention,  and  he  reluctantly  complied  wdth  pa¬ 
rental  advice.  In  relinquishing  his  purpose,  how'ever,  he  did  not 
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wholly  abandon  the  work  of  the  ministry.  The  church  to  which 
he  belonj^ed  encouraj^ed  him  to  ‘  stir  up  the  gift  that  was  in  him;’ 
and  the  success  of  his  occasional  labours  strengtliened  the  con¬ 
viction  of  many  that  he  was  destined,  sooner  or  later,  to  take 
rank  amongst  the  stated  ministers  of  the  sanctuary.  In  1829  he 
was  elected  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  the  church  to  the 
deacon’s .  office,  the  duties  of  which  he  continued  to  discharge 
with  exemplary  diligence  till  his  removal  to  Bristol.  ‘  There  is 
a  feeling  in  my  heart,’  said  his  pastor,  in  the  charge  which  he 
delivered  to  him  at  his  ordination,  ‘  which  no  words  can  express. 

^  1  do  not  address  you  as  an  ordinary  friend,  or  as  a  fellow-la- 
‘  bourer  simply  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  During  ten  years 
‘  our  intercourse  has  been  of  the  most  intimate  and  unreserved 
‘  order.  The  confidence  of  friendship  has  been  sanctified  by  the 
'  ‘  presence  of  religious  principle.  1  have  been  accustomed  to 

‘  repair  to  you  in  all  my  perplexities,  and  my  heart  (so  far  at  least 
‘  as  ministerial  and  pastoral  engagements  were  concerned)  has 
‘  been  habitually  open  to  your  inspection.  During  this  period 
‘  there  has  not  occurred,  to  my  knowledge,  the  misunderstanding 
‘  of  a  moment.  We  have  mutually  confided  in  each  other’s  in- 
‘  tegrity ;  and,  when  differences  of  opinion  liave  arisen,  we  have 
^  sought,  by  calm,  protracted,  and  friendly  discussion,  to  ascertain 
\  ^  where  the  truth  lay.  1  now  look  back  to  this  intercourse  as 

‘  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  my  life,  and  am  half  dis- 
‘  posed  to  wish  that  recent  events  had  not  transpired.*  This  was 
high,  but  not  exaggerated  praise.  It  was  fully  merited  and 
heartily  given.  For  some  three  or  four  years  prior  to  his  removal 
from  London  his  religious  character  had  rapidly  matured,  and 
tlie  conviction  of  his  most  intimate  friends  became  proper tionably 
%  strong,  that  he  was  destined  to  occupy  some  important  station  in 

the  church.  His  occasional  labours  were  increasingly  acceptable, 
and  his  own  heart  was  growingly  interested  in  them.  The  WTiter 
of  this  article  had  frequent  opportunities  of  conversing  with  him 
on  the  subject,  and  uniformly  found  that  he  looked  to  the  conse¬ 
cration  of  himself  to  the  ministry  as  the  highest  point  of  his 
ambition.  But  there  were  obstacles  in  the  way  which  appeared 
to  be  insurmountable.  These,  however,  were  suddenly  removed, 
and  in  the  most  unexpected  manner.  He  was  invited  to  supply 
the  pulpit  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Broadmead,  Bristol,  tlien 
suffering  under  a  bereavement  which  those  only  can  estimate 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  personal  excellencies  and  ministe¬ 
rial  pre-eminence  of  their  deceased  pastor.  An  application  from 
such  a  quarter  was  sufficiently  flattering,  and  he  trembled  to 
comply  with  it  For  some  time  he  hesitated,  but  at  length  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  temporary  occupation  of  their  pulpit  The  result 
was  what  might  have  been  anticipated.  All  were  delighted  with 
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his  ministry,  and  a  cordial  invitation  was  speedily  pven  him  to 
become  their  pastor.  The  fairest  visions  of  his  youtliful  days 
were  thus  embodied  before  him.  The  doors  of  the  Christian 
sanctuary  were  opened  for  his  entrance,  and  a  united  people 
welcomed  him  to  its  altars.  Now,  however,  was  the  great 
struggle.  He  felt  that  the  crisis  of  his  life  was  come,  and  dreaded 
tlie  taking  a  false  step.  On  one  hand  the  course  of  events  spoke 
loudly,  and  his  most  judicious  friends  counselled  his  compliance ; 
but,  on  tlie  other  hand,  he  thought  of  his  age,  the  want  of  early 
training,  and,  above  all,  of  the  fearful  responsibilities  involved  in 
the  office  to  which  he  htis  invited.  He  remiuned  for  a  time  in 
suspense,  commending  himself  in  simple  and  importunate  prayer 
to  the  guidjince  of  that  Dinne  Spirit,  without  whose  inspiration 
^  books  are  senseless  scrawls,  studies  are  dreams,  learning  is 
‘  a  glow-worm,  and  wit  is  but  wantonness,  impertinence,  and 
‘fcdly.’ 

He  decided  at  length  to  accept  the  Bristol  invitation,  and  ten¬ 
dered,  in  consequence,  October  28,  1833,  to  the  church  in  De¬ 
vonshire  Square,  his  resignation  of  the  diaconal  office.  His 
brethren  deeply  felt  his  departure.  He  had  rapidly  grown  for 
some  previous  years  in  their  esteem  and  best  affections,  and  was 
now  followed  by  tlieir  solicitude  and  prayers.  ‘  We  cannot  ac- 

*  cept,*  it  was  said  in  a  resolution  which  they  adopted  on  the  oc¬ 
casion,  ‘  the  resignation  of  our  brotlier  Summers  without  ex- 
‘  pressing  to  him  our  grateful  sense  of  the  services  he  has 
‘  rendered  to  us  as  a  church,  and  our  affectionate  solicitude  for 

*  his  personal  happiness  in  the  important  sphere  he  is  about 
‘  to  labour.’ 

Of  tlie  character  of  his  pulpit  ministrations  at  Bristol,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  is  given  by  his  intimate  friend,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Steane,  in  the  sermon  which  he  preached  on  occasion  of  his  de¬ 
cease,  and  we  need  not  say  that  it  is  accurate  throughout. 

‘  It  could  scarcely  have  occasioned  surprise  if,  ^er  the  first 
‘  extraordinary  impulse  which  the  occupancy  of  this  pulpit,  under 

*  such  circumstances,  must  necessarily  have  given  to  his  mind 

*  had  subsided,  he  had  failed  to  preserve  that  elevated  rank  as  a 

*  preacher  which  he  then  so  decidedly  took.  Without  implying 
‘  a  reflection,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  he  was  putting 

*  fortli  a  great  effort,  which,  at  a  subsequent  period,  and  under 

*  less  excitement,  he  could  not  be  expected  to  maintain.  But  if 
‘  apprehensions  of  this  kind  w’ere  entertained,  they  w’ere  signally 
‘  disappointed.  His  sermons  lost  none  of  their  characteristic 

*  quanties.  The  same  force  of  thought,  stateliness  of  composition, 
‘  and  energetic  appeal  distinguished  them  to  the  last.  They  w'ere 
‘  acute,  sensible,  and  vigorous,  and  rising  in  their  more  impas- 
‘  sioneti  periods  to  the  loftier  elevations  of  genius.  With  in- 
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*  tense  application  of  mind  he  prepared  them ;  every  sentiment 

*  was  weighed,  every  sentence  elaoorated ;  and  their  principal 

<  defect,  arising  from  an  excess  of  carefulness  in  their  construction, 

*  was  the  want  of  simplicity  and  ease.  He  never  indulged,  I 

*  believe,  when  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  pmctice  of  extemporaneous 
‘  speaking.  This  circumstance  naturdly  prevented  his  acquiring 
‘  tliat  flexibility  and  v'aried  freedom  of  address  which  must  be 

*  reckoned  among  the  most  valuable  qualities  in  the  style  of  a 

*  public  instructor. 

^  But  admirable  as  his  discourses  were,  considered  as  specimens 

*  of  sacred  oratory,  this  was  their  smallest  praise.  They  w^ere 

*  ever  pregnant  with  a  sound  theology,  and  enriched  with  the 

*  mellowed  fruit  of  enlightened  Christian  experience.  The  views 

*  which  your  late  beloved  pastor  entertainecl  of  divine  truth  were 
‘  thoroughly  evangelical  ;  hence  the  grand  fundamentals  of 

*  Christianity,  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  die  gospel  as  a  re- 
‘  medial  economy,  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  of  justification  by 
^  the  righteousness  of  Christ  through  faith,  and  as  necessary  to 

*  bodi,  of  the  supreme  Godhead  and  sinless  humanity  of  our 

*  Lord ;  of  the  new  birth,  and  the  subsequent  progressive  sancti- 
‘  fleation  of  believers  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  not  merely  never 

*  lost  sight  of,  but  occupied  at  all  times  a  prominent  place  in  his 

<  ministry.  If  he  delighted  by  his  eloquence,  and  convinced  by 

*  his  argument,  it  was  only  still  with  the  ulterior  purpose  of  cap- 

*  tivating  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  to  the  faith  of  the  gospel.  To 
^  the  cross  of  Christ  it  was  the  tendency  of  his  preaching  to  lead 
‘  both  the  sinner  and  the  believer ;  the  one  that  he  might  find  in 

<  it  the  source  of  repentance  and  the  medium  of  pardon ;  and 

*  the  other,  to  gather  from  it  motives  to  the  practice  of  universal 
^  holiness. 

‘  He  discovered  much  anxiety  that  those  who  constituted  his 
^  pastoral  charge  should  excel  their  fellow-disciples  in  the  exhibi- 
‘  tion  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Christian  temper.  One  of 
^  the  last  official  engagements  witli  which  he  was  occupied,  was 
^  indicative  of  his  solicitude  in  relation  to  this  particular  and  im- 

*  portant  point.  He  would  not  have  you  come  behind  in  bene- 
‘  volence,  or  in  any  other  gift ;  nor  fail  in  tlie  practical  exempli- 
‘  fication  of  any  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  In  your  religious 
‘  improvement  he  delighted  to  contemplate  the  legitimate  and 
^  satisfactory  result  of  his  ministrations,  and  in  the  spirit,  if  not 
‘  in  the  very  language  of  the  apostle  John,  exhorted  you,  ‘  Look 
‘  to  yourselves,  that  we  lose  not  those  things  which  we  have 
‘  wrought,  but  that  we  receive  a  full  reward.*  ** 


•  Sorrow  for  the  Dead  Regulated  and  Restrained :  A  Sennon 
preachcKl  at  Broaduiead,  Bristol,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Summers. 
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The  expectations  of  a  large  circle  were  bitterly  di^ppointed 
by  the  rapid  decay  and  early  death  of  this  estimable  and  talented 
man.  It  now  appears  that  the  disease  which  terminated  his  life 
had  commenced  before  his  removal  from  London.  He  carried 
with  him  to  his  new  sphere  of  labour  the  malady  which  was  to 
consign  him  so  speedily  to  the  grave.  So  short-sighted  is  man, 
so  mysterious  and  inexplicable  are  the  ways  of  God. 

Hut  it  is  time  that  we  notice  the  sermons  before  us.  They 
appear  under  great  disadvantage,  not  having  received  the  revision 
of  their  author.  They  are  printed  from  his  manuscripts,  as  we  are 
informed  in  the  Advertisement  prefixed  to  them,  ‘  without  any 
‘  other  alteration  than  the  correction  of  a  few  verbal  inaccuracies 
‘  which,  in  the  hurry  of  composition,  escaped  the  writer.’  We 
think  this  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  the  only  plan  on  which  the 
integrity  of  an  author^s  style  and  the  peculiarity  of  his  modes  of 
thought  can  be  preserved.  The  finish  of  the  composition  may 
thus  be  sacrificed,  but  the  intellect  and  the  heart  of  a  writer  will 
be  seen  in  their  truest  light.  The  volume  contains  twenty-five 
sermons,  and  is  publishea  for  the  benefit  of  the  author’s  family. 
We  can  make  room  but  for  two  extracts,  the  first  of  which  is 
from  the  sermon  on  The  Nature  and'FoUy  of  Religious  Indeci- 
sum.  We  select  it  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  earnest  and  deep- 
toned  appeals  which  the  author  was  accustomed  to  make  to  his 
hearers. 


‘  The  awful  condition  of  the  undecided  man  declares  the  fidly  of 
his  course. 

‘  He  knows  much  about  religion,  hut  is  an  entire  stranger  to  its 
joys  and  blessings.  lie  never  allows  it  so  to  operate  upon  his  mind  as 
to  produce  its  moral  results,  which  are  always  accompanied  with  pure 
and  unfading  joys.  He  does  not  know  enough  of  it  to  secure  an  in¬ 
terest  in  its  blessings  ;  so  that  it  conducts  him  to  no  abiding  good  or 
substantial  happiness.  It  dot's  not  screen  him  from  the  evils  which 
follow  a  wrong  decision.  However  his  indcctision  may  keep  him  from 
full  association  with  the  world,  yet  in  the  eye  of  omniscience  his  cha¬ 
racter  is  fixed.  He  is  ungodly  ;  he  is  acting  in  a  manner  highly  of¬ 
fensive  to  the  Deity.  He  is  putting  the  claims  of  the  world  on  a 
level  with  those  of  God  ;  he  is  not  making  the  divine  glory  the  end  of 
his  being.  He  lives  not  to  his  praise.  Every  thing  is  made  to  centre 
on  self ;  his  ou  u  ease  and  comfort  is  the  main-spring  of  his  conduct. 
If  he  leans  to  religion,  it  is  hut  to  s(K)the  his  convictions;  if  he  in¬ 
clines  to  the  world,  it  is  but  to  stifle  the  pains  of  conscience.  He  aims 
to  act  in  the  way  which  shall  give  him  the  least  mental  friction.  He 
not  only  mistake's  his  object,  but  he  errs  with  respect  to  the  means ; 
for  were  he  earnestly  to  seek  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  he  might  press 
through  the  pangs  of  remorse,  he  might  shed  the  tears  of  godly  sor¬ 
row,  and  find  true  peace  in  believing  the  humbling  but  saving  truths 
of  the  gospel ;  but  now  he  l>ears  a  larger  amount  of  suffering  with 
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almost  u  destitution  of  joy.  Ilis  pains  may  indml  be  spread  over  a 
longer  ])eriod,  and  not  at  any  one  period  be  so  acute  as  those  of  the 
true  penitent ;  but  they  are  symptomatic  of  disease,  and  not  of  re¬ 
turning  health — they  conduct  to  no  ha])py  issue — they  are  not  the 
weeping  of  a  night  that  ushers  in  a  morning  of  joy,  but  they  are  pangs 
which  bring  no  relief,  unless  indeed  it  be  a  morbid  insensibility  to  the 
approach  of  deatli  and  eternal  woe.  And  whilst  his  indecision  of  mind 
increases  his  amount  of  misery  in  this  world,  it  subjects  him  to  the 
heavier  curse  of  that  man  who  knew  his  Lord’s  will  and  yet  did  it  not. 
I  cannot  imagine  the  mental  sufferings  of  such  a  man  at  the  day  of  judg. 
ment,  with  the  realities  of  eternity  clear  before  him,  looking  back  u|)on 
the  folly  and  madness  of  his  earthly  indecision.  It  is  his  turn  to  be 
tried.  Me  is  summoned  to  the  bar.  He  comes  with  all  his  convictions 
of  the  truth  and  importance  of  religion  strengthened  by  the  clearer 
light  of  eternity.  Inquisition  is  made  for  sin,  but  he  answers  not  a 
word — he  is  dumb  with  the  consciousness  of  guilt.  The  book  is 
opened  ;  the  history  of  his  life  is  recounted.  This  man,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  was  under  deep  convictions  of  sin ;  he  felt  the  value  of  his 
immortal  soul — he  was  half  persuaded  to  be  a  Christian,  but  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  youth  kept  him  in  a  state  of  indecision.  Up  to  the  age  of 
forty  he  alternated  between  God  and  the  world  ;  he  attended  the  mi¬ 
nistry  of  the  gospel,  his  attention  wtis  frequently,  powerfully  arrested, 
but  he  could  never  he  induced  to  become  decided.  At  forty  death 
entered  into  his  family,  and  took  aw'ay  the  desire  of  his  eyes  with  a 
stroke  ;  his  heart  was  again  softened ;  he  trembled  for  his  own  soul ; 
he  saw  the  folly  of  longer  delay  ;  but  time  assuaged  his  grief,  and  the 
cares  and  anxieties  of  life  brought  him  back  to  the  same  state  of  men¬ 
tal  indecision.  He  continued  to  sixty,  when  calamities  again  overtook 
him,  and  made  him  the  subject  of  pungent  and  bitter  remorse.  He 
had  neither  the  pleasures  of  youth  nor  the  pressure  of  business  fo 
keep  him  from  God  ;  but  all  his  habits  were  formed,  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  a  decided  step  ;  and  at  the  period  of  his  death 
he  was  no  nearer  to  a  religious  profession  than  when  at  twenty  his 
convictions  were  stifled  and  overcome.  Oh  !  the  agony  which  such  a 
man  must  feel  at  the  events  of  his  past  history.  If  memory  could  be 
destroyed,  there  w'ould  be  a  relief  to  his  pangs.  But  memory  will  be 
faithful  and  retentive  in  a  future  world  ,*  and  his  most  poignant  suffer¬ 
ings  will  be  associated  with  the  indecision  of  his  earthly  career.*  pp. 
341-343. 


Our  other  extract  is  from  the  sermon  on  The  Prospects  of  the 
Church  of  Christy  founded  on  2  Thess.  ii,  7,  8,  and  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  all  who  are  taking  part  in  the  deeply  agitating 
questions  of  the  present  day.  Speaking  of  the  corruptions  of  the 
church,  our  author  says, 


*  The  consumption  of  this  iniquity  will  be  gradual ;  it  is  not  to  be 
accomplished  by  a  miracle  ;  the  mighty,  evil  will  not  be  at  once  over- 
turnetl.  This  interpretation  of  the  text  exactly  agrees  with  event*. 
VOL.  II.  N 
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We  have  seen  her  who  deceived  the  nations  by  her  sorceries,  who  se- 
daced  the  servants  of  God  to  commit  fornication,  cast  into  a  bed  of 
languishing.  The  mother  of  harlots  is  the  victim  of  internal  fires, 
which  waste  her  strength  and  destroy  her  frame — she  is  suffering  a 
lingering  death.  Look  where  we  will,  we  see  the  symptoms  of  her  de¬ 
cay— there  is  a  widely  spread  and  deeply  seated  disease,  which  cannot 
1)6  eradicated.  France,  and  Spain,  and  Portugal  are  already  para¬ 
lysed  :  Ireland,  indeed,  nerved  by  persecution,  manifests  an  unnatural 
vigour.  With  this  exception  life  is  retiring  from  the  extremities,  and 
concentrating  al)out  the  heart,  where  its  feeble  pulsations  indicate  the 
approach  of  the  final,  the  ex])iring  struggle.  If  w^e  look  to  our  own 
country  we  see  the  iniquity  of  which  our  text  speaks  in  a  milder  and 
less  obnoxious  form.  But  even  here  existing  superstitions  are  threat¬ 
ened;  men  are  no  longer  to  be  deceived  by  an  anomalous,  an  undefined, 
a  mysterious  pow'er,  <^led  the  church ;  they  are  no  longer  to  be  held 
in  spiritual  thraldom  ;  the  human  mind  is  awake,  it  is  inquiring  into 
the  reason  of  things ;  and  there  are  evils  in  our  ecclesiastical  polity 
which,  if  Christianity  be  true,  will  not  l)ear  examination.  The  epis¬ 
copal  church  may  remain  in  a  greatly  modified  condition,  and  may  be¬ 
come  a  blessing  to  the  world ;  but  baronial  dignities,  in  virtue  of  a 
spiritual  office,  are  an  unnatural  excrescence  on  the  Christian  system. 
With  our  view's  of  religion  we  think  its  established  form  and  compul¬ 
sory  support  cannot  be  permanent.  The  alliance  between  Church  and 
State  is  an  anomalous  connexion,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit 
of  Christianity.  The  church  of  Christ  is  a  community  of  believers ; 
the  bond  of  union  is  fellowship  in  spiritual  blessings,  and  a  spiritual 
body  will  not  admit  of  a  secular  head.  The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not 
of  this  world,  and  every  estaWishment  is  of  this  world,  and  must  hi* 
founded  on  the  civil  power  as  its  basis.  We  hesitate  not  to  say,  that 
every  ecclesiastical  system,  which  in  its  constitution  is  thus  at  variance 
w'ith  the  religion  of  Jesus,  will  be  consumed.  Whether  it  be  our  ow  n 
national  establishment,  or  of  any  of  our  dissenting  communities ; 
whatever  it  l)e  that  unites  the  church  to  the  world  ;  that  incloses  in 
one  promiscuous  mass  the  godly  and  the  ungodly  ;  w'hether  it  be  under 
the  domination  of  poj)e  or  king,  of  bishops  or  pastors,  it  is  destined  to 
destruction.  It  is  among  the  corniptible  things  wliich  are  mingled 
with  those  more  precious ;  the  precious  w  ill  be  se])arated  from  the 
vile ;  the  wheat  from  the  chaff ;  that  w'hich  is  in  accordance  with  the 
divine  will,  will  be  freed  from  all  unhallow'ed  companionships,  and  our 
common  Christianity  will  emerge  from  the  cumbrous  superstitions 
which  for  ages  have  restrained  her  native  energies,  and  hindered  her 
progress  in  every  direction.  This  work  will  be  accomplished  by  re¬ 
tracing  the  steps  which  mankind  have  taken  in  the  path  of  error.  We 
must  revert  to  original  Christianity,  to  w’hat  it  was  as  delivered  by  the 
apostles ;  the  Scripture  must  alone  be  our  guide,  and  w’here  it  does  not 
furnish  the  details,  we  must  be  scrupulously  guided  by  its  principles. 
It  would  he  the  greatest  impiety  to  suppose  that  our  Lord  had  esta¬ 
blished  a  kingflom  in  the  w'orld  without  making  know'n  the  principles 
on  which  it  is  to  be  founded.  Those  principles  are  clearly  laid  down 
in  the  New  Testament ;  and  in  the  renovation  of  the  church  the  bul- 
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wark  of  Protestantism  must  l)e  her  %ratch.word,  The  Bible — The  Bible 
alone  is  the  religion  of  Protestants.*  pp.  4(57 — 469. 

In  dismissing  this  volume,  we  commend  it  heartily  to  the  favour 
of  our  readers.  There  is  a  freshness,  and  vigour,  and  vitality  in 
it,  a  freedom  from  technicalities  and  professional  forms,  which 
cannot  fail  to  gratify  the  intelligent  reader,  while  its  scriptural 
doctrines,  enlightened  expositions  of  duty,  and  earnest  pleadings 
with  the  human  heart,  are  adapted  to  delight  and  benefit  every 
Christian  mind. 


Art.  IV.  The  History  of  ike  Assassins,  Derived  from  Oriental 
Sources,  By  the  Chevalier  Joseph  Von  Hammer,  Author  of  the 
History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  &c.  Translated  from  the  German, 
by  Oswald  Charles  Wood,  M.D.,  &c.  &c.  &c,  London:  1835. 

^HE  object  of  the  learned  Orientalist,  in  writing  this  history,  has 
been  two-fold:  ‘  in  the  first  place,  to  present  a  lively  picture 

*  of  the  pernicious  influence  of  secret  societies  in  weak  govern- 
^  ments,  and  of  the  dreadful  prostitution  of  religion  to  the  horrors 
‘  of  unbridled  ambition  ;*  and  ‘  secondly,  to  give  a  view  of  the  im- 

*  portant,  rare,  and  unused  historical  treasures  which  are  con- 
‘  tained  in  the  rich  magazine  of  oriental  literature.’  How  oflen 
does  it  happen  that  a  very  useful  service  is  undertaken  for  a  very 
arbitrary  reason  or  an  insufficient  object !  The  historical  treasures 
of  oriental  life  and  nature  are  sufficiently  copious  and  curious. 

‘  Who,  for  example,’  exclaims  Von  Hammer,  ‘could  precisely  and 
‘  circumstantially  describe  the  history  of  the  Khalifat,  the  dominion 
‘  of  the  families  Ben  Ommia  and  Abbas,  and  their  capitals,  so  long 
^  as  he  had  not  read  the  history  of  Bagdad,  by  Ibn  Khatib,  and 
‘  that  of  Damascus,  by  Ibn  Assaker, — the  former  in  sixty,  the 
‘  latter  in  eighty  volumes  V  The  proportion  of  alloy  mixed  with 
the  more  precious  material  is,  however,  so  large  as  to  render  the 
laborious  process  of  working  these  literary  mines  much  less  pro¬ 
fitable  than  might  be  anticipated  from  the  vague  report  of  their 
extent.  Annals  of  provincial  dynasties,  chronicles  of  sanguinary 
revolutions,  histories  half  composed  of  tradition,  and  half  of  florid 
embellishment,  may  supply  much  interesting  illustration  of  orien¬ 
tal  manners  and  modes  of  thinking;  but  the  accession  to  our 
stores  of  substantial  knowledge  derivable  from  such  sources,  is 
not  likely  to  be  very  considerable. 

A  striking  proof  how  little  light  is  thrown  upon  general  history 
by  the  oriental  chroniclers,  is  afforded  by  Sir  John  Malcolm’s 
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History  of  Persia,  compiled  chiefly  from  the  native  annals,  which, 
commencing  with  fable,  omit  to  notice  some  of  the  most  striking 
and  important  events;  they  refer  very  obscurely  to  Cyrus,  and  not 
at  all  to  Cambyses,  the  conqueror  of  Egypt;  are  equally  silent  as 
to  the  younger  Cyrus,  and  exhibit  a  blank  of  five  centuries  during 
the  reign  of  the  Arsacidan  or  Parthian  dynasty.  Betw'een  Fer- 
doosi  and  Herodotus,  there  is  nearly  as  wide  a  difference  as 
between  Tasso  and  Froissart.  The  Arabian  historians  furnish 
nothing  better  than  legendary  tales,  founded,  no  doubt,  on  tradi¬ 
tional  fact,  but  disguised  by  embellishment ;  at  least,  so  far  as 
regards  the  times  antecedent  to  the  era  of  Mohammed.  Turkish 
literature  is  almost  entirely  borrowed  from  Arabic  and  Persian 
sources.  The  autobiography  of  Sultan  Baber,  in  one  of  the 
Turkish  dialects,  is,  indeed,  a  splendid  exception ;  and  the  history 
of  his  august  house  has  been  amply  illustrated  by  the  learned  men 
who  flourished  under  their  munificent  patronage.  Ferishta  has 
better  pretensions  to  the  character  of  an  historian,  than  almost  any 
other  oriental  writer.  Of  the  value  of  the  authorities  cited  by 
Von  Hammer,  we  can  judge  only  from  the  use  he  has  made  of 
them  ;  but  wt  must  take  leave  to  remark,  that  a  critical  estimate 
of  their  competency  and  credibility,  as  historians,  would  have  been 
a  very  important  and  acceptable  preliminary.  The  critical  faculty 
is  quite  as  indispensable  a  requisite  in  the  editor  of  such  docu¬ 
ments,  as  philological  acquisitions.  It  is  quite  evident  that  Von 
Hammer  has  not  consulted  his  oriental  authorities  in  the  spirit  of 
Niebuhr;  and  his  scholarship  appears  far  sounder  than  his  judg¬ 
ment. 

As  to  the  political  lesson  of  the  history,  which  is  somewhat  too 
prominently  dwelt  upon.  Von  Hammer  seems  to  us  to  fail  altoge¬ 
ther  in-  making  it  out  with  any  distinctness.  Allowing  him  to 
make  the  most  of  his  parallel  between  the  Assassins,  and  the 
'femplars,  the  Jesuits,  and  the  Illuminati^  we  do  not  see  that  this 
l)ears  very  strongly  upon  the  general  position  he  aims  to  establish. 
Neither  the  Ismaelitcs  nor  the  Romish  orders  were  secret  associa¬ 
tions.  The  pernicious  influence  of  such  Societies  w’e  admit ;  nor 
is  it  confined  to  countries  under  ‘  w’eak  governments  they  have 
proved  sources  ot  political  danger  to  the  strongest.  Sometimes, 
liow'cver,  they  have  been  employed  as  the  instruments  of  despotic 
governments ;  at  other  times,  they  have  been  defensive  leagues 
against  despotism.  A  complete  history  of  such  Societies  would 
exhibit  them  under  various  aspects.  Confederacies  have  not  al- 
w'ays  been  conspiracies ;  nor  have  all  heresiarchs  been  actuated  by 
p()litical  ambition.  The  manner  in  which  our  Author  has  treated 
iiis  subject,  aflbrds  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  trite  remark,  that  it 
is  easy  to  trace  analogies  and  apparent  resemblances  ;  the  higher 
task  is  to  discriminate  differences.  The  following  observations, 
however,  are  just  and  important: — 
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‘  Religious  fanaticism  is  continually  accused  by  history  os  the  fomen- 
tor  of  those  sanguinary  wars  which  have  desolated  kingdoms,  and  con¬ 
vulsed  states ;  nevertheless,  religion  has  scarcely  ever  been  tlie  end 
but  merely  the  instrument,  of  ambitious  ])olicy  and  untameable  lust  ot 
power.  Usurpers  and  conquerors  perverted  the  beneficent  spirit  of 
the  founders  of  religion  to  their  own  pernicious  ends.  Religious  sys¬ 
tems  have  never  operated  so  destructively  on  dynasties  and  govern¬ 
ments,  as  in  those  cases  where  the  insufficient  separation  of  the  spi¬ 
ritual  from  the  temporal  authorities  has  given  the  freest  play  to  the 
alternation  of  hierarchy  and  tyranny.  The  nearer  the  altar  is  to  the 
throne,  the  greater  is  the  temptation  to  step  from  the  former  to  the 
latter,  and  bind  the  diadem  round  the  mitre :  the  closer  the  connexion 
of  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  interests,  the  more  numerous  and 
prolific  are  the  germs  of  tedious,  civil,  and  religious  wars,* — pp.  22, 23. 

The  histories  of  the  ancient  Persians  and  Romans,  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  and  the  Greeks,  the  Author  proceeds  to  remark,  ‘possess 
‘almost  an  immunity’ — the  Translator  is  of  course  responsible  for 
the  inappropriate  expression — ‘  because  religion,  being  merely 
‘  considered  as  popular  worship,  could  neither  weaken  nor  support 
‘pretensions  to  the  supreme  authority.’  Von  Hammer  here  be¬ 
trays  a  very  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  histories  of 
these  nations.  Both  Numa  and  Lycurgus  availed  themselves  of 
the  sanctions  of  the  national  religion  for  their  enactments ;  and  in 
Egypt,  as  in  India,  the  struggle  for  ascendancy  between  the 
hierocrasy  and  the  royal  or  military  power,  produced  repeated 
revolutions.  In  Persia,  too,  the  ascendancy  or  depression  of  the 
Magian  priesthood,  has  been  a  marked  feature  of  the  changes  ol* 
dynasty ;  and  religious  struggles  are  evidently  obscurely  indicated 
by  the  fabulous  conflicts  between  the  deevs  and  the  monarchs  of 
the  old  Assyrian  race.  ♦  The  founder  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty 
was  the  restorer  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster ;  and  Ferdoosi  has 
given  us  the  dying  charge  of  this  monarch  to  his  son  Shahpoor, 
in  which  occur  the  following  remarkable  sentiments  :  ‘  Never  for- 
‘  get  that,  as  a  king,  you  are  at  once  the  protector  of  religion  and 
‘  your  country.  Consider  the  altar  and  throne  as  inseparable : 
‘  they  must  always  sustain  each  other.  A  sovereign  without  reli- 
‘  gion  is  a  tyrant ;  and  a  people  who  have  none,  may  be  deemed 
‘  the  most  monstrous  of  societies.  Religion  may  exist  without  a 
‘  state,  but  a  state  cannot  exist  without  religion ;  and  it  is  by  its 
‘  holy  laws  that  a  political  association  can  alone  be  bound.’f  These, 
it  must,  however,  be  recollected,  were  the  specious  axioms  of  a 


•  Von  Hammer  cites  from  Macrisi  a  list  of  Magian  sect**.  Of  the  seven 
enumerated,  two  seem  identical  with  Magianisin  itsidf,  and  five  op|»osed  to 
it  ! 
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persecutor.  Not  only  were  the  temples  of  the  Parthians,  and  the 
thrones  of  their  deified  monarchs,  subverted  with  ignominy  by 
the  Sassanian  conqueror,  and  the  sword  of  Aristotle  broken ;  but, 
siays  Gibbon,  ‘  the  flames  of  persecution  soon  reached  the  more 
‘  stubborn  Jews  and  Christians,  nor  did  they  spare  the  heretics  of 
‘  their  own  nation  and  religion.  This  spirit  of  persecution  reflects 
‘  dishonour  on  the  religion  of  Zoroaster ;  but,  as  it  w^as  not  pro- 
*  ductive  of  any  civil  commotion,  it  served  to  strengthen  the  new 
‘  monarchy.’  In  fact,  wherever  the  altar  and  the  throne  are  inse¬ 
parable,  either  the  sword  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood, 
who  will  use  it  against  all  who  refuse  to  submit  to  their  spiritual  1 

claims  or  dogmata, — or  the  priests  will  be  the  tools  and  creatures 
of  the  monarch.  Had  kings  always  contented  themselves  with 
being  the  protectors  of  religion,  instead  of  claiming  or  affecting 
to  be  its  arbiters  and  dispensers,  and  consequently  its  corrupters, 
the  flames  of  martyrdom  would  never  have  been  kindled.  That 
religion  may  exist  without  even  the  countenance  of  the  state,  the 
history  of  the  church  sufliciently  attests.  That  a  state  cannot 
exist  without  religion,  is  a  truism  in  sound,  but  a  detestable  fal¬ 
lacy  in  meaning.  Jeroboam  was  the  first  king  that  set  up  an 
ecclesiastical  establishment  upon  this  principle  of  strengthening 
the  throne  by  means  of  the  altar.  The  word  religion,  in  such  a 
connexion,  does  not  mean  the  principle  which  unites  man  to  his 
Maker,  but  the  obedience  to  a  prescribed  ritual,  and  institutions 
which  connects  the  subject  with  his  prince.  If  a  state  cannot 
exist  mihotU  a  state  religion,  it  can  still  less  exist  against  a  reli¬ 
gion  ;  and  therefore,  the  suppression  of  Christianity  itself  becomes 
I  he  justifiable  policy,  on  this  principle,  of  all  monarchs  who  are 
not  Christian,  after  the  wise  example  of  the  great  Artaxerxes  !  In 
like  manner,  the  suppression  of  any  form  of  religion  not  in  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  state,  is  the  dictate  of  the  same  Machiavelian  policy. 

Besides,  to  convert  religion  into  a  political  bond,  it  is  necessary, 
as  Professor  Heeren  has  remarked,  that  it  should  possess  a 
fuUiotialf  that  is,  apolitical  character;  as  the  temple  of  the  Tyrian 
Hercules  was  the  centre  of  the  Phenician  league,  and  that  of 
Jupiter  Latialis  of  the  Latin  confederacy.*  But  a  national  reli¬ 
gion,  in  order  to  be  a  bond  of  internal  union,  must  be  common  to 
the  whole  nation,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  peculiar  to  it;  while  the 
nationality  thus  fostered  will  tend  to  become  a  source  of  interna¬ 
tional  hostility  and  hatred,  inflaming  Greeks  against  Latins,  Per¬ 
sians  against  Ottomans,  Protestants  against  Papists,  Episcopa¬ 
lians  against  Puritans  and  Covenanters.  But  the  religion  of 
Christ  was  never  intended  to  be  made  a  state  engine  or  a  political 
bond.  1  he  bonds  of  political  society  are  law  and  commerce ; 
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and  a  religion  which  rejects  the  sanctions  of  either  force  or  worldly 
profits,  cannot  be  politically  enforced  without  losing  its  genuine 
character.  The  faith  of  Christ  cannot  be  a  bond  of  national  union : 
the  union  which  it  cements,  is  entirely  based  upon  a  common 
spiritual  relation  to  a  Divine  Head.  The  spirituality  of  this  tie, 
and  its  catholicity,  as  extending  to  the  whole  body  of  Christ,  ren¬ 
der  it  inapplicable  to  the  designs  of  rulers  and  the  politics  of 
states. 

Christianity,  Von  Hammer  justly  remarks,  ‘never  deluged 
‘  kingdoms  with  blood,  until  it  was  made  use  of  b^  ambitious 
‘  popes  and  princes,  contrary  to  the  original  spirit  of  its  institu- 
‘  tion ;  as,  under  Gregory  VII.  and  his  successors,  the  crosier 
‘  overpowered  the  sceptre.  * 

'  Entirely  different’ was  the  case  with  Islamism,  which,  being  founded 
as  much  on  the  sword  as  (on)  the  Koran,  united  in  the  person  of  the 
imam  and  khalif,  both  the  dignity  of  |X)ntitf  and  that  of  sovereign. 
Hence  its  history  presents  more  numerous  and  more  murderous  wars 
than  that  of  any  other  religion ;  hence,  in  almost  all  the  sects,  the  chief 
ground  of  the  schism  is  the  contested  succession  to  the  throne ;  and 
hence,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  any  importance  which  has  not,  at  some 
period,  proved  dangerous  to  the  reigning  family  as  a  political  faction 
in  the  state.’ — p.  23. 


The  Divine  wisdom  forbade  the  union  of  the  sacerdotal  and  the 
regal  office  in  the  same  tribe ;  partly,  we  may  presume  to  infer, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  the  fatal  combination  of  military  and 
hieratic  despotism.  The  policy  of  Mohammed  was  probably 
guided  by  a  wish  to  concentrate  all  power  in  the  supreme  ruler, 
and  to  render  him  independent  of  any  sacerdotal  caste.  It  matters 
little,  whether  the  sovereign  style  himself  sheik  or  sultan,  imam  or 
khalif,  so  long  as  he  is  sole  and  supreme.  But,  in  guarding 
against  the  struggles  for  ascendancy  between  different  powers,  the 
Arabian  legislator  was  conscious  that  he  had  lefl  the  empire  he 
bequeathed,  open  to  all  the  danger  of  a  contested  succession.'  The 
view  of  Mohammedism  which  is  here  presented  to  us  as  so  pecu¬ 
liarly  fruitful  in  ecclesiastical  schisms  and  murderous  wars,  will, 
however,  be  new  to  many  readers ;  for  the  cant  of  infidelity  has 
been  employed  in  exalting  the  religion  of  the  Koran,  in  these 
respects,  above  the  Christian  faith  itself. 

The  Assassins  can  scarcely  be  called  a  Mohammedan  sect,  any 
more  than  the  Manicheaeans  or  the  Gnostics  were  a  Christian  sect. 
They  were,  strictly  speaking,  a  political  body,  devotedly  and 
fanatically  attached  to  their  chief ;  ‘  a  branch  of  the  Ismaelites,* 
Von  Hammer  calls  them ;  for  they  belonged  ostensibly  to  that 
sect,  which  was  itself  a  mongrel  heresy,  having  little  really  in 
common  with  Mohammedan  orthodoxy.  Our  readers  are  aware 
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that  Islam,  like  Christendom  in  the  Middle  Ages,  has  its  great 
eastern  and  western  divisions.  The  Soonnite  or  orthodox  divi¬ 
sion,  according'to  the  standard  authorities,  is  that  of  which  tijo 
Ottoman  emperor  is  the  khalif  and  spiritual  head,  and  which  ex¬ 
hibits  at  least  a  political  unity  throughout  the  Turkish  pale.  The 
four  orthodox  sects  of  the  Soonnites  difter  only  as  the  several 
orders  of  the  papacy.  The  other,  or  eastern  division,  comprising 
the  Persian  nation,  separated  originally  from  the  western  khalifate 
upon  the  ground  of  the  disputed  right  to  the  prophetical  succes¬ 
sion ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  in  tracing  the  descent  from 
the  Prophet  downwards  from  Ali,  it  Jias  split  again  into  endless 
subdivisions,  each  of  which  has  felt  at  liberty  to  shape  its  own 
creed,  so  that,  in  many  of  these,  scarcely  a  trace  remains  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Koran.  For  instance,  under  the  opprobrious 
appellation  of  the  GhuUat  or  ‘  Exaggerating,*  are  confounded, 
we  are  told,  several  ISheiite  sects,  the  extravagance  of  whose  doc¬ 
trines  far  exceed  the  hounds  of  reason,  exhibiting  traces  of  both 
the  Gnostic  metaphysics  and  the  Indian  mysticism. 

‘  They  recognize  but  one  Imam,  as  the  Jews  admit  hut  one  Messiah ; 
and  attribute  to  Ali  divine  (qualities,  as  the  Christians  do  to  Jesus. 
Some  distinguish  in  him  two  natures, — tlie  human  and  the  divine : 
others  acknowledge  only  the  latter.  Others  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
imams  alone  are  gifted  with  metempsychosis,  so  that  the  same  perfect 
nature  of  Ali  has  descended,  and  will  to  the  end  of  the  world  descend, 
to  his  successors  in  the  imamat  in  their  respective  turns.  According  to 
others,  this  st*ries  was  interrupted  by  IMohammed  Bakir,  the  son  of 
Seiiiolnhidin  (son  of  llossein),  and  brother  of  Seid ;  who  is  believed 
hy  some  to  Ik?  still  alive,  wandering  on  earth,  although  concealed,  like 
Khiser,  the  guardian  of  the  sj)ring  of  life.  Others  again  afhrm,  that 
this  is  true  only  of  Ali,  who  sits  immortally  enthroned  in  clouds,  from 
whence  his  voice  is  heard  in  the  thunder,  and  the  brandished  scourge  <»f 
his  wrath  is  viewed*  in  the  lightning's  Hash.  These  sects  of  the 
Ghullat  are  held  to  Ik;  damnable  heretics,  not  merely  hy  the  Sooimites, 
hut  also  by  the  rest  of  the  Shiites ;  as  the  Arians  and  Nestorians  were 
si»  estimateil,  not  hy  the  Roman  Catholics  only,  hut  also  hy  the  By¬ 
zantine  Jacobites.*  They  received  the  general  name  of  Muthad,  or 
iinnious.  The  basis  of  their  doctrine  lies  in  their  extravagant  homage 
and  cU' facto  deiheution  of  the  first  imams ;  who,  however,  far  from  ad- 


•  \  on  HamiiuT  is  too  fond  of  supposed  parallels.  In  the  present  instance, 
there  is  little  proprietv  or  force  in  the  comparison.  Nor  is  he  correct.  The 
Jacobites  were  not  ln*7;intine,  but  Anti-Byzantine,  inasmuch  as  they  re¬ 
jected  the  decisions  <>f  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  The  Syrian  Christians  take 
Uieir  naine  of  Jacobites  from  a  Bishop  of  Edessa,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
who  n'vived  the  iiuHlcrate  docUinesof  the  llenoticon  of  the  Emperor  Zeno  ; 
hnt  his  followTrs  wert'  stig-matized  as  heretics  hy  the  Byzantine  and  Latin 
Catholics,  or  rather  Imperialists. 
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mitting  it,  condemned  its  supporters.  Ali  himself  doomed  some  to  the 
flumes  ;  Mohammed  Beiullanfiye  rejected  with  horror  the  faith  of 
Muchtar,  who  ascribed  god-like  properties  to  him;  and  the  Imam  Jafir 
excommunicated  all  who  hazarded  the  same  tenet  concerning  himself. 
This,  however,  did  not  prevent  its  gaining  both  teachers  and  disciples. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  its  tendency,  nor  how  convenient  an  in¬ 
strument  of  sedition  and  usurpation  it  must  have  been  found  in  the 
hands  of  skilful  imjwstors,  or  jK>Iitical  com])etitors  for  the  throne.  It 
was  easy  to  turn,  in  the  name  of  one  invisible  and  perfect  imam,  the 
obedience  of  the  peoj)le  from  the  visible  and  imperfect  prince,  or,  by 
the  ascription  to  an  ambitious  usurper,  of  the  transmigration  of  the 
souls  and  the  perfections  of  preceding  imams,  to  achieve  his  investment 
with  the  sovereignty. 

‘  The  Ghnllaty  however,  m»t withstanding  the  extravagance  of  their 
doctrines  of  deification  and  metempsychosis,  were,  on  the  whole,  far 
from  being  so  dangerous  to  the  throne  as  the  Imamie ;  who,  indeed, 
adopted  from  them  the  idea  of  a  vanished  Imam,  but  who  otherwise 
maintained  a  continued  series  of  revealed  imams  prior  to  him,  but  jk)8- 

teriorly  a  natural  descent  of  concealed  ones . The  Imamie 

are  divided  into  two  classes ;  the  Ksnaashrie  or  Ttvclvers — so  named 
because  they  make  the  series  of  revealed  imams  end  with  iNIohammed 
Ben-H assail- Asker i,  who  was  the  twelfth ;  *  and  ....  ‘  the 
or  SevenerSy  who  only  reckon  seven  imams,  in  the  following  order :  1 . 
Ali;  2.  Hassan;  3.  Ilossein  ;  4.  Ali  Seinolabidin,  (i. e.  Ornament  of 
the  Devout)  ;  5.  Mohammid  Bakir,  (i.  e.  the  Dealer  in  Secrets)  ;  B. 
Jafir  Sadik,  (i.  e.  the  Just)  ;  and  7*  his  son  Ismail.  The  latter,  who 
died  before  his  father,  is  deemed  by  them  the  last  imam  ;  and  from  him 
they  are  called  Ismailites,  as  the  Twelvers  were  named  Imamites.  The 
discrepancy  between  them  commences  at  the  seventh  Imam.’ 

— pp.  18 — 20. 

We  must  offer  a  few  observations  upon  this  not  very  luminous 
account  of  the  Shei-ite  sects.  In  the  first  place,  its  value,  as  in¬ 
formation,  is  vitiated  by  the  omission  of  specific  reference  to  the 
primary  authorities  upon  which  it  rests.  The  vague  statement, 
that  some  hold  this  opinion,  and  others  that  opinion,  unaccom¬ 
panied  with  any  notice  of  the  leaders  or  doctors  of  these  supposed 
schools,  or  of  the  time  and  place  in  which  such  tenets  have  been 
maintained;  or  of  the  writings  in  which  they  are  to  be  found,  is 
entitled  to  little  attention.  Every  thing  depends,  as  regards  the 
credibility,  or  at  least  the  trustworthiness  of  such  representations, 
upon  the  character  of  the  original  authorities.  No  orthodox  or 
Soonee  Mussulman,  for  instance,  can  be  depended  upon  for  a  fair 
account  of  the  Persian  sects;  while  the  poetical  romances  of 
which  Ali  is  the  hero,  are  still  more  questionable  data.  Von 
Hammer  professes  to  have  derived  his  information  respecting 
these  subdivisions  of  the  Persian  faith,  from  Turkish  translations 
of  I  bn  Khaledun  and  Lary.  The  latter  name  is  quite  new  to 
us ;  and  we  should  have  been  glad  to  know  who  he  was.  At  all 
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events,  if  our  author  has  followed  these  authorities  in  his  classifi¬ 
cation  of  sects,  they  have  misled  him.  The  Abbassidan  khalifs 
rested  their  title  to  the  throne  on  their  descent  from  Abbas,  the 
uncle  of  the  prophet ;  and  an  attempt,  it  seems,  was  made  to 
strengthen  their  claim,  by  making  the  imamat,  or  true  pontifical 
succession,  pass  from  Ali  to  Mohammed-Ben-Hanfie,  brother  of 
Hassan  and  Hossein,  and  thence,  by  bequest,  to  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty.  To  describe  the  sticklers  for  this  genealogy  as  a 
sect,  is  absurd.  In  like  manner,  the  Fatimite  sultans  of  Egypt 
claimed,  in  virtue  of  their  alleged  descent  from  Ali  and  Fatima, 
through  Ismail,  the  son  of  Sadik,  the  legitimate  succession  to  all 
the  honours  of  the  pontificate.  These  rights  were  long  and  vio¬ 
lently  contested  by  the  Abbassides,  whose  interest  it  was  to  annihi¬ 
late  at  once  the  genealogical  pedigree  of  their  formidable  rivals, 
and  the  validity  of  the  pretensions  founded  on  it.  Macrisi  and 
I  bn  Khaledun  decide  in  favour  of  the  Fatimite  line  of  descent, 
while  various  doctors  and  jurists,  of  course,  are  of  an  opposite 
opinion.*  But  it  would  be  just  as  rational  to  enumerate  the 
English  and  Scotch  Jacobites  of  the  last  century,  or  the  Carlists 
and  Christinos  of  the  present  day,  among  Christian  sects,  as  to 
give  the  denomination  of  Shei-ite  sects  to  the  political  adherents 
of  the  several  pretenders  to  the  disputed  Imamat  or  Khalifate  of 
Islam.  The  Seidiye  w’ho  acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of  the  first 
three  khalifs,  ought  to  be  ranked  as  Soonnees,  rather  than  as 
Shei-ites ;  while  it  is  evident  that  those  who  maintain,  with  the 
IVakifye  doctors,  that  the  imamat  has  remained  in  the  person  of 
Mohammed,  ‘  he  never  having  died,  but  being  said  to  have  ap- 
‘  peared  since  on  earth  under  other  names,’ — as  well  as  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Imamites, — belong  to  the  Ghullat  or  Exaggerating 
sectaries,  as  truly  as  any  other  sects  that  are  comprehended  under 
that  appellation. 

The  Persians  submitted  with  reluctance  to  the  creed  of  the 
Arabian  Prophet ;  and  the  Magian  doctrines,  blended  with  the 
Sefi  mysticism,  continued  to  be  held  in  secret,  or  were  revived 
under  various  modifications  in  the  shape  of  Mohammedan  here¬ 
sies.  Thus,  we  are  told,  the  first  khalifs  of  the  Abbassidan  house 
vainly  endeavoured  to  eradicate  wdth  the  sword  the  *  libertines,’ 
who  w^ere  probably  followers  of  Zoroaster.  In  the  reign  of  the 
Khalif  Mansour,  thei?aicem/e  who  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the 


♦  The  courtly  jurists  and  doctors  of  Bagdad  alleged  that  Obeidollah 
Mchdi,  the  founder  of  the  Fatimite  dynasty,  was  an  impostor,  and,  instead  of 
bi'in^  the  descendant  of  Ismail  and  Ali,  was  the  grandson  of  the  famous 
hcresiarcli  Abdallah,  son  of  Maimun  Kaddah  ;  and  Von  Hammer  thinks  the 
allegation  probable,  because  the  doctrines  of  his  sect  became  prevalent  in  the 
court  on  the  establishment  of  the  Fatimite  dynasty. 
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transmigration  of  souls,  as  taught  by  Abu  Moslem,  ‘revolted;* 
which  implies  that  they  were  persecuted.  Twenty  years  after, 
(A.D.  778)  arose  Hakem  Ben  Hashem,  surnamed  Mokannaa,  the 
Concealed,  from  his  wearing  a  golden  mask ;  who  grafted  on  the 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  as  taught  by  Abu  Moslem,  that  of  in¬ 
carnations  of  the  Divine  nature,  or  avatars^  in  the  person  of  suc¬ 
cessive  imams  or  prophets.  Babek  Khurremi,  a  licentious  and 
sanguinary  heresiarch,  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  the 
khalif  about  A.D.  820;  and  for  twenty  years  ‘filled  the  whole 
‘circuit  of  his  dominions  with  carnage  and  ruin.*  He  was  at 
length  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  in  the  khalif  *s  presence. 
Twenty  years  after  this,  the  Karmathites,  issuing  from  Lachsa 
and  Bahrein,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  like 
the  Wahhabees  of  our  own  times,  menaced  the  khalifate  with 
utter  destruction.  Under  commanders  of  military  genius  and 
courage,  they  took  and  pillaged  successively,  Baalbec,  Kufah,  and 
Bagdad.  Nor  did  they  spare  the  Holy  City,  Mecca,  where,  after 
committing  cruel  slaughter  among  the  faithful,  they  set  fire  to  the 
temple,  and  carried  off  the  aerolite  which  formed  its  palladium. 
This  took  place  A.D.  920.  ‘  For  a  whole  century,  the  pernicious 

‘  doctrines  of  Karmath  raged  with  fire  and  sword  in  the  very  bosom 
‘  of  Islamism,  until  the  wide-spread  conflagration  was  extinguished 
‘  in  blood.* 

Karmath,  whose  real  name  is  stated  to  have  been  Ahmed, 
the  son  of  Eshaas,  proclaimed  himself  a  reformer  of  Mohammed- 
ism ;  denouncing  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  court  of 
Bagdad,  yet  relaxing  the  duties  of  ablution,  fasting,  and  pilgrim¬ 
age,  and  permitting  the  use  of  wine  and  pork.  Von  Hammer 
gives  the  following  statement  of  his  tenets : — 

*  His  doctrine,  in  addition  to  the  circumstance  of  its  forbidding 
nothing,  and  declaring  every  thing  allowable  and  indifferent,  meriting 
neither  reward  nor  punishment,  undermined  more  particularly  the 
basis  of  Mohammedanism,  by  declaring  that  all  its  commands  were 
allegorical,  and  merely  a  disguise  of  political  precepts  and  maxims. 
Moreover,  all  was  to  be  referred  to  the  blameless  and  irreproachable 
Imam  Maassum,  as  the  model  of  a  prince,  whom,  although  ne  had  oc. 
cupied  no  existing  throne,  they  pretended  to  seek  ;  and  declared  war 
against  bad  and  good  princes,  without  distinction,  in  order  that,  under 
the  pretext  of  contending  for  a  better,  they  might  be  able  to  unravel 
at  once  the  thickly  interwoven  web  of  religion  and  government.  The 
injunction  of  prayer  meant  nothing  but  obedience  to  the  Imam 
Maassum  ;  alms,  the  tithes  to  be  given  to  him  ;  fasting,  the  preserva- 
tion  of  the  political  secret  regarding  the  imam  of  the  family  of  Ismail. 
Every  thing  depended  on  the  interpretation  ('TerwilJ,  without  which 
the  whole  word  of  the  Koran  (Tensil )  had  neither  meaning  nor  value. 
Religion  did  not  consist  in  external  observances  ( Sahir J,  but  in  the 
internal  feeling  (Buthin),  According  to  the  variations  of  this  doc- 
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nine,  which,  in  many  j>oints  touches  those  mentioned  above,*  (those  of 
the  Cfhuilat  and  Itnamie,)  ‘  their  asserters  received  various  names  in 
the  different  provinces  of  the  khalifat.’ — pp.  29,  30. 

The  accounts  of  the  tenets  of  any  sect,  furnished  by  their  oppo¬ 
nents  and  enemies,  must  be  received  with  suspicion  and  allowance. 
Taking  this  circumstance  into  consideration,  one  would  be  led  to 
form  no  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  doctrines  of  Karniath. 
His  forbidding  nothing  and  declaring  every  thing  indifferent,  may 
possibly  be  resolved  into  his  allowing  the  use  of  wine  and  pork, 
and  teaching  the  inefficacy  of  fasting,  j)ilgrimage,  and  other  ritual 
observances.  The  blameless  Imam  to  whom  obedience  was  en¬ 
joined,  and  who  had  occupied  no  existing  throne,  bears  so  close 
a  resemblance  to  the  Jewish  notion  of  a  ^lessiah  yet  to  come,  and 
even  to  the  Christian  faith,  that  we  are  led  to  conclude,  either  that 
Karmath  borrowed  the  idea  from  Jewish  or  Christian  sources,  or 
that  we  have  in  this  account  a  Mohammedan  travestie  of  tenets 
approaching  to  a  purer  creed.  The  warlike  character  of  the 
Karmathites  remains,  however,  to  be  explained.  A  century  is  a 
long  duration  for  a  revolt ;  nay,  it  is  a  considerable  period  in  the 
history  of  a  sect.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  this  protracted 
struggle  between  the  Abbassidan  khalifs  and  the  followers  of , the 
Reformer  of  Kufah,  was  a  mere  religious  feud.  Other  motives 
must  have  sustained  the  quarrel  through  successive  generations. 
The  turbulent  Bedoween  Sheikhs  have  at  all  times  resisted  the 
attempt  to  bring  them  under  subjection  to  the  dwellers  in  cities, 
and  have  been  ever  ready  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  na¬ 
tional  independence.  The  whole  of  Irak  Arabi  and  Irak  Adjem 
was,  on  the  overthrow’  of  the  Parthian  monarchy,  in  possession  of 
independent  princes,  called  the  Mulook  e  lowdei/ and  the  Mnhxyk 
Snzzer,  Ardesheir  (Artaxerxes  I.),  the  founder  of  the  Sassa- 
nian  line,  after  recovering  the  whole  of  the  Persian  Irak,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  expelling  the  Arab  tribes  from  the  rich  levels  of  Meso¬ 
potamia,  and  drove  them  back  into  Bahrein,  Yemen,  and  Hedjaz. 
In  the  reign  of  Shapoor  II.,  these  tribes,  crossing  the  Persian 
Gulf,  entered  the  province  of  Pars,  plundering  the  country  in  all 
directions,  which  drew  down  upon  them  a  dreadful  retaliation. 
These  historical  facts  may  serve  to  render  it  more  than  probable, 
that  the  inroads  of  the  Karmathites,  and  their  long  struggle 
against  the  declining  power  of  the  khalifs  of  Bagdad,  were 
prompted  less  by  religious  than  by  national  animosity.  Hercsiarchs, 
reformers,  prophets,  and  priests,  have  taken  advantage  of  national 
antipathies,  to  effect  the  objects  of  their  ambition  ;  and  a  religious 
pretext  has  never  been  wanting  for  a  political  crusade.  ‘  Kill, 
‘  strangle,  all  the  infidels  who  give  companions  to  God,’  exclaimed 
a  Wahhabite  doctor,  in  encouraging  the  slaughter  of  the  Moslem, 
at  Imauin  H ossein,  near  Bagdad.  ‘  No  wars  w’hich  ever  deso- 
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‘  lated  the  Christian  world,’  Mr.  Mills  remarks,  in  his  History  of 
Mohaminedism,  ‘  have  caused  half  the  bloodshed  and  woe,  or 

*  have  been  so  strongly  stamped  with  the  character  of  implacable 

*  animosity,  as  have  the  political  and  religious  controversies  of  the 
‘  Mohammedan  sectaries.  The  history  of  every  age  of  the 
‘  Hejira  teems  with  details  of  horror;  and  the  Turks  and  Per- 

*  sians,  the  representatives  of  the  two  sets  of  opinions,  have,  in 
‘  most  ages,  emulated  each  other  in  mutual  detestation.  In  the 
‘  rancour  of  their  feuds,  not  only  were  the  Christians  and  Jews 
‘  held  in  comparative  esteem,  but  the  destruction  of  a  single  indi- 
‘  vidual  of  the  adverse  party  has  been  accounted  a  more  meritori- 
‘  ous  action  than  the  slaughter  of  seventy  individuals  of  any  other 
‘  description.’*  Such  is  not,  however,  the  spirit  of  Mohammedism ; 
and  the  fact  strongly  confirms  the  conclusion,  that  the  fanaticism 

»  has,  in  such  cases,  been  made  contributory  and  subservient  to 
national  jealousies  and  political  animosities.  The  difference  of 
religion  is  perpetuated  by  the  original  ground  of  mutual  hatred. 
The  Turk  does  not  hate  the  Persian  because  he  is  a  heretic,  or 
the  Persian  the  Turk  or  Arab  because  he  is  a  Soonnee ;  but  the 
Persian’  hates  the  Soonnee  doctrine  because  it  is  held  by  the 
Turk,  and  the  Turk  abhors  the  Persian  heresy,  because  it  is 
l^ersian ;  and  each  finds  an  excuse  for  his  national  hatred  in  the 
alleged  heresy  of  the  other.  The  same  bitter  national  hatred  was 
the  true  source  of  the  furious  and  sanguinary  contests  of  the 
Middle  Ages  between  Latin  and  Greek  ;  and  it  has  been  an  ele¬ 
ment  in  all  religious  wars.  * 

Von  Hammer  can  see  nothing  in  the  ‘revolt’  of  the  Karma- 
thites,  but  the  influence  of  the  detestable  doctrines  of  Abdallah, 
the  son  of  Maimun  Kassah ;  whom  he  makes  the  parent  of  the 

^  infidel  brood  of  Ismailites.  This  Abdallah,  a  native  of  Ahwas,  in 
Persia,  had  been  ‘  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  ancient  em- 
‘  pire  and  faith  of  the  Persians  and  it  is  supposed,  that  ‘  a  wisb 
‘  to  overthrow  those  of  the  Arabians,’  might  stimulate  him  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  insidious  scheme  of  undermining  all  religions,  which  is 
attributed  to  him.  The  pretensions  of  the  descendants  of  Mo¬ 
hammed,  son  of  Ismail,  to  the  imamate,  served  him  as  a  political 
mask.  Karmath  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  his  disciples ; 
and  our  author  detects  the  same  formidable  sect,  as  existing  in 
various  parts  of  Persia,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Africa,  under  the  ap¬ 
pellations  of  Seveners  {Sebiui)y  the  Red  {Mohammere)^  the  White 
{Motfeivese),  the  Veiled,  the  Esoteric  {Batheni)^  the  Allegorizers 
{Mufewilin)f  the  Libertines  (Sindih),  and  the  Karmathi,  Mobareki, 
Jenabi,  and  Saidi,  or  followers  of  Karmath,  Mobarek,  Jenab,  and 
Said.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  aware,  that  the  identity  of  all  these 


*  Mills's  History  of  Muhammedisin,  p.  374. 
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with  the  Ismailites  of  Abdallah’s  school,  requires  to’  be  substan¬ 
tiated  by  historic  evidence.  To  us,  it  appears  extremely  ques¬ 
tionable.  At  all  events,  this  doctrine  is  stated  to  have  been  first 
publicly  taught  at  Mahadia,  in  Lower  Egypt,  the  first  capital  of 
the  Fatimite  sovereigns.  Under  the  fourth  khalif  of  that  dynasty, 
the  chief  of  this  new  and  equivocal  sect  was  raised  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  supreme  judge,  as  well  as  Daird-doaty  which  is  strangely 
interpreted,  ‘  Supreme  Missionary  of  the  Crown.’ 

‘  Immediately  after  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy  of  the 
Fatimites,  •  history  mentions  assemblages  which  were  convened 
twice  a  week,  every  IVIonday  and  Wednesday,  by  the  Daial-doat, 
and  were  frequented  in  crowds  both  by  men  and  women,  who 
had  separate  seats.  These  assemblages  were  named  MejalisoU 
hikmet,  or  Societies  of  Wisdom.  The  candidates  for  initiation  were 
dressed  in  white ;  the  chief  went  on  those  two  days  to  the  khalif,  and 
read  something  to  him,  if  possible,  but  in  every  case  received  his  sig¬ 
nature  on  the  cover  of  his  manuscript.  After  the  lecture,  the  pupils 
kissed  his  hands,  and  touched  the  signature  of  the  khalif  reverently 
with  their  foreheads.  In  the  reign  of  the  sixth  Fatimite  khalif, 
Hakem  Biemvillah  (the  most  stupid  tyrant  of  which  the  history  of 
Islamism  makes  mention,  who  desired  to  receive  divine  honours,  and 
what  is  still  more  absurd,  is  to  this  day  worshipped  by  the  Druses  as 
an  incarnate  god),  these  societies,  the  house  in  which  their  meetings 
were  held,  and  the  institutions  for  the  maintenance  of  teachers  and 
servants,  were  increased  on  a  very  large  scale  :  an  extensive 
building  or  lodge  was  erected,  t  called  Darol-hikmet,  or  the 
House  of  Wisdom,  and  richly  furnished  with  books,  mathematical 
instruments,  professors,  f»nd  attendants  ;  access,  and  the  use  of 
these  literary  treasures  was  free  to  all,  and  ^vriting  materials  were  af¬ 
forded  gratis.  The  khalifs  frequently  held  learned  disputations,  at 
which  the  professors  of  this  academy  appeared,  divided  according  to 
their  different  faculties — logicians,  mathematicians,  jurists,  and  physi¬ 
cians,  were  dressed  in  tlieir  gala  costume,  khalaa,  or  their  doctoral 
mantles.  The  gowns  of  the  English  universities  still  have  the  original 
form  of  the  Arabic  khalaa  or  kaftan. 

*  Two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  ducats,  raised  by  the  tenths 
and  eighth  of  the  tenth,  was  the  amount  of  the  annual  revenue  of  this 
academy,  for  the  salaries  of  the  professors  and  officials,  for  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  requisites  for  teaching,  and  other  objects  of  public  scientific 
instruction,  as  well  os  of  the  secret  articles  of  faith :  the  former  com¬ 
prised  all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge — the  latter  inculcated,  in 
nine  successive  degrees,  the  following  principles  The  first  degree 


•  A.D.  977;  A.  II.  3.3,5. 
t  A.I).  1004 ;  A.II.  .395. 

J  Macrisi,  art.  Mohawal  and  Darol-hikmet. 
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was  the  longest  and  most  difficult  of  all,  us  it  ^vas  necessary  to  inspire 
the  pupil  with  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  the  knowledge  of  his 
teacher,  and  to  incline  him  to  take  that  most  solemn  oath,  by  which  he 
bound  himself  to  the  secret  doctrine  with  blind  faith  and  unconditional 
obedience.  For  this  purpose,  every  possible  expedient  was  adopted  to 
perplex  the  mind  by  the  many  contradictions  of  positive  religion  and 
reason,  to  render  the  absurdities  of  the  Koran  stiU  more  involved  by 
the  most  insidious  questions  and  most  subtle  doubts,  and  to  point  from 
the  apparent  literal  signification  to  a  deeper  sense,  which  was  properly 
the  kernel,  as  the  former  was  but  the  husk.  Tbe  more  ardent  the 
curiosity  of  the  novice,  the  more  resolute  was  the  refusal  of  the  master 
to  afford  the  least  solution  to  these  difficulties,  until  he  had  taken  the 
most  unrestricted  oath  ;  on  this,  he  was  admitted  to  the  second  degree. 
This  inculcated  the  recognition  of  divinely  appointed  imams,  who  were 
the  source  of  all  knowledge.  As  soon  as  the  faith  in  them  was  well 
established,  the  third  degree  taught  their  number,  which  could  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  holy  seven ;  for,  as  God  had  created  seven  heavens,  seven 
earths,  seven  seas,  seven  planets,  seven  colours,  seven  musical  sounds, 
and  seven  metals,  so  had  he  appointed  seven  of  the  most  excellent  of 
his  creatures  as  revealed  imams :  these  were,  Ali,  Ha^n,  Hossein, 
AH  Seinolabidin,  Mohammed  Albakir,  Jafer  Assadik,  and  Ismail,  his 
son,  as  the  last  and  seventh.  This  was  the  great  leap  or  the  proper 
schism  from  the  Imamie,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  reckoned  twelve,  and 
considerably  facilitated  the  passing  into  the  fourth  grade.  This  taught, 
that  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  there  have  been  seven  divine 
law-givers,  or  speaking  apostles  of  God,  of  whom  each  had  always,  by 
the  command  of  heaven,  altered  the  doctrine  of  his  predecessors.  That 
each  of  these  had  seven  coadjutors,  who  succeeded  each  other  in  the 
epoch  from  one  speaking  law- giver  to  another,  but  who,  as  they  did 
not  appear  manifestly,  were  called  the  IMutes  (Samit). 

‘  The  first  of  the  Alutes  was  named  Sus,  the  seat  as  it  were  of  the 
ministers  of  the  speaking  prophet.  These  seven  speaking  prophets, 
with  their  seven  seats,  were  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus, 
Mohammed,  and  Ismail,  the  son  of  Jafer,  who,  as  the  last,  was  called 
Sahibeseman  (i.e.  the  Lord  of  Time).  Their  seven  assistants  were : 
Seth,  Shem,  Ismael,  son  of  Abraham,  Aaron,  Simeon,  Ali,  and  Mo¬ 
hammed,  son  of  Ismail.  It  is  evident  from  this  dexterous  arrange¬ 
ment,  which  gained  the  Ismailites  the  name  of  Seveners,  that  as  they 
named  only  the  first  of  the  mute  divine  envoys  in  each  prophetic 
period  ;  and  since  Mohammed,  the  son  of  Ismail,  the  first  of  the  last 
prophet’s  coadjutors  had  been  dead  only  a  hundred  years,  the  teachers 
were  at  full  liberty  to  present  to  those  whose  progress  stopped  at  this 
degree,  whomsoever  they  pleased,  as  one  of  the  mute  prophets  of  the 
current  age.  The  fifth  degree  niust  necessarily  render  the  credibility 
of  the  doctrine  more  manifest  to  the  minds  of  the  learners  ;  for  this 
reason,  it  taught  that  each  of  the  seven  mute  prophets  had  twelve 
apostles  for  the  extension  of  the  true  faith ;  for  the  number  twelve  is 
the  most  excellent  after  seven :  hence  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
the  twelve  months,  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  the  twelve  bones  of  the 
fingers  of  each  hand,  the  thumb  excepted,  and  so  on. 
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‘  AfUT  these  live  diyrees,  the  precepts  of  Islamisin  were  examiiie<l ; 
and  in  the  sixth  it  was  shown,  that  all  positive  religions  legislation 
must  be  subordinate  to  the  general  and  nhilosophical.  The  dogmas  of 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Pythagoras  were  adduced  as  proofs,  and  laid  down 
as  axioms.  This  degree  was  very  tedious,  and  only  when  the  acolyte 
was  fully  penetrated  with  the  wisdom  of  the  philosophers,  was  admis- 
si(m  granted  him  to  the  seventh,  where  he  passed  from  philosophy  to 
mysticisms.  This  was  the  doctrine  of  unity,  which  the  Sofis  have  ex¬ 
hibited  in  their  works.  In  the  eighth,  the  positive  precepts  of  religion 
were  again  brought  forward,  to  fall  to  dust  by  all  that  preceded  ;  tlien 
w'as  the  jiupil  perfectly  enlightened  as  to  the  superfluity  of  all  pro¬ 
phets  and  apostles,  the  non-existence  of  heaven  and  hell,  the  inditfer- 
ence  of  all  nations,  for  which  there  is  neither  reward  nor  punishment, 
either  in  this  world  or  the  next ;  and  thus  was  he  matured  for  the 
ninth  and  last  degree,  to  become  the  blind  instrument  of  all  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  unbridled  thirst  of  pow'er.  To  believe  nothing  and  to  dare  all, 
was,  in  tw’o  words,  the  sum  of  this  system,  w’hich  annihilated  every 
principle  of  religion  and  mondity,  and  had  no  other  object  than  to  exe¬ 
cute  ambitious  designs  with  suitable  ministers,  who,  daring  all  and 
honouring  nothing,  since  they  consider  every  thing  a  cheat  and  nothing 
forbidden,  are  the  l)est  tools  of  an  infernal  policy.  A  system,  wdiich, 
with  no  other  aim  than  the  gratification  of  an  insatiable  lust  of  do¬ 
minion,  instead  of  seeking  the  highest  of  human  objects,  precipitates 
itsi'lf  into  the  abyss,  and  mangling  itself,  is  buried  amidst  the  ruins  of 
thrones  and  altars,  the  horrors  of  anarchy,  the  wreck  of  national  happi¬ 
ness,  and  the  universal  execration  of  mankind.’ — pp.  33 — 37. 

How  much  of  this  is  fact,  and  how  much  romance,  we  must 
profess  ourselves  unable  to  determine.  Macrisi  is  the  authority 
referred  to ;  but  the  account,  how'  faithfully  soever  rendered  by  the 
IVanslator,  is  destitute  of  the  requisite  marks  of  credibility.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Von  Hammer,  even  the  Hebrew  legislator  was  so  far 
‘  imbued  wdth  the  Egyptian  policy,  ’  [as  to  retain  the  plan  ‘  of  not 
imparting  to  his  people  the  doctrine  of  immortality,’  the  know’- 
ledgc  of  w'hich,  w  e  are  told,  ‘  probably  remained  the  peculiar  pri- 
‘  vilegc  of  the  priestly  order  !  ’  Uecollecting  the  theory  of  War- 
burton,  w’e  must  not  too  severely  reprobate  this  specimen  of  neo- 
logical  flippancy.  Scarcely  less  reprehensible  is  the  strange  asser¬ 
tion  at  p.  7,  that,  when  Mohammed  appeared,  the  Christians 
were  looking  for  the  advent  of  the  Paraclete.  These  occasional 
observations  will  show  that  Von  Hammer  is  not  a  safe  authority. 
\V  e  cannot  now  follow*  him  into  his  historical  researches  respect¬ 
ing  tlie  Assassins ;  but  shall  probably  resume  the  subject. 
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Art.  V.  The  Practical  F.viU  of  Dissent,  By  a  (’l^rgynian. 
don  :  Seeley.  12nio. 


Lon. 


^HE  more  observant  of  our  readers  will  know  what  to  expect 
A  when  they  find  the  ‘  Practical  Evils  of  Dissent’  treated  ‘  by 
a  clergyman,’  and  especially,  as  in  this  case,  by  an  evangelical 
clergyman — for  really,  (from  what  cause  we  know  not,  or,  if  we 
guess  at  it,  we  shall  not  now  disclose  our  conjecture)  gentlemen 
of  this  class  are  come  of  late  to  treat  us  with  even  less  ceremony 
than  their  ‘  orthodox’  brethren.  But,  to  make  good  our  charges. 
The  following  is  a  specimen  of  our  author’s  knowledge  of  the 
New  Testament  and  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity. 


‘  It  cannot  be  argued  that  the  immediate  successors  of  the  apostles 
and  their  disciples,  who  had  been  taught  the  gospel  by  the  lips  of  St. 
Paul  or  St.  John,  should  not  have  known  what  kind  of  church  govern¬ 
ment  was  most  agreeable  to  the  inspired  wisdom  which  they  possessed, 
and  best  adapted  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  the  great  Shepherd  him¬ 
self.  And  yet  we  find  all  these  men  bishops,  or  superintendants  (the 
name  is  immaterial)  in  their  respective  cities  or  provinces,  having 
presbyters  as  their  counsellors  or  chief  ministers,  and  deacons  as  a 
lower  order  of  clergymen.  Did  these  companions  of  the  apostles,  the 
•  witnesses  of  their  miracles,  and  first  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  Holy 
Scripture  in  the  New  Testament,  act  in  conformity  with  the  will  of 
God  as  known  to  them  through  the  apostles,  by  establishing  bishops  or 
^iresidents — presbyters  or  priests — and  deacons  or  the  clergy — or  did 
they  not  ?  If  they  did  know  Qlo]  it,  then  see  the  results — in  every 
one  of  the  cities,  provinces,  and  nations  of  Europe,  Africa,  or  Asia, 
where  Christianity  w'as  planted,  there  they  established  these  three 
orders  of  clergy.  And  for  fifteen  hundred  years  no  such  piebald  go¬ 
vernment  w’as  known  or  admitted  in  any  church,  primitive  or  not,  as 
the  modern  Dissenters  (Methodists  excepted)  defend.  Deacons  with 
them  are  laymen — with  the  apostles  and  primitive  church  they  were 
clergymen.  Ministers  are  elected  and  called  by  the  congregation  with 
Dissenters ;  they  w’ere  ordained  presbyters  by  the  bishops  and  presby¬ 
ters  in  the  early  church.  No  bishops  are  in  existence  amongst  Dis- 
.senters — no  large  church  was  withotd  its  bishop,  presiding  over  several 
or  many  congregations,  in  the  first  Christian  church.'  pp.  78, 

With  the  apostles  deacons  were  clergymen  !  So  says,  of 
course,  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  as  also 
tliat  they  were  not  chosen  by  the  voice  of  the  people.  .  ‘  For  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  years'  no  government  was  known  ‘  in  any  churchy 
without  ‘  three  orders  of  clergy’ !  Why  this  sage  has  never  read 

ior  he  has  forgotten)  even  the  first  verse  of  the  epistle  to  the 
^hilippians,  among  whom  Paul  greets  a  church  constituted  with 
bishops  and  deacons.*  Primitive  bishops,  he  tells  us  again,  pre- 
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sided  ‘over  several  or  many  congregations.*  Was  this  the  case 
in  the  church  at  Philippi  too? 

The  passage  we  have  quoted  is  scarcely  less  instructive,  as  tc 
the  writer’s  acquaintance  with  ‘  modern  Dissenters.’  ‘  No  bishops,* 
says  he,  ‘  are  in  existence  amon^  Dissenters.’  If  he  means  dio¬ 
cesan  bishops,  we  grant  it ;  but  if  he  means  apostolical  bishops — 
bishops  liaving  the  care  of  single  churches — we  deny  it.  Such 
bishops  the  pastors  of  Dissenting  churches  are,  and  their  consti¬ 
tution  and  government  (‘  Methodists  excepted*)  is  scripturally 
Episcopalian.  We  have  sometimes  thought  that  it  would  be 
better  to  call  our  pastors  bishops,  in  order  to  put  down  the  fallacy 
with  which  this  ill-informed  writer  amuses  himself  and  his  read¬ 
ers  ;  but  we  suppose  such  a  measure  is  prevented  by  an  invincible 
loathing  to  identify  ourselves  in  any  way  wdth  such  monstrous 
things  as  ‘  modern’  bishops.  By  the  way,  there  is  something 
very  amusing  in  the  excej^on^  of  which  we  have  availed  ourselves 
in  the  preceding  sentence,  and  which  runs  through  tlie  whole  of 
this  book.  The  ‘  Methodists  excepted  ’ !  when  you  speak  of  a 
church  government  unknown  in  the  Scriptures !  Of  course  there 
are  ‘  bishops*  among  them^  and  ‘  deacons*  likewise,  and  ‘  three  or¬ 
ders  of  clergy,’  alter  the  very  model  of  the  apostles !  But, 
gravely,  how  happens  it  that  the  rebuke  of  this  evangelical  cler¬ 
gyman  is  occasioned  by  deviations  from  the  apostolic  pattern, 
only  when  they  are  found  among  Dissenters  who  are  not  method^ 
ists  ?  It  is,  as  he  candidly  tells  us  in  another  place,  because  he 
considers  Methodism  as  ‘the  half-way  house  between  the  Church 
and  Dissent,*  p.  20:  but  whether  he  spares  it  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  Dissenters  in  returning  to  the  Church,  or  of  Churchmen 
in  leaving  it,  he  does  not  inform  us. 

W e  are  tempted  to  extract  another  passage,  not  less  illustrative 
of  our  author’s  ignorance  than  the  former;  to  show,  at  all 
events,  that  we  are  not  grounding  our  censure  on  an  insulated 
quotation. 

*  The  claims  of  Dissent  arc  now  distinctly  put  forward  ;  it  is  not 
toleration,  but  equality,  that  is  demanded  ;  an  equal  share  in  the  en¬ 
dowments,  in  the  universities,  in  the  rank  and  power  of  the  Church. 
....  Again,  a  sentiment  responded  to  by  cheers,  is, — an  Established 
Church  is  not  unscriptural,  provided  it  is  the  church  of  the  majority. 
....  A  third  parallel  now  is  opened  against  the  Protestant  citadel 
of  EuroTO,  by  the  utter  determination  to  admit  no  other  system  of 
Church  nates  but  one  on  a  voluntary  principle,  and  that  there  may  he 
Established  Churches,  but  there  shall  he  no  provision  by  the  state  for 
their  repair.  So  much  for  consistency  !*  pp.  94,  95. 

We  shall  not  quarrel  vnth  the  Church  of  England  being  called 
‘the  Protestant  citadel  of  Europe*  (I)  or  by  any  other  high 
sounding  titi«;s,  with  which  she  may  be  harmlessly  decked  by  me 
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numerous  aspirants  to  her  golden  rewards.  What  we  have  to  say 
respecting  the  paragraph  is,  that  three  grosser  misstatements 
were  never  made.  That  Dissenters  claim  ‘  an  equal  share  in  the 
endowments,  in  the  universities,  in  the  rank  and  power  of  the 
Church,’  is  an  assertion,  not  only  destitute  of  any  adequate 
foundation,  but  utterly  at  variance  with  the  evidence  by  which 
an  opinion  on  such  a  point  could  be  justified.  The  equality  they 
demand  is,  the  abolition  of  legislative  preference  for  any  sect. 
And  when  and  where,  we  ask,  was  the  sentiment  *  responded  to 
by  cheers,*  that  ‘an  established  church  is  not  unscriptural,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  the  church  of  the  majority*  ?  If  this  writer  were  not 
among  the  most  ill-informed  of  men,  he  must  know  that  the 
great  principle  contended  for  by  the  Dissenters  is,  that  there 
should  be  no  Established  Church  at  all.  And  this  prin¬ 
ciple  clearly  saves  their  ‘  consistency,’  when  they  plead  that 
there  should  be  ‘  no  provision  by  the  state’  for  the  expenses 
of  one. 

The  general  character  of  the  work  before  us  does  not  differ 
from  the  specimens  we  have  given.  It  is  written  by  a  man  with 
his  eyes  shut  Or,  if  he  opens  them  at  all,  it  is  to  use  them 
with  a  microscopic  power,  for  the  discovery  of  individual  and 
local  faults,  which  he  immediately  imputes  to  large  bodies  of 
men,  and  declares  to  be  characteristic  of  their  system.  Our 
readers  may  take  the  following  example.  It  is  one  of  his 
worst 

*  I  have  now  before  me  a  chapel,  where  the  sacramental  table  of 
love  was  spread.  A  deacon  entered,  who  was  distasteful  to  the  leading 
deacon  in  the  connexion.  The  communicants  were  seated — the  ele* 
ments  prepared — the  spectators  in  the  gallery  numerous.  But  indeci- 
sion  appears  in  the  minister.  The  deacon  of  wealth  rises,  and,  leaving 
the  table,  enters  the  vestry.  The  minister  followed  him.  The  people 
waited ;  and,  as  one  deputy  after  another  goes  from  the  communicants 
to  the  vestry,  whispers  arise,  and  soon  it  is  plainly  announced,  that  so 
long  as  this  respectable  deacon,  and  a  preacher,  should  remain  seated 
at  the  table,  the  rich  deacon  would  not  partake  of  the  holy  commu¬ 
nion  ;  and,  consequently,  the  minister  would  not  administer  the  sacred 
ordinance  to  the  congregation.  All  entreaties  were  vain ;  the  congre¬ 
gation  has  separated  into  violent  factions,  its  hundreds  of  hearers  have 
dwindled  to  some  scores ;  but  the  deacon  has  carried  his  point,  and  has 
the  Lord’s  table  under  his  control.  I  draw  a  veil  over  such  disgraceful 
scenes  in  other  places.*  pp.  7»^»  7^* 

This  writer  has  shown  too  strong  an  inclination  to  tell  what 
evil  he  knows  of  Dissenters,  to  allow  us  to  believe  ourselves  much 
indebted  to  him  for  drawing  ‘  a  veil  over  such  disgraceful  scenes’ 
as  may  unhappily  occur  among  them.  Here,  and  throughout  his 
book,  he  proteases  to  state  ^ts ;  but  even  facts,  we  must  tell 
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him,  are  not  evidence  upon  anonymous  authority.  Let  him  give 
U8  his  name ;  we  might  also  challenge  the  places  where  the  al¬ 
leged  facts  occurred,  if  not  the  names  of  the  parties  implicated 
in  them.  But,  allowing  the  stiitement  to  be  a  fact,  what  does  it 
prove  ?  Nothing,  but  the  bad  temper  of  one  man,  and  the  w^eak- 
ness  of  another.  As  against  the  dissenting  system,  and  the 
thousands  of  dissenting  churches,  it  proves  absolutely  nothing. 
Nor  Ls  it  possible,  by  the  allegation  of  particular  instances,  to 
prove  a  charge  against  any  community  or  system ;  the  whole 

Suestion  being  one  of  the  frequency  with  which  evils  occur,  and 
leir  connexion  with  the  system  under  which  they  arise.  We 
may  safely  appeal  to  general  observers,  whether  such  a  scene  as 
this  writer  has  described  is  familiar  to  them  on  our  sacrament 
days. 

The  kind  of  warfare  thus  waged  against  us  is  at  once  easy 
and  unfair.  What  could  be  more  easy  than  for  a  writer  on  our 
side  to  depict  ‘  the  Practical  Evils*  of  an  Established  Church 
after  a  similar  manner ;  giving  anecdotes  of  profane  and  over¬ 
reaching  churchmen,  dislionest  churchwardens,  and  profligate 
clergymen,  up  to  the  unnameable  offence  committed  by  the 

Bishop  of - ?  No  one,  we  imagine,  would  more  quickly 

cry  out  against  such  a  mode  of  atUick  than  our  reverend  {issailant; 
and  perhaps  he  does  not  know  that  it  is  not  in  this  w’ay  that  the 
Church  has  been  attacked  by  Dissenters.  We  speak,  indeed,  of 
its  ‘  Practical  Evils;*  but  we  refer,  not  to  individual  cases,  but  to 
cases  in  the  mass,  and  iis  arising  out  of  the  principles  of  the  Es¬ 
tablishment  itself.  We  dwell  upon  the  system  of  church  pa¬ 
tronage,  the  multiplied  appeals  to  servility  and  ambition,  the  se¬ 
cularizing  influence  of  political  elevation,  and  other  topics  of 
a  general  character.  We  are  open  to  similar  arguments;  but 
such  a  book  as  this  is  not  argument,  but  abuse.  An  illustration 
of  the  wider  views  to  which  this  writer’s  mode  of  generalization 
conducts  him  may  be  found  in  his  portraiture  of  ‘  the  Baptists,* 
which  we  select  on  account  of  its  brevity.  We  are  sure  the 
likeness  will  not  be  recognized. 


•  The  Baptists  are  a  much  smaller  body  than  the  Independents,  and 
so  they  will  ever  be.  But  their  members  are  complete  exclusives. 
Spiritual  pride,  rancorous  prejudice,  a  worse  than  bitter  spirit  against 
the  church,  and  an  utter  disregard  of  St.  James's  epistle,  form  their 
prominent  features.  Tlieir  preaching  denies  the  universality  of  the 
atonement ;  and  one  of  their  members  assured  me  he  never  heard  that 


any  text  could  declare  that  Christ  ‘  was  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  spe¬ 
cially  of  those  that  believe.' 

*  The  efft*cts  of  such  a  system  are  seen  in  a  formal  profession  of 
di^rine,  ns  a  preparation  for  baptism  ;  a  superstitious  l)elief  in  its 
miraculous  powers ;  and  a  sanctimonious  exterior,  w'hich,  alas !  c(»r- 
resramds  but  little  with  the  moat  violent  demonstrations  of  pride  and 
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worldly  vanity,  and  a  row  of  lamps  from  which  light  and  oil  have  va¬ 
nished/  pp.  17»  ' 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  our  belief  that  not  a  congregation 
of  Baptists  exists  in  the  three  kingdoms,  of  which  this  is  a  true 
representation ;  that  any  man  should  apply  it  to  that  body  at 
large^  if  not  deliberate  wickedness,  is  all  but  incredible  ignorance. 
To  advert  only  in  piissing  to  the  extensive  prevalence  and  rapid 
spread  of  free  communion  among  the  Baptist  churches  (of  w^hich, 
as  of  almost  all  things  pertaining  to  his  subject,  this  writer  knows 
nothing),  we  need  only  ask,  wliether  there  is  a  Baptist  in  the 
world  who  believes  in  ‘  the  miraculous  powers’  of  that  ordinance. 
And  yet  this  is  gravely  imputed  to  the  entire  body ;  and  by  a 
man  whose  own  church  has  a  Baptist  rubric,  and  ascribes  to 
baptism  an  efficacy  more  nearly  ‘  miraculous’  than  any  thing  ever 
imagined  by  those  whom  he  reviles ! 

Although  our  readers  may  have  had  enough  by  this  time,  both 
of  our  author  and  his  book,  we  cannot  let  them  go  without  a  few 
more  samples.  He  complains  of  our  habit  of  free  prayer,  and 
says, 

‘  Such  nil  extemporaneous  method  may  be  desirable  in  private;  but 
for  a  whole  congregation,  whose  wants  are  general,  it  is  defective,  and 
tends  to  encourage  that  self-righteous,  proud,  dissatisfied  spirit,  which 
excluded  Adam  from  Paradise,  and  is  the  sure  accompaniment  of  na¬ 
tional  revolution.*  p.  41. 

After  admitting  that  he  does  not  apply  his  remarks  ‘  to  any 
individual  Dissenter,’  (his  chtirity  is  marvellous  !)  he  adds, 

*  But  I  know  again  many,  who  are,  as  I  have  described  System, 
contentious,  despisers  of  dominion,  speakers  of  evil  of  dignities,  rail- 
ers,  disloyal ;  and  the  whole  mass  is  leavened  with  principles,  which, 
if  carried  out,  would  overturn  all  existing  institutions.’  p.  37. 

With  this  pretended  successor  of  the  apostles,  (for,  however 
small  the  likeness,  he  does  pretend  to  be  so),  a  Roman  Catholic 
is  a  ‘  foul-mouthed  Papist’ — church  government  by  pastors  and 
deacons  is  ‘  piebald’ — making  collections  for  religious  objects,  is 
carrying  round  ‘  the  begging  box  ’ — brotherly  love  is  *  vulgar 
equality,’  in  which,  (horrid  to  relate !)  ‘  men  of  education  grasp 
in  familiar  dialogue  the  horny  palms  of  the  simple  labourer’ — 
‘  numbers  become  frequenters  of  a  chapel  to  ensure  a  business' 
(they  much  oftener  lose  one) — ‘old  parochial  customs,'  ‘the 
chimes  from  the  ivy-crowned  tower,’  ‘the  far-resounding  bells  on 
Sundays,  or  the  full-toned  voices  of  the  parish  peal  on  reiral  ho¬ 
lidays,’  ‘all  these,  and  more,  are  assailed  by  open  hostility,  or 
sneering  spite.,  or  vulgar  ridicule.,  by  the  Dissenters.’  But  we 
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iDUSt  give  entire  the  following  morceau,  it  b  so  truly  pathetic  and 
melancholy. 

‘  A  mao  in  business,  to  wit,  a  coach-maker,  or  cabinet-maker,  or 
grocer,  shall  all  at  once  desert  the  Church,  and  become  a  profess^ly 
reformed  character.  Joining  himself  to  the  meeting,  he  will  turn 
preacher.  Every  Sabbath  morning  five  or  six  individuals  of  similar 
attainments  and  character  will  start  from  their  residences  Qhow  ap¬ 
palling!],  and  take  charge  of  separate  congregations  in  several  newly, 
erected  little  chapels  in  the  neighbourhood.  Here  they  abide  during 
the  Sunday,  preaching  and  praying  (^can  any  thing  be  more  dreadful !]. 
.  .  .  .  Is  it  treating  Christianity  with  the  common  deference  of  out¬ 
ward  respect,  thus  to  place  the  keeping  of  the  souls  of  the  hearers 
of  these  persons  in  such  hands }  Can  they  give  an  account 
of  the  blo(Kl  of  these  souls?  .  .  .  Were  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  to 
Timothy,  Bishop  of  Ephesus  ;  and  to  Titus,  Bishop  or  President  of 
the  Presbyters  in  Crete,  an  island  containing  a  hundred  cities,  indited 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  these  coach-makers,  grocers,  drapers, 
cabinet-makers,  and  petty  clerks,  how  to  conduct  themselves  in  a  hur¬ 
ried  itinerancy  from  their  town  to  their  country  congregations  on  the 
Sabbath  of  rest  ?  I  view  such  things  ....  with  a  feeling  so  nearly 
allied  to  contempt,  that  I  know  not  what  other  word  to  employ.’  pp. 
B9,  90. 
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of  them  ever  produced  was  written  by  a  Dissenter,  and  a 
Baptist* 

This  writer  disavows  (as  well  he  may)  the  sentiments  of  Bap¬ 
tist  Noel’s  tract  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  and  says  that  the 
Dissenters  have  given  it  a  wide  circulation,  with  an  artful  motive. 
Thus  even  our  very  efforts  to  cultivate  Christian  love  are  stigma¬ 
tized  as  hypocrisy.  We  knew  that  Mr.  Noel’s  sentiments  would 
not  be  responded  to  by  his  evangelical  brethren.  This  writer  tells 
us  plainly  (what  was  evident  enough  before  to  those  who  could 
look  a  little  under  the  surface)  that  the  evangelical  clergy  do  not 
look  upon  dissenting  ministers,  of  whatever  piety  and  endow¬ 
ments,  as  brethren,  but  as  foes ;  not  as  co-operators  in  the  great 
work  of  diffusing  the  gospel,  but  as  destroyers  of  what  they  deem 
even  more  precious  than  the  souls  of  men,  ecclesiastical  authority 
and  subordination.  Be  it  so.  They  give  us  then  the  superiority 
over  themselves.  However  difficult  the  duty  may  be  rendered 
by  such  a  spirit,  we  still  love  them,  and  in  every  work  of  faith 
and  labour  of  love  we  pray  for  their  success.  We  are  sorry  only, 
that,  in  so  doing,  we  should  ^  love  our  enemies,  and  pray  for 
them  that  despitefully  use  us.’ 


Art.  VI.  Fisit  to  the  Great  Oasis  of  the  Libyan  Desert ;  with  an 
Account,  Ancient  and  Modem,  of  the  Oasis  of  Amun,  and  the  other 
Oases  non’  under  the  dominion  of  the  Pasha  of  Eigypt,  By  G.  A. 
Hobkins^  Esq.,  Author  of  *  Travels  in  Ethiopia.*  With  a  Map, 
and  Twenty  Plates,  illustrating  the  Temples,  Scenery,  &c.  8vo. 
London :  Longman  &  Co.  1837. 

^HE  monumental  remains  of  Egypt  have  recently  received 
their  due  share  of  attention,  and  the  result  has  been  a  large 
addition  to  our  previous  stock  of  knowledge.  Numerous  travel¬ 
lers,  Continental  and  English,  have  devoted  themselves  with  sin¬ 
gular  ability  and  diligence  to  the  investigation  of  its  ruins,  and 
their  reports  have  furnished  materials  for  the  speculations  of  phi¬ 
losophers,  antiquarians,  and  historians.  The  labour  to  which 
they  have  submitted  has  been  prodigious,  and  their  sacrifices  and 
dangers  the  most  costly  and  fearful.  Nothing  shoit  of  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  passion  could  have  carried  them  across  the  deserts  they 
have  travelled,  or  sustained  them  in  their  wondrous,  and  to  the 
majority  of  mankind,  unattractive  occupations.  The  author  of 
the  volume  now  before  us,  possesses  sdl  the  enthusiasm  of  his 


•  Review  of  Zeal  without  Innovation,  by  the  late  Rev.  Robert 
Hall.  See  his  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  50. 
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class,  and  is  entitled  to  a  high  place  amongst  them.  His  views 
are  enlarged,  his  philosophy  is  sound,  and  his  unwearied  ardour 
in  pursuit  of  his  object,  is  happily  combined  with  the  power  of 
exhibiting  it  in  a  a  nervous  style  and  with  graphic  effect, 
to  his  countrymen.  Mr.  Hoskins  examined  the  ruins  of  the 
Libyan  Desert  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher,  and  endeavours  in 
consequence  to  render  them  subservient  to  the  elucidation  of 
ancient  manners,  and  the  correct  reading  of  the  institutions  and 
history  of  past  times.  ‘  The  monumental  history  of  mankind,* 
he  justly  remarks  in  his  Preface,  ‘is,  to  many,  the  most  interest- 
‘  ing  of  all  investigations,  because  it  is  often  the  most  certain. 

‘  The  ruins  of  Italy  and  Greece,  convey  to  us  as  conclusive  evi- 
‘  deuce  of  the  civilization  of  those  countries,  at  different  epochs, 

*  as  the  pages  of  the  most  graphic  historians.  And  the  stupendous 
‘  antiquities  of  Egypt  not  only  exhibit  to  us  the  power  and  wealth 

*  of  the  Phaniohs,  but  also  furnish  us  with  most  interesting  details 
‘  of  the  private  life  of  their  subjects.*  This  is  the  right  point  of 
view  from  which  to  look  at  tliese  stupendous  monuments  of  art, 
whose  origin  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  past,  but  whose  very 
ruins  proclaim  the  science  and  civilization  to  which  they  owed 
their  birth.  Tlie  present  condition  of  Egypt  is  abject  and  de¬ 
based.  Its  population  has  wasted,  and  its  cities  have  disappeared. 
The  curse  of  the  prophet  luis  been  literally  fulfilled,  for  the  land 
of  opulence  and  wisdom,  whose  seers  were  the  instructors  of  the 
world,  and,  to  whose  schools  the  youth  of  other  nations  repaired, 
has  become  ‘the  basest  of  the  kingdoms,*  ‘desolate  in  the  midst 
‘of  the  countries  that  are  desolate,*  and  sold  ‘ into  the  hands  of 
‘the  wicked.’*  In  the  wretchedness  which  abounds  throughout 
this  once  mighty  and  illustrious  empire — its  desolation  and  po¬ 
verty,  and  stunted  intellect— a  devout  mind  will  recognize  the 
punitive  inflictions  of  the  moral  Governor  of  the  Universe.  The 
luxury  and  pride,  and  contemptible  idolatries  of  the  Pharaohs, 
brought  down  upon  their  land  the  withering  curse  beneath  which 
its  inhabitants  now  groan  and  die.  From  such  a  picture  as  the 
present  condition  of  Egypt  supplies,  it  is  pleasing  to  look — 
through  the  medium  of  its  monumental  remains— on  its  early  but 
long  lost  glories.  Its  pyramids,  and  temples,  and  tombs  speak  of 
a  state  of  civilization  of  which  no  vestige  remains  amongst  its 
present  inhabitants.  The  intellect  which  tlien  adorned  its  surface, 
and  polished  its  society,  has  disappeared,  and  all  the  ten-thousand 
comforts  which  it  added  to  its  inliabitants  are  in  consequence  lost. 
‘  The  Egyptians,*  sjiys  Belzoni,  one  of  the  most  adventurous  and 
successful  explorers  of  its  remains,  ‘were  certainly  well  acquainted 
‘  with  linen  manufactures  to  a  perfection  equal  to  our  own ;  for, 
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*  in  many  of  their  figures,  we  observe  their  garments  quite  trans- 
< parent;  and,  among  the  folding  of  the  mummies,  I  observed 
‘  some  cloth  (juite  as  fine  as  our  common  muslin,  very  strong,  and 
‘of  an  even  texture.  They  had  the  art  of  tanning  leather,  with 
‘  which  they  made  shoes  as  well  as  we  do,  some  of  which  I 
‘  found  of  various  shapes.  They  had  also  the  art  of  staining  the 
‘  leather  with  various  colours,  as  we  do  morocco,  and  actually 
‘  knew  the  mode  of  embossing  on  it,  for  I  found  leather  wdth 
‘figures  impressed  on  it,  quite  elevated.  Besides  enamelling, 

‘  the  art  of  gilding  was  in  great  perfection  among  them,  as  I 
‘  found  several  ornaments  of  the  kind.’* 

It  were  easy  to  multiply  witnesses  to  these  facts,  but  we  must 
proceed  to  introduce  our  readers  to  the  contents  of  Mr.  Hos¬ 
kins’s  very  valuable  volume.  He  spent  some  time,  of  course, 
amongst  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  the  magnificence  of  which  has 
been  commemorated  by  several  travellers.  ‘  It  appeared  to  me,* 
says  Belzoni,  ‘like  entering  a  city  of  giants,  who,  after  a  long 
‘conflict,  were  all  destroyed,  leaving  tlie  ruins  of  their  various 
‘  temples  as  the  only  proofs  of  their  former  existence.’  The  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  our  author’s  mode  of  living  in  this  celebrated 
city,  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader. 

‘  Generally  before  sunrise,  my  Arab  l)oy  used  to  come  into  my  bed¬ 
room.  ‘  e’Shams,  Effende  ;  e’Shams,  EtFende* — The  sun,  sir,  the  sun  ; 
as  he  wtis  always  reproved  if  he  called  me  long  after  sunrise.  Others 
soon  followed  with  a  cuj)  of  hot  strong  cotfee  and  a  pipe.  To  use  the 
expression  in  the  East,  ‘having  drunk*  l)oth,  and  also  taken  a  more 
substantial  English  breakfast,  I  mounted  my  ass,  and  rode  to  a  tomb  or 
temple.  Having  allowed  my  beard  to  grow,  I  had  not  the  pain  and 
labour  of  shaving ;  and  as  the  donkeys  in  these  regions  are  infinitely 
more  sprightly  than  in  Europe,  and  mine  as  active,  though  not  so  well 
taken  care  of,  as  Scheherezade’s  Sprightly,  an  hour  after  sunrise  I  was 
enabled  to  commence  my  labours,  sometimes  standing  over  the  camera 
lucida  table,  otherwise  squatted  on  a  carpet,  and  finishing  the  outlines 
made  with  the  instrument.  The  latter  position  was  of  course  more 
agreeable,  as  standing  is  rather  ])aiiiful  in  a  hot  climate :  besides,  the 
pencil  in  my  hand  w’as  no  obstacle  to  having  between  my  lips  the  am- 
l>er  mouth-piece  of  the  sliilMmk  ;  and  really  a  pipe  of  high.flavoured 
mild  Gible  tobacco  (disgusting  as  the  habit  of  smoking  may  l)e  in 
Europe),  is  in  these  regions  an  inexpressible  comfort.  As  the  Arabs 
say,  it  reconciles  you  to  fate,  sooths  down  the  little  asperities  of  life, 
and  endows  you  with  powers  to  build  more  castles  and  light  airy 
structures,  than  even  all  the  talent  of  our  British  architects. 

‘  At  twelve  I  dined.  For  the  information  of  those  of  my  readers 
who  may  visit  the  burning  shores  of  Africa,  I  will  mention  the  rules 


*  Narrative  of  the  Operations  and  Recent  Discoveries,  &c.,  p.  17d. 
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for  diet,  which  1  have  experienced  it  to  be  prudent  to  attend  to.  The 
traveller  should  pay  great  attention  to  the  state  of  his  pulse.  If  Ian. 
guid,  he  may  indulge  in  a  more  generous  diet ;  but  generally  great  ab. 
stemiousneas  is  necessary,  if  he  wishes  to  preserve  himself  from  the 
injurious  effects  of  constant  exposure  to  the  excessive  heat.  I  found  it 
advisable  to  live  almost  entirely  on  fowls  ;  and  except  a  glass  of  light 
French  wine,  I  drank  no  other  beverage  than  water.  Milk  and  eggs 
should  be  used  with  caution.  Rice  and  Italian  maccaroni  are  well 
adapted  to  the  climate  ;  and  if  a  traveller  is  fortunate  in  the  choice  of 
his  cook,  he  will  not  say,  that  an  Arab  pillof  is  a  bad  dish. 

'  The  water  of  the  Nile  agrees  with  every  person  ;  and  however  hot 
the  day  may  be,  it  is  better  to  drink  it  cold  and  pure  than  to  mix  it 
with  brandy.  When  cooled  in  the  porous  goolahs,  no  draught  can  be 
more  wholesome  or  more  delicious  ;  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  a  single 
instance  of  the  use  of  it  producing  any  injurious  effects.  It  is  impru. 
dent  to  make  any  excursion,  or  even  to  take  a  short  walk,  without 
being  accompanied  by  a  boy  carrying  two  goollahs  of  water,  one  for 
his  masUT  and  another  for  himself.  The  desire  to  drink  is  always 
produced  by  the  slightest  exertion ;  and  there  is  perhaps  no  region 
where  thirst  is  more  insupportable,  or  so  rapidly  fatal  to  the  sufferer. 

*  It  is  the  custom  of  the  East  to  sleep  at  the  least  half  an  hour  after 
dinner.  I  think  this  is  a  beneficial  practice ;  but  at  all  events  it  pro. 
duces  great  discontent  in  the  establishment  if  you  deviate  from  this 
oriental  observance,  as  your  servants  will  be  loth  to  relinquish  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  their  usual  siesta.  After  this  repose  of  half  an  hour  on  the 
luxurious  divan  in  my  house  or  tent,  or  when  I  dined  amongst  the 
ruins  on  a  Turkish  carpet  under  the  shade  of  a  temple  or  grove  of 
palm  trees,  I  clapped  my  hands,*  and  at  the  well-known  call  my  ser¬ 
vants  again  brought  me  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  pipe.  Thus  refreshed,  I 
resumed  my  labours  with  the  pencil.' — pp.  12 — 15. 

Few  readers  probably  will  fail  to  sympathize  with  our  traveller 
in  the  reluctance  with  which  he  conformed  to  some  of  the  habits 
of  the  country.  The  following  description  of  a  dinner,  given  by 
the  Katshef  of  Risigat,  will  be  far  from  increasing  the  desire  of 
our  countrymen  to  partake  of  Turkish  hospitalities. 

*  The  dinner,'  says  Mr.  Hoskins,  ‘  was  served  on  the  usual  round 
Turkish  copper  tray,  tinned  by  Arabs  at  about  a  tenth  of  the  price 
which  Europeans  would  charge.  The  first  course  consisted  of  a  famous 
piece  de  resutancCf  a  large  and  fat  lamb  roasted  whole,  and  stuffed  with 
rice  well-seasoned  and  mixed  with  raisins.  Each  person  was  provided 
with  a  spoon  to  help  himself  to  the  stuffing ;  but  we  had  no  other  in¬ 
strument  than  our  fingers,  to  tear  the  meat  from  the  bones. 

‘  At  first,  I  felt  considerable  reluctance  to  tuck  up  my  sleeves  and 
stick  my  nails  into  the  skin,  flesh,  and  fat  of  the  dish  before  me  ;  but 


*  *  This  manner  of  calling  the  servants  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,  and  is  still  general  among  the  Turks.' 
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It  had  not  been  long  on  the  table^  before  the  Turk  set  us  the  example: 
besides^  hunger  on  such  occasions  is  no  bad  prompter ;  and  the  disli 
looked,  as  it  proved  to  be,  most  excellent. 

‘  The  apprehension  of  every  evil  is  worse  than  the  reality.  I  had 
never  eaten  before  with  my  hngers,  but  although  I  do  not  nor  can  I 
ever  approve  of  the  custom,  still  1  confess,  that  hunger  and  example 
will  reconcile  a  man  to  it :  and  there,  as  in  Europe,  he  who  has  seen 
good  society,  may  be  distinguished  even  by  his  manner  of  eating.  The 
Turk  of  high  rank  eats  with  the  thumb  and  two  fingers  only,  out  of 
the  corner  nearest  to  him  of  the  dish,  and  takes  only  a  small  piece  at  a 
time:  the  vulgar  Oriental  sticks  his  whole  hand  into  the  dish,  tears  off 
huge  pieces,  greases  himself  from  ear  to  ear,  and,  what  is  still  more 
disgusting,  attempts  to  clean  his  filthy  fingers  with  his  tongue.  The 
right  hand  only  is  used  in  eating.  The  Turk  of  the  present  day  would 
consider  it  as  great  an  insult  and  mark  of  contempt  in  his  guest  using 
the  left  hand,  as  the  Coptic  merchant  did  in  the  Arabian  Nights :  but 
it  is  necessary  to  have  been  in  the  East  to  understand,  why  the  Bagdad 
merchant’s  mistress,  in  the  same  tale,  was  offended  at  his  taking  the 
cup  of  wine  with  the  left  hand,  and  her  being  so  afflicted  as  to  sicken 
and  die,  when  she  found  her  lover  had  lost  his  right  hand. 

‘  After  the  lamb,  we  had  several  stewed  dishes,  which  I  found  more 
disagreeable  to  partake  of ;  indeed,  I  scalded  myself  in  making  the  at¬ 
tempt.  A  piece  of  bread  in  some  degree  protected  our  fingers,  and 
enabled  us  to  fish  out  the  small  morsels  into  which  the  meat  was  di- 
vided.  A  large  bowl  of  very  good  custard  was  finally  brought  in,  a 
spoon  was  given  to  each  person,  and  we  dipped  and  dipped  again  into 
the  dish  together* — pp.  42 — 44. 

Our  author  and  his  companions  left  Risi^t  in  the  morning  of 
the  15th  of  October,  1832,  their  camels  having  ^filled  their  natu- 
‘  ral  reservoirs  with  a  supply  of  water  for  the  four  days’  desert’ 
Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  dreary  than  the  region  over  which 
they  now  travelled.  It  was  a  ‘waterless,  barren,  trackless,  dreary 
‘waste,*  the  monotony  of  which  was  relieved  only  by  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  death  which  lined  their  path.  Mr.  Hoskins  was  once 
endangered  by  permitting  his  curiosity  to  separate  him  from  his 
companions. 

‘  This  morning,*  he  says,  ‘  1  deviated  from  the  track,  to  examine 
some  large  masses  of  crystal  among  the  rocks,  when  suddenly  I  found 
that  the  whole  caravan  had  disappeared.  I  must  confess  that  I  felt 
rather  alarmed,  when  I  saw  myself  thus  alone,  as  it  were,  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  ;  but  a  moment's  reflection  convinced  me,  that  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  my  companions  was  only  owing  to  their  having  passed  over  the 
hill,  that  lay  l)efore  me. 

'  It  is,  however,  most  imprudent  to  linger  behind  a  caravan,  nothing 
being  more  easy  than  t4»  miss  the  track,  particularly  when  a  light  wind 
has  suddenl)’  ctwered  over  with  sand  the  traces  of  the  camels,  or  when 
the  hardness  of  the  road  does  not  admit  of  there  being  any.  In  diffi¬ 
cult  places  of  the  latter  description,  the  direction  is  c^ten  marked  by 
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small  piles  of  stones  on  those  eminences,  which  the  caravan  should 
pass;  and  it  is  the  general  custom  of  the  Arabs  to  increase  these  guide 
stones,  by  each  person  contributing  one  to  the  mass.  The  road,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  said  to  be  almost  as  clearly  delineated  by  the  white 
bleached  Iwnes  of  the  dead  camels,  which  have  perished  on  the  journey. 
The  number  of  these  remaining  is  quite  extraordinary  ;  and,  consider¬ 
ing  the  few  caravans  that  pass  this  road,  the  quantity  of  bones  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  and,  consequently, 
the  length  of  time  required,  before  they  are  entirely  decomposed.  Our 
habeer  and  camel-men  assured  us,  that  most  of  the  skeletons  were  the 
traces  of  the  large  ciiravans  of  Mamelukes  and  peasants,  who  fled  to 
the  Oasis  on  the  arrival  of  the  French  in  Upper  Egypt  *  pp.  51,  52. 

Our  travellers  at  length  arrived  at  the  object  of  their  search, 
and  Mr.  Hoskins  tells  us  that  the  vdew  of  it  was  far  from  answer¬ 
ing  his  expectations.  We  do  not  w  onder  at  this.  His  disappoint¬ 
ment  naturally  arose  from  the  exaggerated  descriptions  which  had 
been  given  by  previous  observers  of  these  verdant  spots,  which, 
springing  up  in  the  midst  of  so  much  sterility  and  dreariness,  possess 
a  fictitious  and  imaginary  beauty.  Our  author's  description  of  the 
scene  is  cluu*acterised  by  sound  sense  and  honesty,  which  cannot 
fail  to  commend  the  other  portions  of  his  volume  to  the  confidence 
of  his  reader. 


‘  In  forming  my  (»pinion,’  he  says,  ‘  of  the  Oasis,  and  in  describing 
it  to  the  reader,  1  feel  that  it  is  very  necessary  to  be  particularly 
guarded  in  my  expressions,  that  I  may  not  give  an  erroneous  idea  of 
it  by  exaggerating  its  lieauty,  and  that  1  may  at  the  same  time  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  attractions  which  it  indubitably  possesses,  although  the 
value  of  these  attractions  chiefly  arises  from  the  effect  of  contrast ;  for, 
after  w^andering  many  days  through  an  almost  leafless,  bladeless  waste, 
any  vegetation  looks  lovely. 

*  '*  *  * 


*  The  fair  appearance  then  of  this  Oivsis  is  in  a  great  measure  ficti¬ 
tious  ;  and  has  chiefly  its  origin  in  the  relief  afforded  to  the  mind, 
wearied  by  the  monotony  and  dreariness  of  the  surrounding  wastes. 
It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  only  rational  way  of  accounting  for 
the  exaggerated  epithets  which  the  ancient  writers  and  some  modem 
travellers  have  applieil  to  this  district,  is  to  attribute  them  to  their 
surprise,  at  finding  in  such  a  fearful  region  any  verdure,  any  habitable 
spot,  and  to  the  exhilarating  effect  on  the  spirits  of  this  agreeable  con¬ 
trast  to  the  dreary  deserts  which  they  have  just  crossed.  But  comfort¬ 
less  as  was  my  journey  through  the  wilderness,  and  beautiful  as  the 
whhhIs  of  palm-trees,  doums,  and  acacias  in  the  Oasis  certainly  are,  still 
the  vivid  recollection  of  the  superior  loveliness  of  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  prevents  my  consenting  to  call  these  regions  ‘the  Gardens  of  the 
Hesperides  and  sadly  must  the  Oasis  have  diminished  in  beauty,  if  it 
ever  merited  the  praise  which  Herodotus  be8towe<l  upon  the  place,  in 
calling  it  ‘the  island  of  the  Blessed.* 
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*  This  valley  has,  however,  the  appearance  of  having  once  been  more 
cultivated ;  for  I  observed  several  groups  of  trees  now  almost  buried 
in  the  sand,  and  evidently  deriving  suction  from  some  secret  source ; 
and  many  of  the  banks  of  the  streams  present  the  appearance  of  having 
been  only  very  recently  overspread  with  the  light  sands  which  have 
drifted  in  like  snow,  from  the  adjoining  plains  of  the  great  Libyan 
desert/ — pp.  — (Jo. 

The  following  passage,  while  it  shows  the  keen  interest  with 
which  our  au^^hor  and  his  companions  pursued  their  toil,  re¬ 
cords  also  an  ingenious  expedient  by  which  that  toil  was  di¬ 
minished. 

'  The  two  sanctuaries,*  says  Mr.  II.,  referring  to  the  ruins  of  asplen. 
did  temple  at  el  Khargeh,  ‘  originally  formed  one  rcKun,  the  division 
lietween  them  being  evidently  more  recent,  and  breaking  the  connexion 
of  the  curious  sculpture  with  which  the  walls  are  adorned.  The  roof 
of  the  sanctuary  is  formed  of  very  large  masses  of  stone.  We  found 
these  sanctuaries,  like  the  other  rooms,  filled  with  sand.  I  first  noticed 
the  sculpture  in  this  place ;  and  perceiving  at  once,  that  it  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  curious  and  uncommon,  1  proposed  to  Mr.  Hay  to  clear  out 
the  sand,  which  we  accomplished  to  a  considerable  extent,  having  with¬ 
out  much  difficulty,  procured  labourers  from  the  village.  As  the 
rooms  were  quite  dark,  it  was  the  same  whether  we  worked  there  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  or  the  day.  The  night  before  we  left  el  Khargeh,  I  was 
there  until  three  in  the  morning  and  Mr.  Hay  remained  in  the  place 
until  breakfast.  It  is  necessary  to  have  experienced  how  great  is  the 
toil  of  drawing  all  day  under  a  tropical  sun,  to  estimate  duly  what  it 
cost  us,  to  undergo  the  additional  fatigue  of  drawing  by  night  also ;  and 
it  is  necessary  to  be  an  antiquarian,  and  feel  a  keen  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject,  to  excuse  our  risking  health  and  life  in  this  deleterious  climate  by 
such  exertions.  We  were  not,  however,  I  can  say  confidently,  actu¬ 
ated  by  a  mere  selfish  desire  of  possessing  drawings,  but  by  im  earnest 
anxiety  to  convey  to  our  country,  what  seemed  to  us  an  inestimable 
addition  to  the  very  many  curious  tablets,  which  the  temples  and  tombs 
of  Egypt  have  contributed  towards  our  better  knowledge  of  the  man¬ 
ners  and  arts  of  the  ancients.  My  servants  made  me  casts  in  paper  of 
the  sculpture  on  the  walls  of  these  two  rooms,  that  is,  of  all  the  sculp¬ 
ture  in  the  three  large  plates,  which  I  now  publish.  This  method  of 
obtaining  fac-similes  of  sculpture  in  basso  relievo,  is  very  successful, 
and  so  easy  that  I  had  no  difficulty  in  teaching  it  to  my  Arabs.  I 
found  stiff,  unsized,  common  white  paper  to  be  best  adapted  for  the 
purpose.  It  should  be  well  damped  ;  and,  when  applied  to  sculpture 
still  retaining  its  colour,  not  to  injure  the  latter,  care  should  I)e  taken 
that  the  side  of  the  paper  placed  on  the  figures  be  dry — that  it  be  not 
the  side  which  has  been  sponged.  The  paper,  when  applied  to  the 
sculpture,  should  be  evenly  patted  with  a  napkin  folded  rather  stiffly  ; 
and,  if  any  part  of  the  fingers  or  hieroglyphics  lie  in  intaglio  or  elabo¬ 
rately  worked,  it  is  betfer  to  press  the  paper  over  that  part  with  the 
fingers.  Five  minutes  is  quite  sufficient  time  to  make  a  cast  of  this 
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description :  when  taken  utf  the  wall,  it  should  be  laid  on  the  ground 
or  tana  to  dry.  1  possets  many  hundred  casts,  which  my  Arabs  made 
for  me  at  Thebes  and  in  the  Oasis.  Indeed,  1  very  rarely  made  any  draw¬ 
ings  of  sculpture,  without  having  a  cast  of  the  same :  and  as  the  latter 
are  now  quite  as  frah  as  on  the  day  they  were  taken,  the  engraver 
having  not  only  my  drawing,  but  also  these  indubitable  fac-similes,  is 
enabl^  to  make  my  plates  exactly  like,  and  quite  equal  to,  the  origi. 
nal.* — pp.  108 — 110. 

Here  we  must  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Hoskins,  our  space  for¬ 
bidding  us  to  proceed  further  in  his  company.  His  volume  is 
enriched  with  numerous  plates,  illustrative  of  the  ruins  and  scenery 
of  the  country  through  which  he  passed,  and  is  characterized 
throughout  by  good  sense,  and  a  hign  but  Just  appreciation  of  the 
researches  which  he  prosecuted.  In  addition  to  the  account 
which  he  gives  of  his  own  observation  of  the  Great  Oasis, 
he  has  collected  the  information  supplied  by  other  travellers,  re¬ 
specting  the  smaller  Oases,  now  unaer  the  aominion  of  the  Pasha 
of  Egypt  His  volume  will  interest  the  general  reader,  by  the 
light  which  it  throw's  on  the  habits,  condition,  and  character  of  a 
people  whom  few  have  visited,  while  the  antiquarian  and  philoso¬ 
pher  will  thankfully  acknowledge  its  valuable  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  true  history  and  science. 


Art.  Vll  1.  An  Exposition  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel ;  with  Useful  Ob¬ 
servations  thereupon  ;  delivered  in  several  Lectures  in  London.  By 
William  Grernhill,  M.  A.  Revised  and  Corrected.  By  James 
SuERMAN,  IMinister  of  Surrey  Chapel.  London:  Holdsworth. 

2.  The  Condensed  Commentary  and  Family  Exposition  of  the  Holy 
Bible,  Containing  the  most  valuable  Criticisms  of  the  best  Biblical 
Writers;  with  Practical  Refections,  and  Marginal  References, 
Chronology,  Indexes,  Sfc.  By  the  Rev.  Ingram  Cobbin,  M.  A. 
London:  Ward  &  Co. 


^T^HE  vehicles  selected  for  conveying  and  preserving  among 
mankind  a  divine  revelation,  on  a  superficial  glance  seem  bu 
ill  adapted  to  answer  their  design.  Truths  and  doctrines  of  in¬ 
finite  importance,  of  universal  interest,  and  intended  for  universal 
diffusion,  are  locked  up  in  languages  which  have  long  ceased  to 
be  the  vernacular  tongue  of  any  people,  and  which  are  under¬ 
stood,  and  that  with  difficulty,  after  intense  labour  and  application, 
by  only  a  few  men  of  distinguished  learning,  whose  lives  are 
wholly  devoted  to  their  acquirement.  It  has  therefore  been  some- 
times  confidently  asked,  can  that  book,  which  is  comparatively  a 
dead  letter  to  them  all,  be  fairly  considered  as  designed  by  heaven 
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to  be  the  only  and  the  indispensable  means  of  salvation  to  the 
human  race  ?  The  sagacity  that  can  form  such  an  objection,  we 
are  persuaded  is  fully  competent  to  answer  it. 

As  an  objection  it  lies  merely  on  the  surface ;  and,  so  far  from 
militating  against  the  pretensions  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  the  very  facts  on  which  it  is  based  furnish  an  argu-> 
ment  of  irresistible  cogency  in  their  favour.  We  can  conceive 
but  of  two  methods  of  imparting  a  divine  revelation  to  the  world, 
namely,  oral  and  written ;  and,  as  inspiration  is  necessarily  sup¬ 
posed  in  both  cases,  it  will  be  obvious  that  after  one  has  answered 
its  specific  purpose,  it  will  be  merged  in  the  other ;  that  the  per¬ 
sonal  and  transient  will  give  place  to  the  representative  and  per¬ 
manent.  We  contend  that  a  written  language  and  a  dead  lan¬ 
guage  is  the  most  appropriate  depository  of  inspired  truths,  and 
V  the  best  medium  of  their  communication.  A  written  language 
has  its  defined  and  characteristic  elements,  is  fixed  in  its  structure, 
and  therefore  conveys  whatever  it  is  intended  to  make  known 
with  clearness  and  precision  ;  but,  should  it  long  continue  to  be  a 
language  spoken  by  any  very  considerable  portion  of  mankind, 
after  it  has  been  constituted  the  written  medium  of  divine  revela¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  liable  to  innovations  and  admixtures,  to  changes 
and  corruptions,  which,  if  they  did  not  endanger  the  integrity  of 
,  the  inspired  pages,  might  yet  involve  them  in  an  obscurity  which 
would  render  them  nearly  unintelligible.  A  dead*  language,  as 
the  medium  of  plenary  instruction,  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  a 
living  one.  It  is  an  incorruptible  and  immutable  standard ;  and, 
disused  among  men,  it  becomes  peculiarly  and  appropriately  the 
language  of  God.  Of  course  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
languages  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  written,  though  so  long 
4  fallen  into  desuetude,  were,  at  the  time  they  were  composed,  fa¬ 
miliar  as  their  native  tongue  to  the  holy  men  who  were  inspired 
to  indite  them ;  nor  do  we  mean  to  insinuate  that,  after  the  great 
purpose  of  evangelizing  the  world  is  accomplished  by  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Scriptures  into  all  its  varied  dialects,  the  languages 
of  Greece  and  Palestine  may  not  again  resume  their  rank  among 
the  nations,  though  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  their  revival  is 
at  all  probable. 

What  we  maintain  is,  that  in  the  present  intellectual  and  moral 
condition  of  mankind,  it  is  best  for  the  world  and  best  for  the 
church  that  the  one  should  receive  and  the  other  communicate, 
through  the  medium  of  infallible  records,  in  languages  made  sa¬ 
cred  by  divine  inspiration,  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and 
consequently  the  principles  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion.  Thus, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  an  impe¬ 
rative  duty  has  devolved  upon  the  church  of  translating  these  re¬ 
cords  into  all  the  tongues  of  all  the  nations  upon  earth,  to  which 
it  possessed  the  means  of  imparting  the  inestimable  treasure. 
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How  beneficially  this  has  operated  upon  the  mind  and  energies 
of  the  church,  when  zealously  and  faithfully  performed ;  and  how 
its  partial  or  general  neglect  has  almost  obliterated  every  trace  of 
its  spiritual  and  distinctive  character,  all  history  attests.  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  triumphed  or  languished  just  in  proportion  as  this  great 
object  has  been  pursued  or  abandoned  ;  and  it  w'as  at  the  dark  and 
dismal  period  when  the  Christian  church  not  only  declined  to  cir¬ 
culate  the  Scriptures  among  the  heathen,  but  actually  withheld 
them  from  the  members  of  her  own  communion,  that  she  sunk 
into  a  state  of  unparalleled  ignorance  and  barbarism,  exhibiting  a 
mere  mass  of  foul  corruption,  which  engendered  all  monstrous — 
all  prodigious  things ;  crimes  and  abominations  which  the  heart 
sickens  to  think  of,  and  the  pen  trembles  to  record. 

The  Reformation  and  the  revival  of  learning  were  of  simulta¬ 
neous  origin — the  one  felt  the  necessity,  and  the  other  furnished 
the  means  of  renewing  the  long-neglected  work  of  translating 
and  diffusing  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Thus  a  new  and  bright  era 
commenced,  >vhich  invested  religion  with  superlative  glory,  and 
gave  an  impulse  to  social  improvement  and  human  happiness  such 
as  the  world  had  never  experienced  since  the  age  of  the  apostles. 
Indeed  it  is  the  missionary  character  of  the  church  taking  this 
particular  form,  and  carrying  out  by  this  means  all  the  principles 
of  a  divine  benevolence,  that  has  employed  her  social  energies, 
consecrated  her  richest  treasures,  and  conferred  upon  her  the 
highest  moral  dignity.  What  an  amount  of  labour,  what  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  devotional  thought  and  feeling,  what  a  concentration 
of  minds,  and  of  all  acquirements  of  the  human  intellect,  is  im¬ 
plied  in  the  existence  and  multiplication  of  the  sacred  volume  in 
80  many  langutiges  and  dialects,  and  accompanied  with  such  an 
infinite  variety  of  explanatory  notes,  learned  expositions,  and  vo¬ 
luminous  commentaries.  That  so  much  of  the  great  work  of 
translating  the  Scriptures  was  left  to  be  performed  in  our  own 
times,  while  it  reflects  disgrace  uiion  preceding  generations,  is  our 
most  glorious  distinction.  We  are  not,  however,  to  be  unmindful 
of  our  obligations  to  the  fathers  of  the  Reformation,  and  their 
successors,  during  three  centuries,  for  their  mighty  labours  as 
critical,  theological,  and  practical  expounders  of  the  sacred 
oracles.  In  treasures  of  this  kind  perhaps  no  language  is  so  rich 
as  our  own.  Not  a  single  book  of  the  Scriptures  has  escaped 
the  minutest  critical  investigation.  Translators,  scholiasts,  com¬ 
mentators,  and  paraphrasts  have  contributed  largely,  in  their  re¬ 
spective  departments,  to  increase  the  stores  of  our  biblical  litera¬ 
ture.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a  numerous  class  of  lecturers, 
who  have  not  only  explained  and  illustrated  the  particular  book 
they  have  taken  in  hand,  hut,  in  its  elucidation,  have  ranged 
through  the  encyclopaedia  of  knowledge,  as  it  existed  in  their 
day,  and  laid  the  w'hole  Bible  under  contribution  to  furnish  ma- 
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terials  for  their  stupendous  theological  structure.  Thus,  we  have 
Caryl  on  Job,  Owen  on  the  Hebrews,  Leighton  on  Peter,  Green- 
hill  on  Ezekiel,  et  nmltis  edits.  In  the  present  day  no  greater 
service  can  be  rendered  to  the  thoughtful  and  inquiring  portion  of 
the  Christian  public,  who  are  really  anxious  to  search  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  to  obtain  a  general  mastery  of  their  varied  contents 
than  a  judicious  selection  of  the  best  productions  of  these  several 
writers,  and  a  critical  expository  and  practical  commentary,  con¬ 
centrating  in  one  volume  the  rays  of  light  scattered  over  so  vast  a 
surface,  so  that  every  particle  that  really  sheds  lustre  upon  a 
single  passage  or  difficulty  in  the  sacred  text  may  occupy  its 
proper  place,  and  thus  best  accomplish  the  purpose  of  its  original 
emanation. 

This  service,  in  their  respective  departments,  has  been  well 
performed  by  Mr.  Sherman  and  his  spirited  publishers  of  the 
Bungay  press,  in  an  elegant  reprint  of  the  scarce  but  valuable 
work  of  Greenhill  upon  Ezekiel ;  and  by  Mr.  Cobbin  and  his 
liberal  coadjutors,  who  have  ventured  so  large  an  outlay  on  the 
publication  of  his  ably-executed  Commentary  upon  the  entire 
Scriptures. 

Of  the  Rev.  William  Greenhill  little  is  personally  known.  Ca- 
lamy  says,  ‘  He  was  a  worthy  man,  and  much  valued  for  his  great 
*  learning  and  unwearied  labours;’  Howe  styles  him,  ‘that  emi- 
‘  nent  servant  of  God,  Mr.  Greenhill,  whose  praise  is  still  in  the 
‘  churches.’ 

Mr.  Sherman,  in  his  Advertisement,  observes ; 

‘  His  Exposition  of  the  Prophecy  of  Ezekiel  was  delivered  in  Lec¬ 
tures  in  the  city  of  London,  which  were  attended  by  many  of  the 
chief  personages  of  his  day,  and  have  been  long  and  deservedly  valued. 
'I'hey  were  originally  printed  a  volume  at  a  time,  as  the  lectures  on  a 
few  chapters  were  concluded,  till  five  small  quarto  volumes  completed 
the  exposition.  Happy  that  biblical  student  thought  himself  who 
could  obtain  a  perfect  copy,  although  it  has  been  sold  at  the  enormous 
price  of  from  seven  to  ten  pounds.  The  last  volume  is  rarely  to  be 
obtained,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  in  the  calamitous  fire 
of  London.* 

That  Mr.  Greenhill  well  understood  the  nature  of  his  under¬ 
taking,  and  the  varied  qualifications  necessary  for  its  execution, 
his  Introduction  satisfactorily  proves;  but  the  evidence  is  cumu¬ 
lative,  and  grows  with  every  page  of  the  work. 

'  All  Scripture  being  the  breath  of  God’s  Spirit,*  (he  observes,) 
none  can  be  judge  or  expounder  of  it  but  the  same  Spirit.  These  are 
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only  indices  veritatis  ;  they  cannot  bring  a  sense  but  show  you  what  is 
the  sense  of  Scripture.  Those  who  are  called  to  he  expositors  must 
not  fetch  senses,  ab  extra  ^  but  take  what  is  in  the  bowels  of  the  text, 
and  hold  forth  unto  others ;  a  work  which  requires  ability,  wisdom, 
diligence,  and  faithfulness ;  ability  to  inquire  into  the  originals ;  wis¬ 
dom  to  compare  Scriptures,  consider  circumstances,  and  to  discern  the 
verity,  spirituality,  and  propriety  of  texts  and  phrases  ;  diligence  to 
dig  and  search  after  truth,  which  lieth  deep  and  hid  ;  faithfulness  to 
give  out  truths,  being  found  with  their  own  lustre,  not  human  tinc¬ 
ture.  Whosoever  doeth  thus,  shall  purchase  favour  in  heaven  and  es¬ 
teem  on  earth.* 

Thus  he  correctly  describes  himself  as  an  expounder  of  God’s 
holy  word.  The  work  is  remarkable  for  the  varied  and  extensive 
learning  which  it  brings  to  the  elucidation  of  what  is  dark  and 
difficult.  The  theology  is  of  the  purest  kind,  and  derived  wholly 
from  the  Scriptures  at  large,  while  it  throws  all  the  light  of  the 
New  Testament  upon  the  obscurities  of  the  hieroglyphical  pro¬ 
phet.  In  its  appeals,  exhortations,  and  warnings,  it  is  searching, 
yet  tender,  bold  and  fearless  in  reprehending  what  is  worthy  of 
condemnation,  yet  full  of  mercy,  mingling,  with  the  most  cutting 
severity,  the  meltings  of  a  persuasive  compassion.  It  is  in  fact 
a  volume  of  consecutive  discourses,  which  exhibit  some  of  the 
faults  and  all  the  excellencies  which  marked  the  preaching  of  the 
elder  puritans.  In  the  hope  expressed  by  Mr.  Sherman,  in  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  his  Advertisement,  we  perfectly  concur. 

'  The  reviser  trusts  that  the  future  readers  of  Greenhill  will  reaj) 
the  fruits  of  much  anxiety  and  care,  to  prepare  for  them  an  edition  of 
this  valuable  work,  in  which  the  sentiments  of  the  author  should  be 
faithfully  retained,  and  the  peculiar  spirit  of  his  style  be  uniformly 
manifest ;  while  the  translation  of  the  Greek  and  l^Uin  words  and 
phrases — the  beautiful  typography — the  condensation  of  live  volumes 
into  one  of  mcnlerate  size — one  complete  index  and  table  of  texts,  in¬ 
stead  of  one  to  each  volume,  and  the  correctness,  portability,  and 
cheapness  of  this  edition,  he  ho])es  will  be  considered  real  improve¬ 
ments  to  the  exjxjsition.’ 

The  Condensed  Commentary  by  Mr.Cobbin  is,  in  our  estimation, 
the  most  valuable  work  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  appeared,  and 
so  seasonable  that  it  comes  as  a  desideratum  to  relieve  Christian 
families  from  their  perplexity  in  choosing  an  exposition  which, 
without  being  too  long,  should  be  sufficiently  copious,  and,  with¬ 
out  being  too  critical,  should  be  sufficiently  explanatory  and  prac¬ 
tical.  VV^ithout  hesitation  they  may  adopt  it  as  their  daily  com¬ 
panion  at  the  domestic  altar.  This,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  its 
special  use,  while  it  may  be  profitably  consulted  both  by  students 
and  general  re.ulers.  Since  it  has  been  in  our  possession  we  have 
constantly  made  it  the  text  book  for  the  study  and  the  closet,  for 
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the  purpose  of  instruction  and  devotion,  and  have  been  surprised 
at  the  multitude  of  passages  from  larger  and  more  expensive 
commentaries  which  ever  and  anon  it  has  brought  to  our  re¬ 
membrance. 

No  human  production,  however,  can  be  pronounced  faultless. 
In  some  obvious  particulars  the  present  volume  may  be  greatly 
improved  by  careful  revision;  while  we  highly  commend  the 
editor  of  the  Condensed  Commentary  for  adhering  to  his  *  rule  of 
passing  over  nothing  that  appeared  difficult  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  sacred  pages,*  we  should  have  been  glad  if  the  passage  in 
1  John  V.  7,  8,  had  received  more  of  his  attention.  The  critical 
remarks  of  Dr.  Pye  Smith  on  this  portion  of  the  work  we  tran¬ 
scribe  as  deserving  a  permanent  record  in  our  pages. 

‘  The  French  divine,  David  Martin,  is  cited,  affirming  that  the 
‘  disputed  portion  of  1  John  v.  7,  8,  is  found  ‘  in  a  great  number 

*  of  manuscripts,  even  the  most  ancient,  and  in  the  most  pure  and 

*  venerable  works  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity.’  From  Dr.  Gill, 

‘  also,  a  large  note  is  derived,  in  which  he  says,  with  regard  to 
‘  the  same  passage,  ‘  As  to  its  being  wanting  in  some  Greek  ma- 

*  nuscripts,  it  is  certain  it  is  to  be  found  in  many  others ;  and  out 
‘  of  sixteen  ancient  copies  of  Robert  Stephens’s,  nine  of  them  had 
‘  it.*  All  this  is  the  reverse  of  truth.  Martin’s  ignorance,  united 
‘  with  astonishing  presumption,  led  him  to  make  the  most  extra- 
‘  vagant  and  rash  assertions  in  reference  to  Robert  Stephens,  and 

*  in  many  other  respects ;  and  Dr.  Gill  evidently  reposed  implicit 

*  faith  upon  those  assertions.  It  might  have  been  proper  to  add, 

‘  that  the  investigation  of  manuscripts,  versions,  and  fathers,  has 
‘  been  made  since  the  death  of  Dr.  Gill,  with  a  care  and  diligence 
‘  unknown  before,  and  that  the  results  are  placed  in  the  clearest 
‘  light  of  evidence.  The  following  facts  might  also  have  been 
‘  mentioned  as  a  corrective  of  the  bold,  but  erroneous,  assertions 
‘  which  have  unhappily  been  made ;  that  of  all  the  Greek  ma- 

*  nuscripts  which  contain  this  epistle  (above  170),  it  is  found  in 
‘  only  three,  and  those  so  recent  as  to  be  of  little  or  no  value ; 
‘  that  it  was  found  in  no  ancient  version,  till  it  began  to  be  in- 
‘  truded  into  the  Latin  Vulgate  in  about  the  eighth  century ;  that 
‘  the  alleged  citations  of  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  are  merely  coin- 

*  cidences  of  two  or  three  words,  not  touching  the  chief  parts  of 
‘  the  passage,  and  bearing  no  evidence  of  being  citations  of  the 

*  passage  at  all ;  that  the  Preface  to  the  Canonical  Epistles,  attri- 
‘  buted  to  Jerome,  is  well  known  to  b^  a  production  of  a  much 
‘  later  age ;  and  that  no  Greek  father  has  quoted  or  referred  to 
‘  the  passage,  nor  any  Latin,  till  Vigilius,  of  Tapsus,  near  the 

*  close  of  the  fifth  century.  It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  in  not 

*  one  of  the  accumulated  notes  is  stated  precisely  what  the  passage 

*  is  to  which  the  remarks  apply :  but  it  is  apparently  assumed  to 
‘  be  the  seventh  verse ;  yet,  if  the  reader  were  to  think  so,  he 
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*  would  fall  into  a  serious  mistake.  The  passage  so  fully  proved 
‘  to  be  spurious,  is  a  pari  of  the  seventh  and  a  part  of  the  eightl 
‘  verse  ;  — viz.  ‘  In  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Hoi) 

*  Ghost ;  and  these  three  are  one.  And  there  are  three  that  bear 

*  witness  in  earth.*  * 

Having  thus  far  quoted  Dr.  Smith  on  a  point  implying  some¬ 
thing  like  censure,  we  shall  conclude  our  notice  by  adopting  as 
our  own,  with  the  additional  weight  of  the  Doctor’s  authority,  his 
clear,  just,  and  manly  commendation  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 

‘  The  explanatory  notes  comprehend  a  vast  amount  of  histo- 
‘  rical,  antiquarian,  and  critical  illustrations,  wdiich  are  not  to  be 

*  found  in  many  excellent  expositions,  though  far  more  voluminous. 

‘  The  respected  editor  has  taken  a  large  scope  in  collecting  those 
‘  illustrations  from  authors,  ancient  and  modern.  Heathen,  Jewish, 

‘  and  Christian,  common  and  sacred,  travellers,  naturalists,  histo- 
‘  rians,  poets,  antiquaries,  critics,  and  divines.  By  these  laborious 
‘  compilations,  a  welcome  light  is  cast  upon  obscure  passages ; 

‘  many  and  serious  difficulties  are  obviated,  facts  and  minute  cir-* 
‘  cumstances,  which  are  faintly  alluded  to,  or  tacitly  implied,  in 
‘  the  i:>cripture  text,  are  brought  forward  to  advantageous  applica- 

*  tion ;  the  connexion  of  history,  both  sacred  and  profane,  and 

*  the  fulfilments  of  prophecy,  are  presented  to  the  increase  of  our 

*  knowledge  and  the  confirmation  of  our  faith ;  and  1  cannot  doubt 
‘  but  that  by  the  use  of  this  work  the  reading  of  the  word  of 

*  (iod  will  be  rendered  much  more  beneficial  to  all  classes  in  the 
‘  present  active  and  inquiring  age.  The  maps,  and  other  pictorial 
‘  elucidations,  appear  to  have  been  selected  w  ith  good  judgment, 

‘  and  to  be  well  executed.’ 


/\rt.  \’HI.  Address  of  *  77/#’  l  uifed  ( 'ommif tee  a pfxrinted  to  consider 
the  (irievafices  under  trliiefi  Dissenters  labour^  with  a  view  to  their 
redress^  to  the  Protestant  Dlsseuhrs  of  (treat  Britain.  1887. 

f  1  is  no  common-place  extravagance  of  phrase  to  affirm  that  w’e 
have  arrived  at  a  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  our  country, 
i  ho  affirmation  is  on  every  person’s  lips,  and  the  conviction  of 
its  truth  has  sunk  deeply  into  the  national  mind.  All  classes  of 
8(K*iety — the  aristocratic  and  the  plebeian — the  advocates  of  an¬ 
cient  usiges  and  of  modern  reforms — the  Churchman  and  the 
Dissenter — every  shade  and  variety  of  political  and  of  religious 
party,  all  unite  in  the  lielief  that  the  present  times  are  fraught 
with  the  seed.>  of  future  change,  and  form  the  connecting  link 
between  two  dispensiitions  differing  in  tlieir  character,  design, 
and  tendency.  It  is  far  from  uncommon  to  attach  a  mysterious 
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significancy  and  importjince  to  one’s  own  day,  and  we  wish  to 
truard  a^inst  the  tendency.  The  alarmist  and  the  selfish  have 
frequently  converted  this  predisposition  of  our  nature  into  an  in¬ 
strument  of  mischief ;  and  it  therefore  becomes  every  wise  and 
patriotic  man  to  weija^h  well  the  si^ns  of  the  times,  before  he  com¬ 
mits  himself  to  the  faith  which  so  extensively  prevails.  Our 
own  conviction  is  not  founded  on  lijrht  or  insufficient  pp*ounds. 
It  has  been  slowly  formed,  and  is  now  deliberately  invested  with 
all  the  force  of  an  acknowledged  fact  Various  circumstances 
have  contributed  to  produce  it,  to  two  or  three  of  which  w'e  will 
briefly  advert 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  the  science  of  politics  is 
rapidly  becoming  the  study  of  the  nation.  Instead  of  being  con¬ 
fined  to  economists  and  legislators,  it  has  diffused  itself  through 
the  several  grades  of  society,  and  is  occupying  the  attention  of 
tradesmen  and  mechanics,  as  weW  as  of  those  whose  vocation  it 
constitutes.  In  many  cases  its  nature  is,  no  doubt,  greatly  mis¬ 
apprehended.  The  errors  which  time  has  sanctioned,  or  which 
the  interests  of  particular  classes  have  generated,  are  mingled  up 
w'ith  its  speculations.  A  one-sided  view  is  frequently  tiken  of 
the  questions  w  hich  are  in  debate,  and  all  the  heat  and  violence 
of  popular  zeal  are  in  consequence  temporarily  arrayed  on  behalf 
of  unsound  and  pernicious  measures.  Bitt  the  mischief  resulting 
from  this  state  of  things  is  limited  and  brief,  while  the  menUd  ac¬ 
tivity  which  it  denotes  betokens  the  approach  of  a  better  era  than 
has  yet  been  realized.  The  public  mind  is  aroused,  and,  ashamed 
of  its  |)ast  lethargy,  is  beginning  to  prepare  itself  for  action. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  we  rejoice  to  witness  it.  So  far 
from  being  alarmed  at  the  diffusion  of  political  information,  we 
regard  the  fact  w'ith  entire  satisfaction,  and  anticipate  from  it  an 
improvement  of  our  institutions,  and  the  advancement  of  society 
in  virtue  and  happiness.  No  class  of  men  can  be  safely  trusted 
with  the  interests  of  others.  The  wisest  and  the  best  intentioned 
require  to  be  narrowly  w’atehed — much  more  those  on  wdiom  the 
affairs  of  government  are  ordinarily  devolved.  What  all  are  in¬ 
terested  in  all  should  examine  and  endeavour  to  understand.  In¬ 
stead  of  negligently  entrusting  to  others  what  belongs  to  them¬ 
selves,  every  member  of  the  community  should  feel  tliat  there  is 
something  which  he  must  do,  and,  on  the  doing  of  which,  his 
title  to  the  privileges  of  the  community  may  be  righteously  sus¬ 
pended.  The  diffusion  of  political  knowledge  is  necessary  to 
the  production  of  this  state  of  things,  and  we  rejoice  to  believe 
that  the  earlier  steps  towards  it  have  been  taken.  Much,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  remains  to  be  done  ;  but,  in  our  solicitude  to  compass 
what  is  yet  unattained,  wx*  must  not  despise  or  undervalue  what 
has  been  achieved. 

Another  feature  of  the  present  times,  which  strongly  impresses 
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UH  Hath  the  coiivictiou  we  have  avowed,  is  the  astonishing  pro¬ 
gress  recently  made  by  the  popular  branch  of  our  legislature. 
Up  to  the  close  of  1830,  Toryism  was  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  power.  A  talented  party  was  indeed  arrayed  a^inst  it,  but 
its  long  monopoly  of  office,  and  its  profligate  administration  of 
government  patronage,  had  greatly  succeeded  in  corrupting  the 
virtue  of  public  men,  and  had  enabled  it  to  fill  all  departments  of 
the  State  with  its  unscrupulous  adherents.  The  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  was  then  Premier,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  ministerial 
leader  of  the  Lower  House.  Every  thing  appeared  calm  and 
promising.  No  change  in  the  administiution  followed  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  a  new  monarch,  and  parliament  was  prorogued  on  the 
23d  of  July,  without  any  indication  of  coming  events.  In  the 
inter\ail  between  July  and  November,  a  mighty  revolution  was 
effected,  or  rather,  the  dissatisfaction  which  had  long  been  growing 
up  and  gathering  strength  in  the  heart  of  the  nation,  burst  fortn 
with  irresistible  power,  and  swept  away  the  imbecile  and  besotted 
administration  of  the  Duke.  It  was  as  though  the  nation,  aroused 
by  the  decease  of  a  Tory  monarch— whose  character  will  be  de¬ 
picted  in  history  as  a  compound  of  many  vices,  unredeemed  by  a 
solitary  virtue — had  determined  on  a  demonstration  of  feeling 
which  should  preserve  his  successor  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  same  advisers.  William  the  Fourth  was  greeted  in  his  pas¬ 
sage  to  the  House,  on  the  second  of  November,  with  the  warmest 
acclamations  of  an  attached  and  loyal  people ;  but  his  minister 
met  with  a  far  different  reception.  Tlie  hero  of  Waterloo  was 
forgotUui  in  the  hatred  which  was  borne  to  the  Tory  minister. 
Every  Englishman  knows  what  followed.  A  miserable  attempt 
was  made  to  alarm  the  monarch  by  slandering  his  people,  which 
ultimately  recoiled  with  terrible  effect  on  the  ministers,  who, 
being  outvoted  on  a  question  connected  with  the  civil  list,  were 
compelled  to  tender  their  resignation.  That  resignation  was  ac¬ 
cepted  ;  and  Eiirl  Grey,  whose  youth  had  been  devoted  to  the 
advocacy  of  reform,  was  called  in  his  advanced  years  to  realize 
his  brightest  and  most  sanguine  expectations.  From  that  moment 
to  the  present  the  severest  struggle  has  been  pending  which  our 
country  has  known  since  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  Over¬ 
whelmed  for  a  moment  by  the  combined  force  of  the  monarchical 
and  democratical  branches  of  our  constitution,  the  aristocracy 
permitted  tlie  Reform  Bill  to  pass,  though  not  till  they  had  en¬ 
feebled  and  clogged  it  by  some  most  objectionable  provisions. 
But  they  gave  Huy  for  an  instant,  only  to  rally  their  forces  with 
increased  determination,  and  to  ply  with  unscrupulous  vigour 
every  mode  of  corruption,  intimidation,  and  intrigue,  by  which 
they  could  hope  to  regain  their  forfeited  supremacy.  Every  inch 
of  ground  has  been  subsequently  debated.  Not  a  vote  in  favour 
of  any  popular  measure  has  been  given  in  the  Commons,  but  as 
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the  result  of  a  hard-fought  contest,  and  with  a  determination,  on 
tlie  part  of  the  minority,  to  render  it  as  unproductive  as  possible. 
Still  the  popular  cause  has  progressed — borne  onward  by  the  fer¬ 
vent  aspirations  and  concentrated  energy  of  a  great  people.  One 
concession  after  another  has  been  wrested  from  a  selfish  faction, 
and,  though  we  are  still  far  from  a  complete  and  final  triumph, 
we  are  in  circumstances  to  defy  both  the  power  and  the  chicanery 
of  the  enemies  of  popular  rights.  Defeated  in  the  days  of  their 
strengtli,  we  shall  be  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe,  and  tlie  con¬ 
tempt  of  posterity,  if  we  suffer  them  to  prevent  the  fruition  of 
our  hopes.  The  first-fruits  of  the  Reform  Bill  have  already  been 
gathered;  and,  if  it  be  not  followed  up  to  its  ultimate  conse- 
ouences,  it  will  only  be  because  the  people  are  unfaithful  to 
themselves.  The  Reform  and  Municipal  Bills  have  placed  in  our 
hands  a  degree  of  power  at  which  our  enemies  tremble,  and  to 
which  we  may  safely  trust  for  the  working  out  of  our  political 
salvation.  No  violence  is  needed — no  unconstitutional  methods 
must  be  resorted  to.  We  must  be  calm,  but  determined — uniting 
a  sagacious  observation  of  the  present  with  a  high-toned  conse¬ 
cration  of  ourselves  to  the  hopes  of  the  future.  A  new  reign 
opens  to  us  a  new  scene,  in  which  the  visions  of  coming  gocxl 
serve  to  inspire  our  hopes  and  purify  our  zeal. 

The  only  other  feature  of  the  present  times,  which  we  can 
stay  to  notice,  and  which  contributes  greatly  to  the  conviction  we 
have  expressed,  is  the  public  contest  into  which  the  antagonist 
principles  of  coercion  and  of  voluntariness  in  the  matters  of  re¬ 
ligion  have  entered.  It  is  to  this  feature  of  our  Society,  that  we, 
as  Dissenters,  look  with  especial  interest,  assured  as  we  are — on 
a  calm  and  protracted  consideration  of  the  subject — that  there 
are  suspended  on  it  consequences  of  the  greatest  moment  to  our 
national  welfare  and  religious  profession.  The  Church  of  England 
is  the  strong  hold  of  Toryism.  It  has  been  so  from  its  origin, 
and  it  will  continue  to  be  so  till  the  last  moment  of  its  existence. 
It  has  uniformly  lagged  behind  the  public  mind,  has  shrunk  from 
the  reforming  mind  of  an  advancing  intellect,  and  sought,  as  the 
means  of  self-preservation,  to  destroy  the  balance  of  our  consti¬ 
tution  by  sacrificing  the  popular  to  the  monarchical  branch  of  it. 
With  this  gigantic  power,  whose  ramifications  are  so  extensive 
and  endless,  tne  Dissenters  of  Great  Britain  have  at  length  en¬ 
tered  into  conflict.  The  discussion  has  been  commenced  in  quar¬ 
ters  where  formerly  it  would  have  been  treason  to  whisper  it, 
and  some  noble  trophies  have  already  been  won.  The  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts  have  been  repealed,  the  vestry  cess  has  been 
abolished,  a  national  system  of  registration  established,  dissenting 
marriages  allowed,  and,  as  the  last  and  noblest  triumph  of  all,  a 
majority  of  the  Lower  House,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Ministers 
of  the  Crown,  have  pronounced  the  doom  of  Church  Rates.  Un 
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tiir  Msue  of  thin  struggle  depend  the  peace  of  the  nation  and  the 
honour  of  religion.  Every  thing  that  is  dear  to  us  as  Britons 
and  as  Christians  is  involved  in  the  contest.  The  question  carries 
with  it  the  most  momentous  and  the  most  absorbing  interests.  It 
Is  sanctified  by  the  religious  character  of  the  convictions  out  of 
which  it  has  grown,  and  will  be  sustained  by  the  exercises  of  an 
enlightened  and  fervent  piety.  We  have  no  contest  with  Epis- 
cop^ians  as  such.  They  are  as  much  entitled  to  their  own  forms 
of  worship  and  polity  as  ourselves.  If  they  venerate  a  threefold 
order  of  clergy,  and  prefer  a  form  of  prayer,  there  is  no  power 
on  earth  to  dispute  their  right  to  have  them.  The  first  principles 
of  religious  liberty  would  be  violated  by  any  attempt  to  restrain 
them  from  carrying  out  their  views.  It  is  against  the  Church,  as 
esud)lished  by  pjiriiamentjiry  ordinances — as  drawing  its  support 
from  the  forced  t*ontributions  of  the  people— -as  constituted  by 
politicians  for  secular  purposes,  and  supported  by  an  avaricious 
arisUwracy  for  the  enriching  of  its  needy  relatives  and  de¬ 
pendents,  that  we  protest.  It  is  in  vain  that  our  enemies  iissail 
us  witli  ridicule  and  banter,  that  they  heap  upon  us  opprobrious 
epithets,  or  exhaust  the  vocabulary  ot  Billingsgate  in  slandering 
our  characters  and  view's.  All  this  they  have  done,  and  more 
than  this,  if  possible,  they  will  yet  do.  We  c*alculated  on  it  from 
the  commencement  of  our  labours,  and  shall  never  permit  it  to 
divert  us,  even  for  a  moment,  from  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
our  object.  Believing  a  State  Church  to  be  a  monstrous  departure 
from  the  institutions  of  Christ,  and  a  fearful  engine  of  spiritual 
delusion  and  death,  our  consistency,  as  Christians,  is  involved  in 
our  endeavouring  by  all  righteous  methods  to  disabuse  the  public 
mind,  and  thus  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  peaceful  severance  of 
religion  from  politics — of  Christianity  from  Court  factions — 
without  which  our  holy  faith  can  never  command  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  mankind. 

Such  being  our  convictions,  we  cannot  fail  to  regard  the  present 
times  with  deep  interest ;  nor  do  we  wish  to  conceal  our  solici¬ 
tude  respecting  the  course  that  may  be  pursued  by  Dissenters  in 
the  approaching  elections.  The  parliament  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
has  been  dissolved  by  our  youthful  Queen,  and  an  appeal  is  to 
be  made  to  the  nation.  Before  these  remarks  meet  tlie  eye  of 
our  readers  most  of  the  elections  will  probably  have  taken  place. 
W  e  hope  to  be  able,  at  the  close  of  this  article,  to  sUite  the  (je- 
turaJ  restdt^  but  shall  necessarily  be  compelled  to  defer  to  a  future 
number  any  minute  and  extended  investigation  of  the  facts  which 
will  have  transpired.  In  the  mean  time  we  are  desirous  of 
calliiig  attention  to  a  few'  remarks  on  the  position  of  parties  and 
the  pros|)ects  of  the  new'  reign,  and  to  give  expression  to  our 
own  views  on  the  course  that  should  be  pursued  by  her  Majesty*s 
government  in  the  future  conduct  of  our  affairs.  A  new  era  has 
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dawned  upon  the  empire,  and  we  are  deeply  anxious  that  full 
advantage  should  be  t^en  of  it. 

The  balance  of  political  pjirties  totally  destroyed,  for  a 
season,  by  the  excitement  which  originated  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
accompanied  its  transit  through  parliament.  Though  the  Tory 
party  nad  never  recovered  the  division  of  its  forces  which  grew 
out  of  the  premiership  of  Mr.  Canning,  it  was  undoubtedly,  up 
to  the  death  of  George  IV.,  the  most  numerous  and  powerful 
party  in  the  country.  It  included  nearly  all  the  junior  branches 
of  the  aristocracy — a  motley  crew,  whose  politick  subserviency 
had  been  rewarded  by  a  dishonoured  peerage.  The  whole  strength 
of  the  Hierarchy — body,  soul,  and  spirit — was  at  its  service ;  all 
judicial  appointments  were  in  the  hands  of  its  abettors;  the  cor¬ 
porate  bodies  of  the  kingdom  were  its  strong  holds ;  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  rural  gentry  were  its  sworn  and  senseless  zealots. 
I'he  strength  of  the  national  will,  roused  by  the  strong  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  moment,  overwhelmed  the  combined  forces  of  these 
advocates  of  Toryism,  and  carried  to  a  successful  issue  the  pa¬ 
triotic  exertions  of  Earl  Grey  and  his  associates.  A  fictitious 
miignitiide  was  thus  given  to  the  reform  party,  and  many  san¬ 
guine  speculators  predicted  the  unobstructed  and  rapid  progress 
of  improvement.  But  the  public  mind  gradually  sank  to  its  or¬ 
dinary  level.  Those  who  had  been  carried  aldng  by  the  fervour 
of  others  merely,  seceded  from  the  popular  party ;  and  many  who 
hiui  honestly  indulged  in  Utopian  expectations,  permitted  their 
disappointment  to  drive  them  in  an  opposite  direction.  Having 
failed  to  realize  their  hopes,  they  cast  contempt  on  what  had  been 
achieved.  To  add  to  the  mischief,  some  of  tlie  members  of  the 
administration  tlirew  down  the  seals  of  office,  and  went  over  to 
the  camp  of  the  enemy.  No  permanent  injury  was  effected  by 
the  secession  of  Lord  Stanley  and  his  associates.  The  popular 
cause  rather  gained  than  otherwise  by  their  passing  over  to  the 
opposition  benches.  But  ;;t  the  moment  it  produced  its  effect, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Tory  party  hoped  to  profit  by  the  divisions 
of  the  Cabinet.  Subsequently  the  father  of  reform  retired  from 
office,  and  Lord  Melbourne  was  commissioned  to  re-construct  the 
Government.  This  took  place  in  July,  1834,  contrary  to  the  ex¬ 
pectations  and  purposes  of  the  Tories.  The  mind  of  the  King 
was  not  yet  bowed  to  their  pleasure,  and  their  return  to  office  was 
consequently  deferred.  But,  in  the  following  November,  the 
nation  was  astounded  by  the  intelligence  that  the  monarch  had 
summarily  dismissed  the  reform  ministers,  and  called  the  enemies 
of  his  people  to  his  councils. 

We  shall  never  forget  tlie  sensation  which  was  produced.  The 
division  of  reformers  instantly  ceased.  The  whigs  and  radicals,  the 
members  of  the  dismissed  administration,  and  the  Irish  represen¬ 
tatives,  became  instantly  one.  Their  differences  were  forgotten, 
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their  enmities  were  renounced,  and  in  the  name  of  their  country, 
and  in  the  cause  of  good  government,  they  confederated  against 
the  common  foe.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  hastily  recalled  from  the 
continent,  and — despite  of  his  usual  prudence— was  induced  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  premiership.  The  faction  of  which  he  was  the  nominal 
leader,  now  determined  on  a  desperate  game.  The  House  of 
Commons  was  dissolved,  and  a  new  election  took  place.  The 
fidelity  of  the  constituency  was  assailed  by  Tory  gold  beyond  all 
former  precedents,  and  every  expedient  which  an  unprincipled, 
exasperated,  and  remorseless  faction  could  devise,  was  employed 
to  compass  their  end.  For  a  time  the  scale  trembled  in  the 
balance,  but  thanks  to  the  Reform  Bill,  the  nation  was  saved  from 
ruin.  The  new  parliament  met  in  February,  1835,  and  never  was 
an  opposition  conducted  with  more  consummate  skill  than  that 
which  now  arrayed  itself  under  the  guidance  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  in  defence  of  popular  government.  The  Tories  struggled 
with  the  difficulties  of  their  position  for  a  few  weeks,  but,  having 
been  left  for  the  third  time  in  a  minority,  the  Duke  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  announced  their  resignations  on  the  9th  of  April.  This  mad 
and  abortive  attempt  of  a  miserable  faction,  reduced  the  monarch 
to  the  humiliating  alternative  of  recalling  the  men  who  had  been 
so  unceremoniously  dismissed  in  the  previous  November.  The 
nation  regretted  the  indecision,  and  pitied  the  condition  of  the 
king.  William  the  Fourth  lost  ground  in  the  affections  of  an 
attached  and  enthusiastic  people,  who  now  began  to  separate  be¬ 
tween  the  interests  of  the  court  and  of  the  nation. 

It  was  soon  found,  that  the  restored  ministers  did  not  possess 
the  good  will  of  the  monarch,  and  that  his  court  was  a  scene  of 
disgraceful  intrigue  against  them.  To  this  fact  it  is  necessary  to 
advert,  in  order  rightly  to  estimate  the  conduct  of  Lord  Melbourne 
and  his  colleagues.  There  were  marks  of  indecision  and  hesi¬ 
tancy  about  some  points  of  their  policy — a  mistrust  of  popular 
support — a  shrinking  from  popular  claims — which  excited  the 
regret  of  their  best  friends,  and  emboldened  the  tactics  of  their 
enemies.  But  it  must,  in  fairness,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
difficulties  of  their  position  were  unparalleled.  They  had  to 
manage  a  House  of  Commons  purchased  by  Tory  bribes,  in  the 
teeth  of  a  hostile  court,  and  with  a  positive  refusal  on  the  part  of 
their  royal  master  to  permit  their  appealing  to  the  nation  for  whom 
they  ruled.  The  House  of  Lords — in  perfect  keeping  with  its 
character — was  inveterately  opposed  to  their  liberal  policy,  and 
the  whole  strength  of  the  church,  roused  into  embittered  warfare, 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  their  most  inveterate  foes.  The 
patronage  of  the  army  was  committed  to  their  enemies,  and  the 
more  special  marks  of  royal  favour  graced  their  brow.  It  would 
have  b^n  well  hail  the  ministers  of  the  crown  broken  through 
the  restraints  of  official  decorum,  and  thrown  themselves  un- 
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hesitatingly  upon  the  support  of  the  people.  The  heart  of  a  great 
nation  would  have  responded  to  their  call,  and  the  insolence  and 
tyranny  of  Tory  peers  and  of  Tory  commoners,  would  have 
quailed  before  them.  But  this  they  did  not  do;  nor  is  it  much  to 
be  wondered  at.  We  may  regret,  but  we  can  scarcely  blame  their 
moderation. 

The  course,  however,  which  they  did  adopt  respecting  some 
popular  measures  introduced  to  the  House,  was  not  merely  more 
questionable,  but  was  more  positively  pernicious  to  their  own 
policy.  Opposition  to  the  ballot,  to  the  ejectment  of  the  bishops 
from  the  Upper  House,  to  the  abolishing  of  flogging  in  the  Army, 
and  to  other  wise  and  just  measures,  placed  them  in  a  questionable 
position,  and  shook  the  confidence  of  their  best  friends.  On  these 
questions  their  majority  was  obtained  from  the  Tory  benches — a 
circumstance  in  itself  most  suspicious,  and  which  ought  to  have 
led  them  to  review  and  alter  their  policy.  Had  Sir  Robert  Peel 
commanded  his  troops  to  refrain  from  assisting  ministers  on  these 
occasions,  they  would  have  been  left  in  a  miserable  minority,  and 
the  cause  of  reform  w'ould  have  triumphed.  It  must  have  been  a 
tempting  opportunity  to  the  wily  baronet,  but  he  was  too  long¬ 
sighted  to  purchase  a  momentary  gratification  by  giving  to  the 
popular  cause  the  aid  it  would  have  derived  from  a  vote  of  the 
Commons.  Yet  the  eulogists  of  the  Tamworth  baronet  and  his 
party,  now  laud  his  moderation  and  high-mindedness  in  having 
saved  the  ministry  from  defeat.  We  hope  they  will  never  again 
place  themselves  in  circumstances  to  permit  this  bitterest  reproach 
of  all. 

The  Providence  of  God  has  at  length  opened  up  to  us  a  new 
scene,  and  we  trust  that  the  ministers  of  the  crown  will  address 
themselves  faithfully  to  the  discharge  of  its  high  duties.  William 
the  Fourth  has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  his  royal  niece 
reigns  in  his  stead.  Never  was  an  accession  more  rapturously 
hailed  by  the  mass  of  the  community.  The  heart  of  a  great 
nation,  which  previously  quailed,  has  bounded  forth  with  an  elas¬ 
ticity  and  joyfulness  rarely  equalled,  and  never  surpassed.  Many 
circumstances  have  contributed  to  this.  The  youth,  and  sex,  and 
loveliness  of  the  monarch,  have  had  their  share  in  producing  the 
national  enthusiasm.  The  chivalry  of  the  nation— a  high-born 
and  noble  passion — purified  from  the  false-heartedness  and  fan¬ 
tastic  fopperies  of  a  former  age,  is  burning  with  intense  desire  of 
guarding  the  dwelling  and  the  heart  of  the  youthful  sovereign  from 
every  form  and  degree  of  evil.  But  the  confidence  of  the  people 
is  mainly  derived  from  the  conRdence  which  is  felt  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  character  of  the  monarch.  Blest  with  the  wisest  and  best 
of  mothers,  whose  unexampled  prudence  and  untarnished  reputa¬ 
tion,  have  commanded  the  admiration  and  respect  of  all  virtuous 
minds,  the  youthful  queen  has  emerged  from  the  thick  mists  of  a 
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Tory  court,  to  sympathize  with  all  that  is  great,  enlightened,  and 
Christian-like  in  the  elements  of  our  national  character.  Her 
first  and  solemn  declaration,  ‘  That  it  will  be  her  unceasing  study 
‘to  secure  to  all  the  full  enjoyment  of  religious  liberty, — and 
‘  steadily  protect  the  rights,  and  promote  to  the  utmost  of  her 
‘  power,  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  all  classes  of  her  subjects,’ 
ati^brds  a  pledge  on  which  a  nation’s  confidence  securely  rests. 
In  ordinary  times  it  is  becoming  to  refrain  from  the  personal  views 
and  predilections  of  the  monarch.  But  when  the  enemies  of 
English  freedom  seek  to  entrap  the  loyalty  of  the  people  by  a  disin¬ 
genuous  and  insulting  use  of  the  monarch’s  name,  it  is  due  to  the 
cause  of  freedom,  to  proclaim,  as  with  a  trumpet’s  voice,  that  the 
heart  of  tlie  monarch  is  with  the  cause  of  the  people,  and  beats 
high  with  generous  and  noble  purposes  for  their  welfare.  Many 
words  are  not  needed  to  prove  that  this  is  happily  the  case  at 
present.  We  need  not  descend  to  particulars.  We  need  not 
specify  the  appointments  which  have  taken  place.  They  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  numerous  and  sufficiently  marked  to  speak  for  themselves. 
It  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  scene  of  Tory  intrigue  is  under¬ 
going  a  rapid  purification,  and  that  the  liberal  ministers  are 
artbrded  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  of  making  that  appeal  to 
the  country  w  Inch  was  forbidden  in  the  former  reign.  Of  the  re¬ 
sult  of  that  appeal  we  entertain  no  doubt.  The  fears  of  our  ene¬ 
mies  are  disclosed,  in  the  prodigious  etforts  they  are  making. 
From  the  highest  to  the  low’est  member  of  the  party  they  are 
straining  every  nerve.  The  common  decencies  of  society  are  vio¬ 
lated,  the  foulest  slanders  are  put  in  circulation,  wealth  is  prodi¬ 
gally  lavished,  and  intimidation  fearlessly  resorted  to.  The  lordly 
aristocratic  and  the  corrupt  freeman  are  banded  together  in  un¬ 
holy  alliance,  and  no  means,  whether  of  intrigue  or  of  violence, 
by  which  they  may  hope  to  control  the  throne  and  to  enslave 
the  nation,  will  be  unemployed.  Yet  we  wait  the  issue  with 
confidence.  There  is  enough  of  manly  independence  and  of  moral 
principle  in  Old  England  to  achieve  a  victory.  The  ministerial 
majority  will  be  increased,  sufficiently  increased,  to  enable  the 
ministers  of  the  queen  to  carry  into  effect  her  benign  and  righteous 
purposes. 

\\  e  trust  that  on  the  assembling  of  parliament,  ministers  will  see 
the  propriety  of  adopting  a  somewhat  difierent  policy  on  those 
leading  questions,  respecting  which  differences  of  opinion  obtain 
amongst  their  supporters.  One  hundred  and  fifty-three  members 
ot  the  late  house  recorded  their  vote  in  favour  of  the  Ballot,  and 
the  number  of  its  advocates  wrill  probably  be  increased  in  the  en- 
suing  parliament.  Now’  it  is  too  much  to  expect,  that  so  large  a 
section  ot  the  reform  party — containing,  beyond  doubt,  many  of 
the  most  tried  and  distinguished  of  the  national  representatives — 
should  Ik?  satisfied  unless  the  aibinet  be  thrown  open  upon  this 
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and  analogous  points.  It  is  perfectly  reasonable  that  the  more 
decided  and  fearless  advocates  of  reform  should  demand — as  the 
condition  of  their  alliance  with  government — that  its  members  be 
left  free  to  vote  on  such  questions  according  to  their  individual 
judgments.  The  defects  of  the  Reform  Bill  must  be  remedied — the 
suffrage  must  be  extended — the  duration  of  parliament  be  reduced, 
— protection  be  afforded  to  the  honest  voter,  by  the  introduction  of 
the  ballot — and  some  measures  be  adopted  to  bring  the  Upper 
House  into  harmony  with  the  Commons.  We  do  not  ask  that  the 
members  of  government  should  vote  on  these  questions  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  their  convictions,  but  we  do  ask*— and  the  reasonableness 
of  the  request  enforces  it — that  they  should  be  at  liberty  honestly 
to  record  their  sentiments  by  their  vote.  Let  this  course  be  pur¬ 
sued,  and  Lord  Melbourne  may  laugh  to  scorn  the  power  and  the 
intrigues  of  his  enemies.  He  will  gather  around  his  administra¬ 
tion  the  strong  confidence  of  an  enlightened  people,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  improvements  which  will  associate  his  name  with  the 
best  benefactors  of  his  country.  We  shall  wait  with  anxiety  to 
see  whether  his  lordship  is  prepared  to  take  full  advantage  of  his 
position.  If  he  refuse  to  do  so,  he  may  retain  office  for  a  time 
through  the  abhorrence  in  which  his  Tory  opponents  are  held  by 
the  country  ;  but  his  power  will  be  enfeebled,  the  confidence  of 
his  own  party  will  be  shaken,  and  some  more  fearless  politician 
will  ultimately  be  substituted  in  his  place. 

The  general  tenour  of  his  lordship’s  ecclesiastical  measures  may 
be  gathered  from  those  which  have  already  been  proposed.  It  is 
idle  for  Dissenters  to  expect  that  the  administration  should  com¬ 
mit  itself  to  the  advocacy  of  their  principles.  Lord  Melbourne 
and  his  colleagues  are  members  of  the  dominant  church,  and  their 
propositions  will  doubtless  respect  its  welfare,- and  be  designed  to 
strengthen  its  hold  on  the  popular  mind.  We  have  no  right  to 
censure  them  on  this  account.  With  their  principles  and  views 
such  a  procedure  is  perfectly  befitting.  It  is  honest  in  them  to 
make  the  attempt,  though  we  are  satisfied  that  it  will  prove  an 
utter  failure.  They  must  already  have  been  visited  by  some  mis¬ 
givings,  and  we  are  greatly  mistaken  if  they  will  not  find,  through¬ 
out  the  ensuing  elections,  these  misgivings  to  be  confirmed.  The 
church  itself,  by  the  short-sighted  selfishness  of  its  policy,  will 
gradually  estrange  from  its  service  every  honest  advocate  of 
reform.  Its  clergy  are  now  up  in  arms  from  one  end  of  the  em¬ 
pire  to  the  other,  and  the  whole  weight  of  their  influence — 
honestly  and  dishonestly  employed  —  will  be  directed  against 
the  liberal  administration  of  our  queen.  It  is  in  vain  that 
the  ministers  of  the  crown  protest  their  churchmanship  — it  is 
in  vain  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  caricatures  our 
principles,  in  bringing  forward  a  measure  for  our  relief — it  is 
in  vain  that  they  increase  the  number  of  bishoprics,  or  indulge  the 
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prelates  with  the  spoils  of  the  prebends  and  canons — all  these 
things  will  avail  them  nothing  with  the  members  of  a  monopoliz¬ 
ing  corporation,  whose  exclusive  privileges  are  incompatible  with 
the  self-respect  and  just  rights  of  the  community.  Successive  ad¬ 
ministrations  will  cling  to  the  hierarchy,  in  the  hope  of  moulding 
it  to  their  wishes,  but  in  the  meantime  the  conviction  will  be 
gathering  strength,  and  be  working  its  way  into  the  national  mind 
that,  while  Christianity  is  eminently  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  a 
people,  an  endowed  and  secular  church  is  a  formidable  obstacle  to 
the  progress  of  reform,  and  the  legitimate  results  of  good  govern¬ 
ment.  As  the  papacy  was  abandoned  by  several  princes,  from  the 
conviction  that  it  was  unfriendly  to  the  civil  power,  so  the  Church 
of  England  will  ultimately  be  thrown  from  them  by  our  rulers, 
as  a  useless  incumbrance  unfriendly  to  their  measures,  and  in- 
veterately  hostile  to  an  enlightened  policy. 

The  conduct  of  Dissenters,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  such  as 
to  increase  the  respect  and  confidence  in  which  they  are  already 
held  by  the  advocates  of  civil  freedom.  There  is  no  class  of  her 
majesty’s  subjects  more  firmly  attached  to  the  British  constitution, 
or  more  thoroughly  fixed  in  their  hatred  of  tory  principles  and 
tactics.  They  are  sufficiently  read  in  the  history  of  their  country  to 
know  that  Toryism  and  persecution  have  ever  gone  hand-in-hand. 
They  have  traced  its  character  in  the  imprisonment  and  poverty, 
the  exile  and  murder  of  their  fathers,  and  will  continue  through  evil 
report,  and  through  good  report,  its  unflinching,  but  high- 
minded  and  Christian  foes.  Their  conduct  in  the  pending  elec¬ 
tions  will  correspond  with  the  advice  of  the  spirited  and  noble 
address  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article — an  ad¬ 
dress  worthy  of  the  body  from  which  it  proceeds,  and  adapted  to 
move  the  deepest  feelings  of  those  whom  it  counsels.  The  follow¬ 
ing  passage  awakens  historical  associations  fatal  to  the  cause  of 
Toryism : 

‘  Protestant  Dissenters — friends  of  truth  and  freedom  !  be  not  de¬ 
ceived  by  fair  promises  and  time-serving  professions !  judge  the  men 
by  their  measures,  interpret  the  future  by  the  past.  Who  are  the  men 
that  would  have  j^erpetuated  to  this  day  the  desecration  of  the  sacra¬ 
ment  as  a  penalty  on  conscience  and  a  premium  to  hypocrisy  }  W  ho 
are  the  men  that  refused  to  listen  to  the  millions  of  Ireland  till  peti¬ 
tions  were  exchanged  for  resistance  ?  Who  are  the  men  that  so  lately 
withst(H>d  an  enlightened  government  in  their  efforts  to  alndish  the  ob¬ 
noxious  impi»st  of  church-rates,  and  whose  note  of  triumph  rose  so  high 
when  they  vainly  imagined  that  the  just  and  healing  measure  was  de¬ 
feated  ^  \\  ho  are  the  men  that  have  ever  met  the  claims  of  the  people 

with  proud  defiance  and  disdain,  till  resistance  proved  in  vain,  till  the 
boon  censetl  to  be  a  gr.ice,  and  the  loss  of  place  and  power  was  the  only 
alternative  of  concession  to  a  just  demand  ^ 

*  In  wntrast  with  such  claimants  for  your  suffrages,  you  will  have 
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faithful  friends  and  tried  patriots — men  who  pleaded  your  cause  when 
such  advocacy  was  proscription  of  honour  and  emolument — men  who, 
when  called  to  the  counsels  of  their  king,  forgot  not  their  principles, 
but  resolved  to  do  you  justice,  though  at  the  loss  of  faithless  ana  in¬ 
consistent  friends,  though  obstructed  by  the  insidious  influence  of  court 
intrigue  and  the  open  violence  of  bigotry. 

‘  To  whom  are  you  indebted  for  your  just  proportion  both  of  national 
and  local  influence,  for  municipal  and  parliamentary  reform  ?  Who 
have  sought  to  elevate  the  people  by  the  general  diffusion  of  education 
and  intelligence — to  ameliorate  the  legislation  of  a  barbarous  age  by 
the  influence  of  wisdom  and  of  mercy,  to  govern  by  conviction  and  con¬ 
ciliation  rather  than  by  force,  and,  by  rendering  justice  to  all,  making 
order  and  obedience  the  interest  of  all? — these  are  the  men  whom 
bigots  and  despots  throughout  the  world  both  fear  and  hate.  Elect 
them  as  your  future  legislators,  and  our  country  will  be  peaceful  and 

ay,  the  reign  of  our  queen  will  be  prosperous,  and  liberty  in  every 
will  lift  up  her  voice  in  joy  and  triumph.’ 

Individual  exceptions  may  no  doubt  be  found.  Men  of  weak 
intellect  or  of  inveterate  selfishness  may  be  discovered  in  our  ranks, 
and  these  will  probably  lend  a  dishonourable  support  to  the 
cause  of  our  opponents.  But  their  numbers  are  so  diminutive,  and 
their  standing  so  low,  that  they  may  well  be  left  to  the  derision 
and  contempt  of  the  country.  A  more  strange  and  anomalous 
conjunction,  than  that  of  toryism  and  dissent,  cannot  be  found 
in  the  whole  history  of  religious  or  political  parties. 

In  the  meanwhile,  it  is  the  duty  of  Dissenters  to  keep  their 
principles  distinctly  and  forcibly  before  the  public  mind.  Avoid¬ 
ing  all  coarseness  and  violence,  all  vituperation  and  personality, 
they  must  stand  forth  the  open  and  fearless  advocates  of  a  purer 
Christianity  than  yet  passes  current  amongst  their  countrymen. 
Divine  providence  entrusts  them  with  the  defence  of  principles 
long  misunderstood  and  defamed.  They  are  the  conservators  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ ; — the  appointed  guardians  of  those  rights 
which  constitute  the  glory  of  our  nature  and  the  hope  of  the 
world.  We  are  deeply  anxious  that  their  conduct}  should  be 
worthy  of  their  position.  Hitherto  it  has  won  them  much  re¬ 
spect,  but  we  should  ill  prove  our  title  to  their  confidence,  if  we 
affirmed  that  it  had  been  all  which  might  be  desired.  Their 
movements  are  too  erratic  and  isolated ;  their  internal  divisions  are 
too  much  fostered  ;  their  views  are  too  limited,  their  education  is 
too  confined,  their  patriotism  too  silent  and  inactive.  They  must 
bestir  themselves  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  period  in  which  they 
live,  and,  coming  forth  from  their  priavey,  must  exhibit  in  happy 
and  religious  combination  the  Christian  and  the  patriot  which 
shone  so  conspicuously  in  the  Brooks,  and  Hampdens,  and 
Vanes,  of  a  former  age.  T  here  is  enough  of  talent,  and  property. 
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and  piety  amongst  them  to  furnish  the  national  councils  with 
adequate  expounders  of  their  principles ;  while  the  intellect  and 
scholarship,  which  they  possess  in  no  mean  abundance,  should 
be  layed  under  tribute  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  public  mind. 
Let  these  things  be  vigorously  done —and  done  they  may  be — and 
a  triumph  will  be  won  of  no  mean  and  sectarian  order.  Chris¬ 
tianity  w’ill  be  redeemed  from  reproach,  and  the  means  of  injustice 
be  wrested  from  the  hands  of  an  insolent  and  unscrupulous  fac¬ 
tion.  Dirt’erences  of  opinion  may  at  first  prevail  respecting  the  revo¬ 
lution  which  will  be  effected;  but  when  the  collisions  of  party 
have  ceased,  and  the  animosities  which  they  engender  have  died 
away,  men  of  all  classes  and  shades  of  opinion  will  exult,  in  the 
superintending  providence  by  which  the  change  has  been  accom¬ 
plished. 

'I’he  attempt  of  our  opponents  to  brand  us  as  political  inter- 
meddlers,  is  amongst  the  weakest  and  most  contemptible  of  their 
mamEUvres.  'I'lie  charge  comes  with  a  bad  grace  from  a  party 
which  claims  the  patronage  of  the  state,  and  demands  for  its 
ministers  a  seat  amongst  the  peers  of  the  realm.  As  directed 
against  us  the  charge  is  pointless,  and  cannot  influence  any  sane 
person.  We  have  rights  in  common  with  our  fellow-countrymen, 
which  it  becomes  us  to  understand  and  protect;  and  whatever  our 
foes  may  say  we  shall  always  be  found  at  our  post  in  the  hour 
of  trial.  If  any  fault  is  to  be  found  with  our  ministers,  it  is  that 
they  have  shrunk  too  sensitively  from  the  discharge  of  their 
political  duties.  But  this  error — if  error  it  be — will  speedily  be 
rectified  by  the  taunts  and  false  charges  of  their  defamers.  The 
most  moderate  will  be  quickened,  and  the  more  decided  be  con¬ 
firmed  in  the  propriety  of  their  course,  by  the  proof  they  are  daily 
obtaining  of  the  hopelessness  of  looking  for  justice  to  their  cha¬ 
racter  and  conduct,  from  their  implacable  enemies.  These  are 
not  times  in  which  any  virtuous  member  of  society  may  feel  exon¬ 
erated  from  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties.  A  squeamish  deli¬ 
cacy  may  formerly  have  been  comparatively  innocent,  but  it  can 
be  so  no  longer.  An  unscrupulous  faction,  rendered  desperate 
by  successive  defeats,  is  threatening  the  safety  of  the  throne  and 
the  welfare  of  the  nation ;  and  we  must  rouse  into  confederated 
and  determined  action,  all  the  moral  principle  and  political  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  land.  Fortunately  for  the  empire  we  have  recently 
had  an  exhibition  of  Toryism  unmasked.  After  vainly  struggling 
for  supremacy  at  home,  it  has  found  a  continental  theatre  on  which 
it  could  propound  its  dogmas,  and  act  its  natural  part.  The 
lesson  will  not  be  lost ; — the  warning  will  not  be  unheeded.  To 
the  king  of  Hanover  we  are  indebted  for  an  exposition  of  the 
principles  of  British  Tories  in  their  undisguised  and  naked  de¬ 
formity.  We  thank  him  for  the  favour — the  only  one  he  has  ever 
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done  his  country,  and  shall  wait  to  see  whether  a  British  pairlia- 
ment  will  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  his  playing  a  similar 
game  on  a  nobler  theatre,  and  amid  interests  a  thousand-fold 
more  important.  The  doom  of  Toryism  must  surely  be  pro¬ 
nounced  when  its  leaders  can  play  such  pranks. 

Quern  Deus  vult  perdere 
Prius  dementat. 


Art.  IX.  Menzel  on  German  Literature.  Die  deutsche  Liter 

tur.  \on  Wolfgang  Menzel.  1836.  StuttgarL 

No.  IV. — Religion  in  Germany. 

The  chapter  on  “  Religion’*  is,  in  some  respects,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  Menzel’s  work ;  in  others,  the  least  so.  It  contains 
a  rapid,  yet  comprehensive  view,  of  the  past  history  and  present  state 
of  religious  literature  in  Germany,  as  well  as  of  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  the  late  deplorable  follies  of  the  Rationalist  school. 
ThatMenzel’s  views  are  comprehensive,  and  often  profound,  we  need 
hardly  state ;  it  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  ascertain  precisely  what  his  own  religious  opinions  are; 
that  he  is  now  and  then  a  little  mystical^  a  fault  from  which  no 
German,  not  even  Menzel,  can  be  expected  to  be  quite  exempt,  when 
he  gets  upon  this  topic  ;  and  lastly,  that  he  expresses  himself,  here 
and  there,  in  a  style  too  latitudinarian.  This  state  of  feeling 
is  the  natural  result,  first,  of  that  ecclesiastical  tyranny  by  which 
Germany  has  been  so  long  oppressed  and  from  which  it  is  not 
yet  emancipated,  but  which,  as  the  history  of  other  countries  man¬ 
ifests,  is  sure  to  lead  to  a  most  mischievous  re-action ;  and,  secondly, 
of  that  wild  and  lawless  spirit  of  speculation, — or  rather,  day-dream^ 
ing,  for  many  of  their  theories  have  so  slender  a  basis  of  fact  to 
support  them,  that  they  do  not  deserve  to  be  called  by  a  name  so 
dignified  as  ‘  speculations,’ — by  which  her  neologistic  theologians 
have  been  distinguished.  It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  such  a 
state  of  things  to  encourage  the  persuasion  that  even  the  widest 
differences  of  religious  opinion  are  comparatively  of  little  motnent ; 
that  they  are  quite  compatible  with  the  reception  of  all  essential 
truth,  and  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  inevitable  result  of  thfe 
different  aspects  under  which  differently  constituted  and  differently 
educated  minds,  regard  the  same  object.  The  following  points, 
however,  with  regard  to  Menzel  *s  religious  opinions,  are  clearly 
determined,  and  we  feel  ^the  utmost  pleasure  in  stating  them. 
First,  he  is  no  Rationalist.  Indeed,  nowhere,  even  amongst  the 
writers  of  our  own  country,  have  we  seen  the  shallow  style  of 
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theology  adopted  by  those  who  preposterously  call  themselves  by 
that  name,  so  ably  exposed.  His  sarcasm  is  really  terrible.  From 
that  part  of  the  chapter  which  treats  of  this  subjects  we  shall  make 
copious  extracts  in  tne  present  article. — Secondly,  he  is  the  bold  ad¬ 
vocate  of  the  most  ample  religious  freedom.  This  might  be  expected 
from  theeloquentmannerinwhichhehasdenounced  the  censorship.* 
— Thirdly.  He  is  no  Catholic ;  although  very  liberal  towards  the 
less  corrupt  forms  of  Catholicism,  and  not  exactly  contented  with  any 
form  of  Protestantism.  He  of  course  abhors  sdl  the  worst  features 
of  Catholicism,  and,  particularly,  denounces  the  whole  system  of  the 
Jesuits  with  all  that  force  of  invective  by  w’hich  he  is  so  eminently 
distinguished,  and  with  all  that  warmth  which  might  be  expected, 
from  his  enlarged  and  tolerant  mind,  and  his  ardent  love  of  free¬ 
dom.  Yet  his  views  on  the  subject  of  Catholicism  generally  are 
tinged  with  considerable  mysticism.  He  seems  to  think  that  the 
*  original  idea'  of  that  religion,  had  it  been  adhered  to,  and  not  so 
fearfully  corrupted,  is  better  adapted  to  the  religious  nature  of 
men  than  any  of  the  present  forms  of  Protestantism.  That 
religion  he  tells  us,  according  to  its  ‘  original  idea,’  addresses  itself 
equally  to  all  the  constituent  principles  of  man ;  to  his  sensitive 
and  intellectual  nature,  to  his  feelings,  his  imagination,  and  his 
reason,  while  every  form  of  Protestantism  he  seems  to  think  too 
exclusively  addresses  some  part  of  our  nature;  it  is  either  too 
much  the  religion  of  feeling,  or  too  much  the  religion  of  fancy,  or 
too  much  the  religion  of  reason.  Now,  if  to  recover  this  ‘  original 
idea*  of  Catholicism,  he  would  in  fact  go  so  far  back  as  to  strip  that 
form  of :  'igion  of  all  its  corruptions,  and  give  us  a  fair  represen¬ 
tation  of  primitive  Christianity, — which  it  is  acknowledged  is 
adapted  to  all  the  constituent  principles  of  human  nature, — few 
would  be  disinclined  to  dispute  with  him.  But  Catholicism,  as  it 
has  always  existed  in  fact,  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  something 
very  ditlerent  from  this idea,*  With  the  milder  forms 
of  Catholicism,  JMenzel  deals  very  tenderly.  His  moderation 
on  this  subject  may  be  partly  explained  and  excused  by  the  consi¬ 
deration  that  Catholicism  exists  in  some  parts  of  Germany  in  a 
far  less  obnoxious  form  than  we  are  accustomed  to  see  it  put  on  in 
any  part  of  the  British  empire. — Fourthly,  That  his  own  religious 
opinions,  so  far  as  they  can  be  gathered  from  this  chapter,  approx* 
imate  more  nearly  to  those  of  the  moderate  Pietists,  of  whom  the 
excellent  Spener  was  the  founder,  than  to  those  of  any  other 
party.  As  an  English  critic  has  well  observed,  “  Himself  a  poet, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  he  should  prefer  the  deep  earnestness  of  the 
Pietists  and  the  mystics,  to  the  cold  calculation  of  the  self-styled 
Rationalists.^ 
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Menzel  introduces  the  chapter  by  a  plea  for  universal  toleration. 
But  as  we  have  already  intimated,  he  carries  his  notions,  if  we 
rightly  understand  him,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  we 
should  be  disposed  to  go.  There  is,  in  fact,  something  very 
latitudinarian  in  his  views.  We  trust,  that  we  have  not  to  learn 
from  Germany,  or  from  any  other  country,  a  veneration  for 
the  amplest  religious  freedom ;  we  hold  the  perfect  liberty  of 
every  man  to  form  and  express  his  own  religious  opinions ;  yet 
all  this  is  something  very  different  from  the  notion,  that  the 
widest  differences  of  religious  opinion  may  equally  consist  with  the 
Gospel,  or  equally  comprehend  the  essence  of  religion.  To  this 
extent,  however,  Menzel  seems  to  go,  when  he  hints,  that  “  the 
sensitive  Italian,  who,  prompted  by  his  aesthetic  tendencies,  has 
realized  the  sublimest  religious  ideal  in  his  architecture,  painting, 
and  church-music,"*  ‘‘the  intellectual  theosophist,”  “the  severe 
moralist,’"  “  the  enthusiastic  pietist,”  should  all  dwell  together  in 
happy  harmony,  and  regard  each  other’s  forms  of  r^igion  as 
merely  modifications  of  the  same  thing ;  as,  in  fact,  equally  good 
in  their  several  ways ! 

Menzel  defends  his ‘views  by  a  long  exposition,  (in  many  parts 
eloquent,  and  in  many  others  mystical,)  of  those  differences  of 
mental  constitution,  those  idiosyncrasies  of  the  individual  mind, 
which  naturally  lead  men  to  view  the  same  object  under  different 
aspects :  one  man  to  give  a  preference  to  this  form  of  religion,  and 
another  to  that.  *  These  original  peculiarities  of  mind  he  denomi¬ 
nates  ‘  temperaments,"  which,  according  to  the  ancient  and  well- 
known  classification,  he  divides  into  /our.  These,  he  tells  us,  are 
again  capable  of  being  modified  and  mingled  in  all  sorts  of  pro¬ 
portion  in  different  characters.  In  every  case,  however,  the  pre¬ 
dominant  temperament  leads  to  the  fuller  development  of  certain 
peculiarities,  which  constitute  the  character.  These  temper cTnent^  he 
designates  by  the  names  of  the  ‘  sanguine^  the  choleric^  the  tnelan* 
cholic^  and  Uie  phlegmatic^  The  character  of  that  religion  which  is 
formed  under  the  predominant  influence  of  the  first,  is,  he  says, 
principally  marked  by  the  activity  of  the  senses  and  of  the 
fancy ;  that  formed  under  the  influence  of  the  second,  by  energy 
of  will,  and  severity  of  morals;  that  formed  under  the  influence  of 
the  third,  by  intensity  of  feeling;  and  that  formed  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  last,  by  the  predominance  of  reason.  The  varieties  of 
religious  character,  however,  he  contends,  will  be  as  numerous  as 
are  the  combinations  of  the  primary  elements.  Now,  without  pretend¬ 
ing  to  approve  the  whole  of  Menzel’s  enumeration  and  classification 
of  these  elemental  peculiarities  of  character,  we  are  far  from  denying 
that  such  varieties  exist,  and  that  they  will  give  a  different  form 
and  aspect  to  the  religious  character  of  the  individual,  according 
as  this  or  that  quality  of  mind  is  predominant.  But  it  by  no 
means  follows,  as  our  author  appears  to  suppose,  that  this  should 
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bespeak  our  indulgence  towards  those  vast  differences  of  religious 
opinion  to  w’hich  he  would  extend  it;  or  that  the  Rationalist,  the 
Pietist,  and  the  Roman  Catholic,  may  all  look  with  tolerance  upon 
each  other  s  creeds,  as  the  natural,  if  not  necessary  consequence 
of  the  idiosyncracy  of  the  individual  mind.  In  our  opinion,  the 
theory  can  only  be  applied  within  narrower  limits :  as  we  believe, 
there  are  doctrines  wdiich  constitute  the  essence  of  Christianity ; 
which  characterizes  it  as  a  system^  and  make  it  what  it  is.  Those 
doctrines  are  such  as  have  been  received  by  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Christian  church  in  all  ages,  and  are  plainly  inscribed  on  the 
pages  of  the  record  itself.  We  further  think,  that  every  man  may 
discern,  and  ought  to  receive  them ;  and  that,  consequently,  all  the 
pardonable  differences  of  opinion  to  which  the  constitutional 
varieties  of  individual  minds  may  lead,  will  still  be  within  that  all- 
embracing  circle,  and  perfectly  compatible  with  the  reception  of 
such  essential  truths.  After  all,  those  varieties  of  mind  on 
which  our  author  dwells,  will  not  so  much  determine  or  modify 
the  opinions  of  men,  as  the  character  their  opinions  assume, 
and  the  mode  in  which  they  develope  and  manifest  themselves. 
In  our  view,  therefore,  Menzel’s  theory,  though  conveying  import¬ 
ant  truth,  is  only  applicable  within  certain  limits,  much  narrower 
than  those  to  which  he  would  extend  it.  It  may  be,  that  Menzel 
himself  would  seriously  w'ish  us  only  to  apply  his  principles  within 
those  limits  ;  but,  if  so,  his  language  is  undoubtedly  exceedingly  un¬ 
guarded.  The  error  on  which  w’e  have  been  commenting  is  one 
of  vast  importance,  and  this  must  be  our  apology  for  insisting  on 
it  so  strongly.  Between  the  latitudinarianism  w'e  have  condemned, 
and  that  toleration  which  w^ould  allow  every  man  fairly  to  form 
and  express  his  own  religious  opinions,  we  trust  we  need  not 
point  out  the  obvious  difference.  In  the  latter  case,  we  should  still 
contend  that  there  are  essential  truths  in  Christianity  which  all 
are  capable  of  perceiving,  and  wdiich  they  are  bound  to  receive, 
and  for  the  neglect  of  which  they  are  amenable  to  the  tribunal  of 
God,  though  not  to  that  of  man  ;  in  other  words,  that  such  neg¬ 
lect  is  never  unconnected  w’ith  crime,  although  it  is  not  crime  of 
which  men  can  take  cognizance. 

But  we  must  now  hasten  to  give  our  readers  some  extracts  from 
this,  upon  the  whole,  very  interesting  chapter.  The  following  is 
the  beautiful  manner  in  which  he  illustrates  the  different  forms 
which  religion  assumes  from  the  various  character  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  and  they  furnish  as  he  observes,  a  strong  argument  for  the 
consequent  necessity  of  toleration, 

*  Religion  is  a  principle  implanted  in  human  nature  w'hich 
‘  leads  us  to  acknowledge  a  Supreme  Being.  The  idea  of  a  Su- 
‘  preme  Being  is  in  itself  one  and  the  same  in  all  men, — of 
‘  heavenly  origin,  and  independent  of  the  modifications  which 
*  earth  produces  in  it.  Nevertheless,  the  forms  and  modes  in 
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‘  which  men  recognize,  cherish,  and  exhibit  this  idea,  are  as 

*  various  as  are  men  themselves.  It  falls  under  the  condition  of 

*  ail  things  earthly ;  it  is  subjected  to  opposition,  and  a  law  of 

*  gradual  development. 

‘  We  are  apt  to  speak  almost  exclusively  of  the  influence  which 

*  religion  should  exercise  upon  men,  and  think  too  little  of  the 
‘  influence  which,  on  the  other  hand,  men  really  exert  on  religion. 

‘  Religion,  like  the  light  of  the  sun,  is  in  itself  something  perfectly 
‘  simple  and  homogeneous ;  yet,  from  the  very  various  and  cha- 

*  racteristically  peculiar  modes  in  which  men  conceive  it,  religion 

*  will  be  manifold,  just  as  the  simple  light,  when  absorbed  by 

*  earthly  objects,  is  broken  into  various  colors.  If  we  only  turn 
‘  away  for  a  moment,  from  the  great  religious  luminary,  and  cast 

*  a  glance  back  upon  the  landscape  which  is  illuminated  by  it, 

‘  upon  the  great  panorama  of  nations  spread  out  before  us  in  all 

*  the  gorgeous  hues  of  their  variously-colored  religions,  this  may, 

‘  perhaps,  serve  to  impart  a  true  and  vivid  conception  of  universal 

*  toleration. 

‘  When  we  consider  the  doom  to  which  men  mutually  consigned 
‘  each  other  in  ancient  times,  and  the  imperfect  toleration  of  the 
‘  present ;  when  we  see  how  each  religious  party,  openly  or  se- 
‘  cretly,  grudges  at  every  other,  and  holds  itself  to  be  exclusively 

*  in  the  right,  we  surely  cannot  complain  that  the  scoffers  at  reli- 
‘  gion,  should  make  themselves  merry  with  these  contradictions. 
‘  Religious  intolerance  is  always  ridiculous,  even  when  it  is  not 
‘  something  wwse.  In  what  else  can  it  end,  than  either  an  inter- 
‘  minable  religious  war,  or  the  victory  of  some  one  party  ?  And 

*  of  the  two,  the  latter  would  be  more  to  be  lamented  than  tire 
‘  former,  inasmuch  as  an  exclusive  system  always  founds  its  do- 
‘  minion  on  power  and  unnatural  violence.  What  form  of  religion 
‘  is  so  perfect  that  it  is  alike  adapted  to  every  climate,  to  every 
‘  nation,  to  all  degrees  of  cultivation,  and  to  every  temperament  ? 
Mt  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  justly  consider  the  Christian  religion 
‘  to  be  this  ideal ;  but  the  attempts  to  realize  it,  it  is  notorious, 
‘  contradict  one  another,  in  as  many  different  ways  as  there  are 
‘  different  religious  sects ;  these  sects  reciprocally  curse  each 
‘  other  more  than  did  the  ancient  religionists,  and  carry  the  maxim 
‘  of  intolerance  to  the  extremest  severity — a  severity  unknown  in 

*  earlier  times.  Now,  what  could  be. more  lamentable  than  that 
‘  either  a  strife  between  these  Christian  sects  should  rage  on  for 
‘  ever,  or  that  one  of  them  should  obtain  a  victory  over  the  rest  V 

The  following  is  his  very  correct  and  philosophical  account  of 
the  power  of  Catholicism,  w’hich,  as  he  very  properly  affirms,  re¬ 
sides,  not  in  books,  in  decrees,  in  statutes,  as  some  suppose ;  but, 
after  all,  is  derived  from  the  manner  in  wliich  it  addresses  itself 
to  human  uaiure ;  Catholicism  as  he  says  has  always  been  more 
powerful  out  literature  than  in  it,  • 
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‘  We  first  speak  of  Catholicism.  The  force  of  whatever  is  said, 

‘  either  for  or  against  it,  principally  depends  on  the  conceptions 

*  which  one  forms  of  what  constitutes  its  essence.  The  majority  sec 
‘  in  it  only  a  dead  letter ;  comparatively  few,  a  living  soul.  Even  its 

*  defenders  attribute  the  strength  which  bears  and  sustains  it  to  a 
‘  system  of  etatutes  and  prescriptions  ;  and  its  adversaries,  w  hen 

*  they  cite  the  letter  against  the  letter,  or  endeavour  to  annul  one 

*  slalute'by  another,  and  this  interpretation  by  that,  confine  them- 
‘  selves  to  the  same  limited  views.  But  the  essence  of  Catholi- 

*  cism  is  to  be  sought  in  no  book  ;  it  is  built,  not  upon  the  letter, 

*  but  upon  men.  Let  all  its  books  be  burnt,  and  there  will  still  be 

*  Catholics  as  before.  These  books  are  as  of  little  significance  to 

‘  it,  as  the  name  is  to  the  thimj^.  ♦  ♦  #  ♦  ♦ 

‘  Catholicism  is  more  powerful  out  of  literature  than  in  it.  It 
'  disdmns  investigation,  it  is  contented  with  tradition,  and  in 
‘  truth,  it  feels  itself  compelled  to  oppose  the  deluge  of  writings 

*  which  would  render  that  tradition  insignificant.  Tradition  and 
‘  the  written  w^ord  have  alw^ays  been  in  opposition.  When  Omar 
‘  conquered  Alexandria,  he  permitted  the  prodigious  library  of 
‘  that  city,  in  wdiich  all  the  treasures  of  knowledge  at  that  period 

*  were  depositcnl,  to  be  burnt,  and  gave  this  reason  for  it ;  “  if 
‘  these  lKX)ks  contain  what  the  Koran  contains,  we  need  them  not, 

*  for  we  have  the  Koran  itself ;  but,  if  they  contain  any  thing  at 

*  variance  with  it,  they  must,  for  that  ver}"  reason,  be  destroyed  ; 

*  for  Ood  is  God,  and  Mahomet  is  His  prophet,  and  the  Koran  is 

*  His  word ;  what  is  beyond  that  ‘cometh  of  evil’.”  In  a  similar 
‘  manner  thought  those  monks  who  designated  the  art  of  printing 
‘  the  black  art ;  and,  in  fact,  the  only  difference  between  the  fire 
‘  of  Omar  and  “  a  catalogus  librorum  prohibitonim,”  is,  that  the 
‘  former  is  more  efficacious,  and  attended  with  greater  conse- 
‘  quences  than  the  latter ;  the  principle  of  both  is  one  and  the 
‘  same. 

‘  When,  after  the  Reformation,  in  spite  of  modem  philosophy, 

*  and  the  secular  tendency  of  the  whole  age,  Catholicism  still  con- 
‘  tinned  to  assert  its  ancient  power.  Catholic  literature  contributed, 

‘  in  tnith,  little  or  nothing  to  that  result.* 

These  observations  w'ere  strikingly  exemplified  by  the  alternate 
overthrow  and  resuscitation  of  Catholicism,  nay  even  of  Jesuitism, 
in  the  last,  and  early  part  of  the  present  century,  in  various  parts 
of  the  Continent,  especially  Austria  and  Bavaria.  But  we 
must  not  follow’  Menzel  through  his  long  and  able  detail  of  the 
past  history  and  present  state  of  Catholicism.  The  w  hole  of  our 
little  space  w’ill  be  requisite  to  give  his  sentiments  w-ilh  regard  to 
the  present  condition  of  Protestantism,  more  especially  of  Ration¬ 
alism,—  to  Englishmen  by  far  the  most  interesting  topic  of  any  con¬ 
nected  with  German  theology.  The  following  passages  well 
describe  the  principal  characteristics  of  Protestantism  as  distin- 
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•oiished  from  Catholicism ;  nor  are  the  remarks  in  the  second  and 
third  paragraphs,  on  the  abuses  to  which  its  predominant  charac¬ 
teristics  may  give  rise,  altogether  without  instruction  to  us, 
although  more  strikingly  applicable  to  Germany  than  to  our  own 
country. 

‘  In  turning  to  Protestant  literature,  wo  cannot  fail  to  observe, 

‘  that  it  is  of  far  greater  signilicance  to  our  systems  of  religious 

*  belief,  and  exerts  a  far  greater  influence  upon  the  relations  of 
‘  those  systems,  than  Catholic  literature.  The  Catholics  propa- 
‘  gate  their  system  by  simple  tradition  and  outward  symbols. 

‘  They  aim  at  a  blind  faith,  and  an  absolutely  unreflecting  obedi- 
‘  ence.  Protestants,  on  the  contrary,  would  convince,  and  be 
‘  convinced ;  they  desire  to  subject  their  system  to  a  continually 
‘  renewed  examination.  Terins  and  documents^  therefore,  are  fun- 
‘  damental  things,  with  which  it  cannot  dispense.  Instruction,  ser- 

*  raons,  and  books,  are  inseparable  from  the  doctrine  of  Protest- 
‘  ants.  This  circumstance  necessarily  gives  to  Protestant  litera- 
‘  ture  an  incalculable  preponderance,  in  point  of  bulk  and  erudition, 

‘  over  that  of  the  Catholics;  but,  at  the  same  time  exposes  it  to 
‘  all  the  pernicious  consequences  of  Scribblomania. 

‘  In  Protestantism,  every  thing  has  reference,  not  simply  to  an 
‘  idea,  but  to  a  book, — to  the  Bible.  The  study  of  the  Bible,  the 
‘  restoration  of  the  text  and  the  interpretation  of  it,  the  compar- 
‘  ison  of  the  doctrines  it  contains  with  those  of  reason ;  the  adjust- 
‘  ment  of  the  claims  of  theology  and  philosophy ;  the  instituting 
‘  of  a  scrupulous  inquiiy'  into  every  possible  doubt,  as  well  as  the 
‘  solution  of  those  doubts ;  the  refutation  of  all  possible  errors,  and 
‘  (in  order  to  accomplish  these  purposes)  aprofound  investigation  of 
‘  ecclesiastical  history, — all  these  are  the  problems  of  Protestan- 
‘  tism.  Hence  our  younger  clergy  are,  from  tlieir  youth  up, 
^  chained  down  to  their  books,  and  acquire  a  knowledge  of  God 

*  and  their  calling,  only  in  black  and  white.  Their  consecration 
‘  to  an  office,  the  object  of  which  is  the  cure  of  souls,  and  which 
^  implies  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  the  feelings  of  philan- 
‘  thropy,  characteristics  which  every  true  priest  ought  to  possess, 
‘  — depends  upon  a  formidable,  pedantic,  school  examination ;  and 
‘  he  wdll  be  esteemed  the  most  deserving  who  has  studied  himself 
‘  into  the  palest  and  most  sunken  visage,  and  who  has  seen  no- 
‘  thing  of  the  w’orld  but  what  has  been  seen  by  his  study-lamp. 

‘  The  reproach  which  has  been  so  often  cast  upon  the  cloister- 
‘  trained  priests  of  Catholicism, — that,  merely  accustomed  to  a 
^  series  of  external  mechanical  fonnadities,  and  destitute  of  a 
‘  knowledge  of  life  and  of  men,  they  are  not  properly  prepared  for 
‘  the  cure  of  souls, — might,  wdth  equal  reason,  be  applied  to  many 
‘  ProU^stant  preachers  who  enter  their  parishes  with  a  knowledge, 
^  not  of  men,  but  exclusively  of  books.  Unquestionably,  however, 
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the  excessive  influence  of  philology  and  dialectics  is  attended 
‘  with  pernicious  consequences  to  faith  itself.  Under  the  oppres- 
‘  sive  load  of  learning,  the  heart  is  easily  narrowed ;  criticism 
‘  chills  it,  and  tlic  limits  of  the  Bible,*  like  those  of  the  symbolical 
‘  books,  necessarily  lead  to  a  mechanism  of  forms,  which  with  stereo- 
‘  tyjied  phrases,  and  the  lumber  of  the  dead  letter^  often  expel  the 

*  tpirit  as  effectually  as  ever  it  was  expelled  by  tlie  busy  external 
‘  observances  of  the  Catholics.’ 

*  This  theological  castey  brought  up  exclusively  among  books, 

*  persists  in  adhering  to  its  early  habits,  and  instead  of  giving  the 

*  world  new  saints,  gives  it  only  new  books.  When  we  consider 
‘  that  more  than  a  thousand  theological  works  are  now  printed  in 
‘  Germany  every  year,  and  that  at  least  nine  hundred  of  them 
‘  make  claims  to  which  only  the  apostles  were  entitled,  we  must 
‘  either  laugh  or  feel  offended  at  the  folly  or  falsehood  of  this  world. 

‘  In  truth,  it  is  madness  to  expect  any  new  benefit  from  so  many 
‘  thousand  books ;  indeed,  for  this  very  reason  because  there  are  so 

*  many  thousands. 

‘  Apart  from  this  abuse  of  letters,  who  >vould  deny  that  the 
‘  mighty  revolution  both  in  intellectual  capacity  and  in  language, 

*  which  has  raised  literature  to  that  height  of  cultivation  in  which 
‘  we  now  exult,  was  immediately  connected  with  the  rise  of 

*  protestantism  ?  Like  that  giant  hero  of  old,  who  intercepted 
‘  in  his  powerful  hand  the  lightning,  which  would  have  smitten 

*  the  Capitol,  and  hurled  it  back  upon  the  ancient  deities,  it  has 

*  assumed  the  entire  mastery  of  all  the  powers  of  language,  and 

*  in  the  German  Bible  (of  Luther)  laid  that  foundation  of  rock 

*  on  which  the  modern  church  is  founded.  In  the  same  manner 
♦has  that  spirit  of  which  he  was  sent  as  the  messenger,  con- 
‘  tinually  cherished,  together  wdth  the  freedom  of  thought,  the 

*  cultivation  of  thought  also,  and  from  protestant  schools  and 
‘  universities  has  gone  forth  almost  all  the  erudition  of  science, 

*  of  language,  and  literature.’ 

The  grand  defect  in  all  German  protestantism  is  in  Menzel’s 
estimation  its  equivocal  position,  its  indecisive  character,  or  as  he 


•  That  w,  of  the  Bible  os  thus  studied.  The  passage  may  l»e  illustrated  by 
the  following  sentence  from  Dr.  Pusev’s  work.  Speaking  of  Bauingartcn,  he 
»ys,  “  The  Scriptural  freshness  which  doctrinal  thcologj’  and  Scriptural 
inteqm  tation  had  recovered  in  the  school  of  the  Pietists,  was,  in  that  same 
school,  in  a  difierent  mode  destroyed.  The  tabular  metlKKl,  the  dialectic  pre¬ 
cision,  the  abstract  langtiage,  which  he  employed,  humanized  and  straitened 
Uic  divine  truth ;  the  fulness  of  the  Chri.«tian  ideas  admits  not  of  bein^  com¬ 
pressed  into  narrow  logical  formulm,  the  free  and  living  spirit  which  animated 
Its  language,  evaporatra  in  the  minute  dissection  of  nis  dialectic  anatomv.” 
— p.  131. 
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terms  it,  “  die  kirchliche  halbeit more  especially  as  manifested 
in  its  disgraceful  dependence  on  the  civil  power.  On  this  sub¬ 
ject  he  often  uses  language  so  strong  that  it  would  seem  to  imply 
that  he  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  a  “  voluntary.*’  Can  any  reader 
wonder  at  it  afler  reading  the  last  paragraph  of  the  following 
statement  ? 

‘  The  dark  side  of  protestantism,  the  source  of  all  its  disad- 
‘  vantages,  infirmities,  and  errors,  is  the  undecided,  ambiguous 

*  character  of  the  church.  This  belongs  as  much  to  its  outward 
‘  government  as  to  its  inward  doctrine.  Protestantism  has  been 

*  left  standing  half  way  ;  it  is  the  juste  milieu  which  subsequently 

*  to  the  Reformation  was  introduced  into  church  affairs ;  just  like 
‘  that  system  which  since  the  Revolution  we  have  lived  to  see 
‘  introduced  into  politics.  It  has  thrown  off  the  fetters  of  the 

*  ancient  church,  but  still  has  not  achieved  its  entire  freedom. 

*  Luther,  when  he  had  emancipated  the  spirit  from  its  ecclesi- 

*  astical  captivity,  again  set  bounds  around  it,  and  lefl  it  in  fact 
‘  only  in  the  fore-court  of  the  prison,  but  not  beyond  the  walls. 

#  «  *  ♦ 

‘It  is  notorious  that  the  protestant  church  was  at  its  very 
‘  origin  a  tool  of  worldly  politics,  and  was  left  dependent  on 
‘  worldly  power.  Protestantism  prostrated  itself  as  deeply  before 
‘  the  thrones  of  princes  as  the  Romish  church  had  raised  itself 
‘  above  them.  At  first,  and  while  religious  enthusiasm  was  still 
‘  glowing  hot,  even  the  protestant  clergy  in  the  character  of  royal 
‘  chaplains,  court  preachers,  and  diplomatists,  naturally  played  an 
‘important  part.  But  with  the  age  of  Louis  XlV.  all  this 
‘  ceased.  The  black  frock  gave  way  to  the  green ;  in  the  place 
‘  of  fat  confessors,  entered  mistresses,  and  merry  companions  of 
‘  the  chase  ;  and  the  protestant  clergy  again  sunk  back .  into  the 
‘  category  of  the  lower  officers.  ♦  ♦  * 

‘  When  the  Jesuits  of  Dillengen,  a  century  ago,  attempted  to 
‘  establish  the  position  that  to  absolute  monarchy  the  Catholic 
‘  faith  was  more  advantageous  than  the  Protestant,  the  prelate 
‘  Pfaff,  of  Tubingen,  drove  him  victoriously  out  of  the  field  with 
‘  the  counterproof  that  no  church  was  so  servile  as  the  Lutheran. 
‘  When  a  court  parson  at  Copenhagen,  Dr.  Masius,  ventured 
‘  openly  to  affirm  that  princes  ought  to  be  of  the  Lutheran 
‘  religion,  not  so  much  from  the  fear  of  God,  as  for  the  sake  of 
‘  securing  their  worldly  advantage,  because  none  but  the  Lutheran 

*  faith  directly  asserted  the  divine  origin  of  the  kingly  power 
‘  without  the  intervention  of  a  still  higher  spiritual  power ;  and 
‘  because  among  none  but  Lutherans  was  the  secular  monarch  at 
‘  the  same  time  a  bishop,  consequently,  emperor  and  pope  both 
‘  together; — when  Masius  asserted  this,  and  the  chivalrous  cham- 
‘  pion  for  truth  and  right,  the  never  to  be  sufficiently  praised 
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‘  Thomasius,  was  the  only  one  amongst  all  his  contemporaries 

*  who  had  sufficient  courage  to  censure  such  an  impious  publi- 

*  cation,  all  fell  upon  that  worthy  man :  they  designated  his 
‘  opinion  that  religion  should  be  of  use  for  something  else  than 
‘  fortifying  absolute  monarchy  as  high  treason ;  he  was  compelled 

*  to  fly  from  Leipsic  (where  they  confiscated  all  his  property)  to 

*  escape  a  prison,  and  perhaps  death,  while  in  Co}>enhagen  his 

*  reply  to  his  adversary  was  triumphantly  burnt  by  the  hands  of 

*  the  common  hangman. 

*  Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  that  time ;  in  the  main  point, 

‘  however,  there  has  been  no  alteration  since.  The  episcopal 
‘  dignity  is  still  inseparable  from  worldly  monarchs,  and  the  church 

*  is  ruled  by  the  orders  of  the  cabinet.  The  consistories,  it  is 
‘  true,  ajrpear  to  possess  a  sort  of  aristocratic  power,  but  it  is  in 

I‘  appearance  only ;  they  are  in  reality  merely  the  organ  of  the 
•  ministry.  From  the  cabinet  they  receive  the  liturgy,  the  priestly 
‘  vestments,  the  texts  of  their  sermons,  and  directions  as  to  how 
‘  they  are  to  apply  the  word  ol  God  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
‘  times.  The  subaltern  clergy  are  drilled  just  like  the  inferior 
•  officers  of  an  army.  In  a  word,  there  are  priests  no  longer,  but 
‘  merely  state-servants  in  black  uniforms.' 

To  these  causes  principally,  though  not  wholly,  he  attributes 
that  painful  state  of  religious  indifferent  ism  which,  till  within  these 
few  years,  has  so  extensively  charactized  Germany.  He  adds  the 
following  circumstances  which  in  his  opinion  have  also  tended  to 
produce  the  same  result. 

*  Hence  the  characteristic  symptom  of  the  Protestant  world — 

•  rfli(jions  indifferent istn, 

*  To  this  stale  of  things,  two  circumstances  appear  to  have  espe- 
•  cially  contributed,  to  which  less  attention  is  paid  than  they  deserve. 

‘  In  the  protestant  worship,  everything  depends  upon  the  personal 
‘  fptalities  of  the  officiating  clergyman.  To  the  Catholic  all 
‘  churches  are  alike ;  he  performs  his  devotions  in  them,  even 
‘  without  a  clergyman,  or  it  makes  very  little  difference  upon  whom 
‘  the  duty  devolves.  But  with  Protestants  everything  depends  upon 
‘  the  personal  character  of  the  preacher ;  they  come  merely  on  his 
•  account,  and  only  when  he  is  there ;  their  eyes  are  directed  to 
‘  him  alone ;  he  is  the  only  subject  of  their  thoughts  ;  for  besides 
•  him  there  is  in  Protestant  churches  nothing  else  to  attract 
‘  attention.  The  senses  and  the  thoughts  of  those  who  are  present 
‘  are  designedly  withdrawn  from  everything  else,  and  turned  to 
‘  the  preacher.  He  has  it  now  in  his  power  either  to  elevate  or 
*  degrade  devotion  and  religious  feeling.  If  he  is  himself  pious, 
•  animated  by  a  holy  zeal,  possessed  of  distinguished  eloquence, 
‘  he  will  probably  be  able  to  produce  a  much  greater  effect  than 
‘  a  Catholic  priest  (who  is  in  his  church  more  a  thing  than  a 
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*  parson)  is  able  to  produce.  But  if  the  preacher  is  without  true 
‘  piety,  without  gifts  and  talents,  one  of  the  drowsy  race  of  for- 

*  malists,  or  it  may  be  a  vain  child  of  the  world,  tricked  out  in 
‘  priestly  raiment,  he  will  surely  be  far  less  capable  of  nourishing 
‘  a  sense  of  religion  than  a  Catholic  priest  who  is  aided  by  so 
‘  many  extraneous  circumstances.  Distinguished  success  or  igno- 

*  minious  failure  attends  the  Protestant  clergyman ;  he  can  both 

*  make  the  church  the  favorite  resort  of  his  charge,  and  inspire 

*  them  all  with  disgust  for  it.  And  alas !  there  are  but  too  many 
‘  ungifted  preachers,  and  that  without  any  higher  consecration. 

‘  It  is  these  who  scare  away  the  educated  classes  from  the 
‘  church,  retmning  in  it  only  the  ignorant  herds  whose  devo- 
‘  tion  they  degrade  into  a  worthless  routine  of  Sunday  for- 
‘  malities,  which  are  no  whit  better  than  that  repugnance  to  the 
‘  church  which  is  felt  by  the  more  educated.  Indifferentism  is  the 
‘  characteristic  of  both.  The  one  are  content  with  poor  wishy- 

*  washy  sermons  just  because  it  is  the  fashion  to  occupy  their 
‘  pews  in  their  Sunday  finery.  The  other  become  cool  towards 
‘  religion,  because  they  find  it  impossible  to  listen  to  such  mise- 
‘  rable  preaching. — The  second  circumstance  is  the  system  of 

*  catechetical  instruction.  The  honest  old  Meister,  in  his  little 
‘  work  on  the  imagination,  says  very  properly,  ‘  Cornelius  Nepos 
‘  and  the  catechism  are  the  objects  of  our  abhorrence  for  life,  simply 
‘  because  we  have  learned  them  under  the  rod.*  He  expresses 

*  himself  perhaps  somewhat  too  strongly,  but  the  observation  is 
‘  in  substance  very  correct  and  striking.  Many  men  cannot  even 
‘  in  age,  and  under  the  conviction  that  they  were  necessary  for 

*  them,  look  upon  those  catechetical  books  which  have  cost  them 
‘  so  many  tears,  and  such  weariness,  without  secret  aversion. 

*  This  play  of  fancy  which  conjoins  with  the  most  hallowed  and 

*  the  worthiest  objects,  associations  of  the  pedagogue  and  his  rod, 

*  has  promoted  religious  indifferentism  far  more  than  one  would 
‘  suppose.* 

That  stupendous  revolution  of  theology  which  issued  in  all  the 
desolation  of  modern  rationalism,  our  author  concurs  with  Pusey 
(see  his  work  on  theology  in  Germany)  in  attributing  mainly  to  the 
absurd  and  straightlaced  orthodoxy*  which  succeeded  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  when  the  genuine  spirit  of  religion  had  become  almost 
extinct,  and  a  mechanical  adherence  to  technical  and  /rivolously 
minute  confessions  was  substituted  for  it ;  when  the  spirit  *’  was 
driven  out,  and  the  ‘‘  letter,*'  as  Menzel  and  other  writers  on 
German  theology  are  fond  of  terming  it,  supplied  its  place.  This 


*  Menzel  calls  it  der  Bucbstabcnglaubc,  and  the  orthodox  party,  die 
Buchstabenglaubigen. 
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system  gradually  became  more  and  more  rigid,  and  drew  straiter 
and  straiter  the  bonds  about  the  spirit ;  it  imposed  the  most  minute 
and  frivolous  matters  in  the  symbolical  books  with  the  same 
strictness  as  those  of  the  greatest  moment,  allowed  not  the 
slightest  latitude  in  interpreting  those  books  and  insisted  upon  the 
uniform  and  implicit  reception  of  the  one  interpretation  which 
ecclesiastical  authority  determined  on.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
spirit  of  religion  should  almost  utterly  vanish  amidst  the  ceaseless 
contention  about  the  most  insignificant  forms?  Of  the  almost 
incredible  extent  to  which  this  system  was  carried  out,  several 
instances  are  given  in  the  work  of  Pusey.* 

“  The  history  of  Christian  controversy  (says  Pusey)  scarcely  exhibits 
more  iinhttpj)y,  more  unpractical,  and  fre(|uently  presumptuous  jK)le- 
mics,  than  manv  of  those  which  distracted  the  German  church  after  the 
death  of  Luther,  unless  |)erhaps  in  the  eastern  controversies  on  the  ])er- 
Hon  of  the  Redeemer,  or  the  endless  straw-s])littings  of  the  sch(K)lmen. 
*  *  *  *  AlM)unding  in  technical  formula;  (wliether 

from  the  aristotelic  schohistic  pliilosophy,  or  from  the  scholastic  the- 
ohigy)  in  straw-splitting  distinctions,  in  endless  problems  and  deduc¬ 
tions,  the  systems  of  the  age  were  rather  a  massive  repertorium  of  all 
which  might  Ik*  accumulated  on  doctrinal  theology,  than  a  clear  ex¬ 
position  of  the  Christian  diK'trine  itself.’* 

This  system  necessarily  led  to  a  strong  reaction ;  indeed  it  diil 
80  at  a  comparatively  early  date,  though  a  reaction  of  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  character  from  that  which  issued  in  rationalism.  It  led  to  the 
refonning  eiXoxis  of  the  excellent  and  truly  evangelical  Spener  and 
Arndt,  of  whose  characters  and  labours  ^Ienzel  always  speaks  in 
language  of  the  highest  respect.  According  to  Menzel  this 
**  dead  orthodoxy,*’  as  he  calls  it,  “  lay  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
like  an  Alp  on  all  North  Germany,”  and  is  calculated  to  inspire  the 
reader  of  the  **  frivolous  controversies  **  to  which  it  gave  rise 
with  horror.”  But  we  must  now  proceed  to  give  his  masterly 
sketch  of  those  monstrous  and  still  more  mischievous  perver¬ 
sions  of  modern  rationalism,  of  which  this  “  dead  orthodoxy  ’*  in 
his  estimation  was  a  very  principal  cause. 

‘  \\  hilst  a  multitude  of  sceptics,  atheists,  deists,  and  ina- 
‘  terialists,  since  the  time  of  Voltaire  and  Hume,  or  since  the 
‘  appearance  of  the  Wolfenbuttol  fragments,  were  audaciously 
‘  n*nouncing  the  church,  or  openly  manifesting  their  open 
‘  hostility  to  it,  or  at  the  farthest  acquiesced  in  it  with  indif- 


*  Even  the  collocation  of  the  first  two  words  of  the  Ijord’s  prayer  formed 
matter  of  controversy.  It  was  disputed  whether  it  should  be  “unscr  Vatcr’* 
or  **  Vatcr  unscr  !’* 
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‘  ference ;  iliero  was  forming  within  the  church  a  peculiar  kind 
‘  of  miners^  who  under  the  mask  of  attachment  to  it  and  to 
‘the  true  faitli,  lived  in  precisely  the  same. unbelief.  These 
‘  gentlemen  laughingly  teach  their  dear  theological  youth 
‘  that  unbelief  is  the  true  apostolical  original  faith — the  system 
‘  proved  both  by  reason  and  scripture.  Christ — they  deny 
‘  nim  not— he  is  with  them  a  truly  delightful  man ;  they  make 
‘  him  talk,  however,  all  their  insi])idities,  and  by  a  little  ex- 
‘  egetical  juggling  turn  him  now  into  a  Kantian,  now  into  a 
‘  Hegelian,  and  now  into  some  other  aw,  just  as  master  professor 
‘  pleases.  In  our  learned  age  everything  depends  simply  upon 
‘  the  art  of  interpretation  ;  a  man  might  in  truth  be  a  Bonze  and 
‘  swear  upon  the  symbolical  books  of  Fo,  and  yet  by  means  of  a 
‘  dexterous  exegesis  invest  the  stupid  books  with  as  reasonable  a 
‘  meaning  as  a  man  would  desire  to  see.  The  words  they  suffer 
‘  to  stand  as  they  are ;  but  then  they  attach  to  them  a  totally 
‘  different  meaning.  Ought  mental  reservation  to  be  considered 
‘  the  entailed  estate  of  the  Catholic  clergy  ?  Ought  it  to  be 
‘  given  only  to  the  sly  Jesuits — the  only  party  even  among  the 
‘  Catholics  who  practised  it?  Are  not  we  also  a  cunning 
‘  people  ?  Yet  I  will  not  be  unjust ;  something  base  there 
^  is  in  the  matter  undoubtedly ;  but  perhaps  it  lies  not  in  the 
*  end,  but  simply  in  the  means !  The  people  will  not  play  the 
‘  hypocrite;  and  these  persons  believe  that  they  must  do  it,  only 
‘  with  a  good  design,  that  of  furthering  by  this  pious  fraud  the  true 
‘  interests  of  humanity.  They  desire,  in  this  regular,  legitimate, 
‘  and  ecclesiastical  manner,  gradually  and  imperceptibly  and  simply 
‘  by  the  artifices  of  translation,  to  metamorphose  the  old  stupid 
‘  faith  into  the  modern  wisdom  of  rationalism.  In  the  life-long 
‘  attempts  to  convert,  by  their  exegetical  rooting,  and  grubbing,  and 
‘  clipping,  the  mighty  forest  of  the  Scriptures — reposing  in  its 
‘  deep-rooted  strength,  towering  in  majestic  growth  to  heaven, 


and  interlaced  with  innumerable  creeping  plants,  tendrils,  and 
luxuriant  flowers, — into  a  little  bald,  barren  rationalistic  system 
of  some  semi-Kantian  or  semi-Heg61ian,  crossed  with  a  couple 
of  mathematically-clipped  yew-hedges  in  the  French  style  of 
gardening,  and  just  kept  alive  by  some  nice  little  philosophical 
streamlet ; — in  such  life-long  attempts,  I  say,  there  may  be,  if  we 
will,  sometliing  exciting ;  but  it  will  be  at  least  lamentable,  if 
when  the  labour  is  finished  some  fifly  years  hence,  and  the  vigor¬ 
ous  w’orkman  wishes  to  rejoice  in  his  work,  he  should  behold 
another  generation  arising,  who  see  the  forest  still  standing; 
that  “  ancient  sacred  wood  ''  on  which  never  axe  w’as  lifted  up ; 
wlio  maintain  that  all  that  the  w'orkman  had  done  was  mere 
illusion ;  that  he  had  hew  n  dow  n  the  wood  only  in  his  owh 
imagination,  and  tliat  the  pretty  little  barren  yew’-clipped  garden 
existed  nowliere  but  in  his  own  rationalist  brains ! 
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*  llic  absurdity  of  wishing,  by  any  subtlety,  to  extract  their 
‘  reason  out  of  Uie  Bible  would  perhaps  be  inexplicable  if  these 
‘  gentlemen  did  not  attach  to  such  a  derivation  of  their  principle 

*  great  practical  importance.  The  Bible  and  their  reason  are 
‘  incompatible ;  why  should  they  not  suffer  them  to  remain 
‘  asunder?  Why  should  they  attempt  violently  to  harmonize 

*  things  which  are  and  ever  w  ill  be  discordant  ? — Answer : 

*  Altliough  tliey  may  be  convinced  of  the  infallibility  of  tlieir 
‘  reason,  yet  a  certain  instinct  tells  them  that  this  reason  wants 
‘  something  to  make  it  efficacious;  and  so  they  do  not  disdain  to 

*  make  even  tlie  Bible,  by  duly  disciplining  and  interpreting  it,  play 
‘  the  part  of  a  w  itness  in  their  favour, — tliat  very  Bible  which 
‘  tliey  themselves  despise,  which  is  so  sore  a  stumbling-block  in 
‘  their  way,  which  indeed  they  often  hate,  but  which  by  the  people 

*  is  still  accounted  holy.  Tlie  Bible  is  already  in  unquestioned 
‘  possession  of  authority ;  tliey  well  know’  how  much  that  authority 

*  is  w’ortli,  and  they  endeavour  therefore  to  establish  themselves 

*  in  that  possession.  If  the  Bible  w  as  not,  by  its  spirit  and  its 

*  letter,  of  supreme  authority  in  our  parishes,  there  is  not  a 
‘  rationalist  who  would  trouble  himself  about  the  burdensome 

*  book. 

‘  The  manner  in  w’hich  tlie  Bible  is  now’  mal-treated,  for  the 

*  purpose  of  torturing  out  of  it  the  modem  reason  of  the  ration- 
^  alists,  is  as  edifying  as  it  is  various.  One  party,  at  the  head  of 
^  which  stands  Paulus  of  Heidelburg,  tell  us,  that  the  Scripture 

*  narratives  must  be  acknowledged  as  records  of  matters  of 

*  fact,  but  that  they  are  only  in  appearance  miracles,  and  may 

*  always  be  explained  in  a  natural  manner.  That  Christ  was  at 

*  tlie  marriage-feast  is  true ;  that  w  ine  instead  of  water  w  as 

*  offered  to  the  guests,  is  equally  certain  ;  but  that  Christ  did  not 

*  change  the  water  into  w’ine  by  a  miracle,  but  merely  substituted 

*  the  one  for  the  other  by  a  pretty  little  piece  of  jugglery  !  Laza- 

*  rus  was  not  aw’akened  from  deatli,  but  only  from  suspended  ani- 

*  mation,  for  Christ  w  as  no  w’orker  of  miracles,  but  it  may  be  an 
‘  excellent  physician,  8^c.  Another  party  reject  tlie  truth  of  tlie 
*/acUt  and  explain  tlie  Scripture  narratives  as  myths  and  parables, 

*  in  w’hich  the  philosophy  and  the  mythical  wisdom  of  earlier 

*  times  concealed  itself.  To  this  purpose  has  Strauss  recently 

*  written  a  wry  acute  book.  Steffens  has  very  wittily  pointed  out 
^  the  contradiction  in  this  two-fold  exegesis  of  the  rationalists, 

*  and  has  asked,  “  Whether  men  would  explain  poetical  prodigies 

*  on  the  principles  of  physical  science?” 

*  Neither  of  these  modes  of  interpretation  however  go  the  length 
‘  of  shaking  the  veneration  due  to  the  person  of  Christ.  In 

*  spite  of  all  physical  interpretations,  we  behold  in  him  the 

*  SUBLIME  IDEAL  OF  THE  MORAL  WORLD,  and  that  remains 

*  on  eternal  mirack.  In  spite  of  all  mythical  interpretations,  we 
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•  behold  in  Him  the  destroyer  of  the  ancient  heathenism,  the 
‘  founder  of  a  new  and  entirely  different  era,  the  new  Adam,  the 
‘  first-begotten  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  Father  of  a  new  and  . 
‘  spiritusd  race.’ 

It  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that  a  man  of  Menzel’s  fine  genius, 
whose  influence  over  German  literature  must  be  great,  and  will 
be  greater  and  greater,  has  thus  denounced  these  shallow  and  su¬ 
perficial  systems  of  theology.  It  is  still  more  gratifying  to  think 
that  there  is  other  and  more  decisive  evidence  that  Rationalism  has 
already  received  its  death-blow.  The  experiment  has  been  made 
and  has  been  found  unsuccessful,  of  substituting  any  form  of  deism 
for  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament,  as  it  is  plainly  and  clearly 
inscribed  on  the  pages  of  that  book  itself.  A  new  class  of  tlieolo- 
gians  has  lately  sprung  up,  and  a  spirit  of  simple  and  truly 
evangelical  piety  is  beginning  to  diffuse  itself  amongst  large 
masses  of  the  people.  Of  these  theologians  Tholuck  (of  whom 
by  the  by  Menzel  speaks  in  terms  of  unqualified  respect)  will 
deserve  to  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance,  for  the  intrepidity 
and  perseverance  with  which  he  pleaded  for  evangelical  truth 
when  Rationalism  was  paramount,  and  amidst  the  scoffs  and  oppo¬ 
sition  of  men  whose  impudent  monopoly  of  reason  tends  to  inspire 
them  \^^th  self-conceit  and  arrogance,  and  that  insolent  disdain  of 
their  opponents,  which  to  some  tempers  is  as  hard  to  bear  as  the 
fiercest  persecution. 


Detached  Pieces,  including  Critiques 
on  various  Publications,  Historical 
Sketches,  Biographical  Notices, 
Correspondence,  6^c.  By  Adam 
Clarke,  LL.D.  Vol.  I.  London  : 
Te^  &  Son.  18.37. 

This  volume  constitutes  the  tenth 
of  Dr.  Clarke's  Works  now  in  the 
course  of  publication,  and  the  first  of 
three  to  be  devoted  to  his  detached 
writings.  Its  contents  are  of  course 
very  miscellaneous,  but  they  will  not 
on  this  account  be  less  interesting  to 
a  large  class  of  readers.  Many  of 
the  papers  are  reprinted  from  the 
first  series  of  our  own  journal,  to 
which  Dr.  Clarke  was  a  frequent  and 
very  valuable  contributor ;  and  their 
intrinsic  excellence  and  permanent 
interest  fully  entitle  them  to  such  a 
distinction.  If  we  are  not  greatly 
mistaken,  the  three  volumes,  of 
which  the  one  before  us  constitutes 
the  first,  will  be  more  extensively 
read  than  any  other  of  the  series  to 
which  they  belong. 


By  William  Cowprr.  To 
which  is  prefixed,  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author.  By  John  M^Diarmid. 
Edinburgh :  Oliver  &  Boyd.  24mo. 
1837. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas 
Campbell.  Edinburgh:  Oliver  & 
Boyd.  24mo.  1837. 

Tliese  neat  pocket  editions  of  two 
popular  poets  will  be  an  acceptable 
present  to  a  lari^  circle  of  readers. 
The  authors  or  '  The  Task,'  and  of 
‘  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  though  be¬ 
longing  to  different  classes,  are  held 
in  similar  regard  by  all  admirers  of 
unsophisticated  nature  and  of  pure 
poetry.  They  very  deservedly  rank 
nigh,  and  the  circulation  or  their 
writings,  while  it  contributes  to  the 
gratification  of  the  intelligent,  will 
also  be  found  to  strengthen  the 
virtuous  emotions  of  the  human 
heart.  Few  lovers  of  poet^  can 
now  complain  of  their  inability  to 
procure  these  favourite  productions 
of  the  Muse. 
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Literary  LtitUiytnce, 


DUcourtet  on  the  Application  of  in^  which  the  autlior  says,  *  In  the 

Chrittianity  to  the  Commercial  and  hclection  of  these  we  have  been 

Ordinary  Affaire  of  Life,  Hy  jniided  by  the  consideration,  tliat  the 

Thomas  Chalmers,  1>.  1>.  and  duty  of  citizens,  and  the  duty  of 

Lli.  I).  Glasgow :  WilUaiu  Col-  Christian  philantliropists,  and  more 

linR.  1837.  especially  the  duty  of  those  who  be- 

Hiis  voluiue  constitutes  tlie  sixth  long  to  the  humbler  classes  of  so- 

of  Dr.  Clialiners's  Works.  The  dis-  ciety,  are  at  all  times  topics  of  pres- 

courses  which  it  contains  have  been  sing  and  peculiar  interest  in  those 

too  long  before  the  public,  and  have  places  where  commerce  has  assem- 

bcen  too  extensively  read  to  call  for  bled  together  its  masses  of  large  and 

any  ollR'r  notice  from  us  than  an  an-  contiguous  population.  Tlic  Chris- 

nouncement  of  their  n*-apm*anince  tiaiiity,  which  is  all  things  to  all 

in  a  cheapi'r  and  more  portable  form,  men,  can  adapt  its  lessons  to  all  the 

Seven  new  discourse's  have  been  possible  varieties  of  human  life.* 

addl'd  in  the  present  edition,  respect- 

Art.  XL  LITERARY  INTELLIGENXE. 

Juet  Publiehed. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Adventures  and  Escape  of  Moses  Roper,  from  American 
Slaver}’.  With  a  Rnface,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Price,  D.D. 

Colonial  I.aws,  as  examined  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
the  year  18.'W).  Exhibiting  some  of  the  principal  discrepances  between  those 
laws  and  the  Imperi.'d  Act  of  Abolition. 

The  MauritiiLs  ;  an  cxemplitication  of  Colonnil  policy  ;  addressed  to  the 
EU'ctors  of  Cambridge  and  Devonport. 

A  Narrative  of  Events  since  the  First  of  August,  18.‘M.  Hy  James  Wil¬ 
liams,  an  apprenticed  kibourer  in  Jamaica.  Third  Edition. 

A  Statement  of  Facts,  illustrating  the  administration  of  the  Abolition  Law’, 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  negro  apprentices,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica. 

A  Complete  Litin  and  tlngluui  Dictionary,  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and 
SchooLn.  Chiefly  frmn  the  Gennan.  Hy  the  Rev.  J,  E.  Riddle,  M.A. 

New  and  Conclusive  PhysictU  Demonstrations,  both  of  the  Fact  and  Period 
of  the  Mosaic  Deluge,  and  of  its  having  bi'en  the  only  event  of  the  kind  that 
lias  ever  occum*d  upon  the  earth.  Hv  George  Fairholme,  Esq. 

Sketches  from  Life  ;  liVrics  from  tlie  Pentateuch  ;  and  other  Poems.  Hy 
Thomas  Ragg. 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Works,  Vol.  XL,  l>eingthe  second  volume  of  Detached 
Pieces:  including  Critiques  on  Various  Publications,  Historical  Sketches,  Hio- 
grapliical  Notices,  Correspondence,  &c. 

In  the  Preen. 

A  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Harriet  W ads w’orth  Winslow,  combining  a  sketch  of  the 
Ceylon  Missuon,  by  Miron  Winslow,  one  of  the  Missionaries;  W’ith  an  Intro¬ 
ductory  Essav,  by  the  Rev.  Janies  Harrington  Evans. 

Notes  on  Sets,  and  other  Matters.  Hy  Ine  Hon.  and  Rev.  Charles  Bathurst, 
LL^l).,  late  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 

Elisha.  By  F.  W.  Krummachcr,  D.D.,  Author  of  ‘  Eliiah  the  Tishbitc.* 

On  the  Ist.  of  Aug.  will  be  published,  in  1  vol.  8vo.,  A  History  of  British  . 
Q^drupeds.  Hv  Thomas  Bell,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Zoology  m  King's  Col¬ 
lege.  This  work  will  be  illustrated  by  figures,  engraved  m  the  very  best 
manner,  on  Wood,  of  cveiy  British  animal,  together  with  many  illustrative 
vignettes. 

Sir  John  Barrow,  is  preparing  the  Life  of  Admiral  the  Earl  Howe,  K.G., 
from  authentic  MSS.  never  before  published,  consisting  of  400  to  600  Letters 
in  the  Earl's  own  liand-writing;  liis  Private  J^oumal  while  at  Sea  w  ith  his  Flag, 

&c.  &c. 

1  he  Poetical  Works  (now  first  collected)  of  the  kite  Tliomas  Pringle,  Secrc- 
twy  to  the  Anti-Slaver}’  Society,  are  about  to  be  published  for  the  benefit  of 
his  Widow,  to  which  will  be  prefixed,  a  Memoir  and  Portrait  of  the  Author. 


